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THE MEMOIRS OF A CLERGYMAN’S DAVGHTER 


VOLUME I. 


CHAPTER I. 
HOBATIO EOOKINGHAM. 


PHE July evening was glowing 
’“'^nd beautiful, as the sun, 
ving well nigh completed his 
ist circle from east to west, was 
ghting up with a ruddy tinge the 
eeoy vapours that were floating 
1 the horizon in which he was 
fiscending. His golden lustre was 
upon the tress, at that 
in their fndiest foliage— 
!a npon the thU:]; hedges which 
Jeered the W8,;?-tiiUes or separa- 
n ^^e hmemld :r.eadffws: it reted 
the bosom of crystal 
iiraAml 0 ts; and innumerable in- 
! ■'5a disported, with blithe hum - 

t ' sounds, in th«j rays of that 
tant sunset. The birds, whose 
s had been faint throughout 
fe intense sultriness of the day, 
«»gan to warble from the trees 
ad make the hedges musical, as 
' piping forth the heartiest wel- 
“me to whomsoever might be 
assing near their favourite 
< unta: and thTis, as Nature pre- 
. red to bathe herself in the even- 
.'g dew after the fierce glow of 
le burning hot day, her voices 
. mt forth in sweetest meludy 
Sm every bough. All wound, 


the evidences of that samo 
Nature’s loveliness and wealth 
were scattered profusely: her 
floral beauties decked the gardens, 
the hedges, the meadows, and the 
very waysides — while in the fields 
the golden corn already seemed 
to be growing pale for the ap- 
proaching harvest. 

On this lovely July evening 
was it that 1 was returning home 
to the parsonage, after a lonely 
ramble through the fields; and the 
exceeding beauty of the scenery 
stretching around me partially 
dispelled the mournful thoughts 
which had been agitating in my 
m’ 'id during the earlier part of 
my walk. Still it was impossible 
that even the aspect of Nature’s 
holiday could create a corre- 
sponding holiday in my own 
heart; and if my soul endeavbured 
to .soar too high above those earth- 
ly circumstances of which I had 
already begun to have a some- 
what bitter experience, it drooped 
down again li^e the wing-wearied 
bird from a ioo aspiring flight. 
Indeed, how V;as it possible that 
1 could altogetJjer escape from tKe 
painfulness of my reflections? — 
how could I abandon myself to 
the unalloyed enjoyment of that 
charming sunset hour, and to the 
manifold beauties, scattered b‘. 
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w^nfl’ature’s hand in such lavish pro- 
fusion around? Could I help think- 
ing of my father, naturally of so 
kind and so benevolent a disposi- 
tion, and so well fitted by those 
attributes to fulfil the duties of 
the village pastor, — but whose 
kindly heart misfortunes had per- 
verted*— who had of 'late been 
growing reckless in his actions, 
slovenly in his person, and 
intemperate in his habitsf Or 
could I be happy when I thought 
of that mother whom in mine 
infancy and girlhood I bad known 
as the nQOst tender and affection- 
ate of beings, but on whom the 
heavy hand of sickness had of 
late years rested so heavily — 
chaining her with the iron bond 
of paralysis either to her bed or 
te her easy-chair— marring all the 
beauty which I had once loved 
to gaze upon — souring her tem- 
per-making her countenance, in 
its angular peakedness, a sort of 
reflex of the asperities which had 
been rising up on on her heart? Or 
'• again, how could my happiness 
be unalloyed when I thought of 
Cyril — my handsome brother — 
whom any sister might have 
been so proud, but whose fine 
spirit was rapidly becoming 
chafed, and galled, and impatient 
under the adverse circumstances 
which weighed upon our family 
as if it were a doomed one, — that 
brother who yearned to escape 
from the life of unwilling idleness, 
which he was leading, but who 
• could find neither means nor op- 
portunity to launch himself into 
any career which *»vould enable 
him to eat the breid of honest 
independence? And lastly, was 
it not natural that I should dread 
to look into the future on my own 
account, and that I should trem- 
ble for my destiny? At eighteen 
" '^eiarfi of age, with a decent educa- 
'^ion» though without brilliant 


mental accomplishments — ^but, as 
my mirror and ono. or two flatter- 
ing tongues had tol^Ti^e, endowed 
with a more than ordinary beauty 
— I appeared to have no ohaiuM 
of setting comfortably in life b 1 
means of a happy marriage, Ni j 
a single suitor had as yet offers i 
his hand. The sons of the village 1 
were too poor, and also too timid 
and retiring — perhaps also toe 
prudent~to seek to link their fatf 
with the dowerless gentility ox 
the parson’s daughter: while th 
sons of the wealthy farmers,, 
squires, and noblemen of the \ 
neighbourhood^ sought for wive/ 
in the society in which 
moved, and travelled not out .1 
the way to seek a damsel beio? | 
ing to a family which was seld 
invited out to parties because 
poor to give them in return.^ i 
this w«is mortifying and hums^f 
ating enough to the vanity \ 
one who had only to look in t 
glass to see that she was rep p ] 
beautiful. Moreover, I could 'W 
conceal from myself that 
the few families of the distrir|ci 
whom we were wont to visit, haW 
within the last two or three yea:^y?« 
gradually broken off with us, until * 
they at length looked coldly upon 
us. I knew that my, father's debts 
had become the talk of the whole 
neighbourhood: and my cheeks 
gloveed crimson with the reflec- 
tioi^ that he was accused of mean- 
ness, trickeries, and dirty ways, 
in the obtaining of -credit, xi^ 
bolstering up embarrassmentsf* 
and in staving off law-process^^ 
That he was fast losing the reput^/ 
of an honest man and that th\ 
scantity of his profession coula 
not serve as a saving clause fot 
his character, I was also 
too painfully aware: and that th^ 
sins of the sire were being visiteej 
upon thechildrin, was likewise jj/ 
soul-harrowing truth which it w"^ 
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impossible to shut out from my 
own convictions. 

No wonder therefore was it if, 
beneath such depressing in- 
fluences as these, I could not 
compel my heart to lie completely 
in the shine of that gorgeoue 
sunset in whose glory all nature 
was basking and bathing, as I bent 
my steps homeward from my 
ramble on that July evening. 
Though the path which I was 
pursuing between two flower- 
bedecked liedgerows, was steeped 
in golden lustre, yet the pathway 
of my own existence, when 
looking forward seemed to lie 
through dark and sullen vistas. I 
paused upon the brow of a bill 
about half a mile from the village, 
which lay in the valley at my 
feet. Foliage and verdure stretched 
up on either side, to the very 
backs of the houses which formed 
the one straggling -street consti- 
tuting Hawthorn; for so I choose 
to denominate that village, having 
good reasons thus to ^eii its real 
name under a fictitious one. 
Standing a little way detatched 
from the farther extremity of 
the hamlet itself, was the parson- 
age-house— a small, shabby- 
iooking dwelling, wajiting all 
kinds of repairs, and seeming to 
proclaim by its exterior the pover- 
ty which was experienced by its 
inmates. It stood on the verge 
of the churchyard; and the church 
itself was embowered in the midst 
of immense yew-trees ; so fchat 
even from the eminence on which 
I had stopped short, only the 
ancient gray-loofcing tower of 
the little edifice could be seen. I 
could not help hea^^ing a profound 
sigh as 1 thought to myself how 
much peace and happiness might 
have been enjoyed by us in that 
beautiful and picturesque village, 
if my mother’s illness bad not 
k create such pecuniary difficulties 


for my father and if those pecu- 
niary difficulties had not tendered 
to change his nature, make him 
indifferent to his own self-respect 
lead him on to habits of intemper- 
ance, and thus peril his character 
and his position. 

That sigh had scarcely ceased 
to convulse my bosom, when I 
was suddenly started by the rush 
of a large New foundland dog 
dashing past me; but as I instan- 
taneously recognised to whom it 
belonged, the effeminate yet sweet 
and melodious voice of its owner 
sounded in my ears, as it called 
the animal back. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards Mr. Bockingam 
was by my side. I should observe 
that this young gentleman— who 
was about one-and- twenty years 
of age was the only son of a very 
rich man who had a country-seat 
in the neighbourhood, who was 
the owner of large estates in 
those parts, and also the patron 
of the living which my father 
held. For this living — poor 
though it were, as it only 
produced about one hundred and 
twenty pounds a year, sometimes 
less and never more — my father 
was indebted to Mr. Rockingham 
senior; or Squire Rockingham, 
as he was generally called. They 
had been school-fellows in their ‘ 
younger days : then for a long 
period of time they had lost sight 
of each bthevj and when they i^et 
again, my father was in poverty, 
while Mr. Rockingham had amass- 
ed an enormous fortune, heaven . 
knows by what slimy and tortuous 
ways. He was not altogether un- 
mindful of his school boy friend- 
ship ; and leaving the little living 
of Hawthorn in his gift, bestowed 
it upon my ^ire. 

That gentleman’s son was who, 
with his great Newfoundland dog 
overtook me in the manner 
already aesoribed. Though I 
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knew him to be a few weeks past 
one-and-twenty — as his birthday 
on attaining his majority had 
recently been celebrated by a 
grand festival at Hawtnorn Hall, 
at which I was present— -yet it was 
dilBBLcult to think of him or to treat 
him otherwise than as a mere 
innocent youth. He was of an 
appearance not only delicate, but 
for one of his age singularly 
effeminate. Though I myself am 
not above the medium height of 
my sex* yet as he stood by my 
side he was shorter than I, and 
therefore of very insignificant 
stature for a man. But his figure 
was of a remarkable accuracy of 
proportion; and though so slender 
of a matchless symmetry. Yet 
having neither the advantage of 
imposing height nor of robust 
development, his form was that 
of a mere youth, and seemed fit- 
ted rather for a round jack than 
for the fashionably-cut frock-coat 
which he wore. IT or was his coun- 
tenance of a manliness which 
could carry ofi the slightness of 
his form or diminish the impres- 
sion made by the lowness of his 
stature. He had a complexion as 
fair as that of a girl, and which 
many a girl might have envied, 
in*^as much as in its feminine 
pureness it seemed to bid defiance 
o the browning infiuence of a 
July sun. His hair was light and 
silkyt as well as curling naturally 
and as it was' of exceeding 
luxuriance, it might have been 
worn so as to flow over his shoul- 
ders: but he kept it out compara- 
tively short, no doubt, to diminish 
as much as possibly the effe- 
minacy of his appearance. His 
eyes were of a soft blue; and their 
habitual expression ^was that of 
mildness; but 1 had more than 
onbenotibed a singular flaming 
of those eyes, as if the mo- 
fierceness of passion 


blacing in his soul sent forth 
that sinister lustre— as the flames 
of a house on fire are seen to fling 
their iridescent glow through the 
windows, and then all in an in- 
stant are smothered by the roof 
falling in. That peculiarity of the 
eyes I had observed whenever a 
word was thrown out, in a playful 
mood, which at all seemtod to 
touch upon the effeminacy of 
Horace Rockingham; and I my- 
self, presuming on the intimacy 
which subsisted between the two 
families — his being almost the 
only one with which we were 
still on visiting terms — and also 
having known him for many 
years, had frequently treated him 
as a mere pretty boy, though 
in perfect innocence of thoughts 
as well as playfulness of 
mood-^but really forgetting 
at the time that he was other 
than what I addressed him 
as. It was upon such occasions 
as these that 1 had seen his eyes 
suddenly flame up and flash fire, 
while his relly beautiful counten- 
ance — for beautiful and not hand- 
some it was — would assume an ex- 
pression so singular that for an 
instant it frightened me. Nor was 
I the only person who thus regard- 
ed him as a pretty boy : all his 
acquaintances, male and female 
treated him in the same manner. 
No one would even give him credit 
for anything bordering on mischie- 
vous propensities* — much less for 
vioiousness: the men regarded him 
as a milksop — the ladies as a 
mere innocent lad with whom ttey 
might laugh and joke, roam and 
play, as if with a younger brother. 

In respect to his personal ap- 
pearance 1 ought to add that if he 
had chosen to dress himself up in 
female apparel, he might full easi- 
ly have passed for one of the sex. 
His lips were of the richest re,d~ 
somewhat pouting — and forming a 
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*Tn the first place, dearest — 
sweetest ‘*Rosa,’’ hastily respond- 
ed the young gentlenjan, “tell me 
that I am' not indifferent to you. 
Put my father cut of the ques- 
tion : Jet us think only of our- 
selves — and if you will, let us 
act jas if there were but you and 
I in the world. Tel! me then — can 
you love me, if you do not love 
me yet ? or at all events, will 
you accept this love of mine 

'My better feelings prompted 
,me to demand delay ere I gave an 
answer — to commune with myself 
— to consult my own heart — to as- 
certain whether I could ever 
love him who proffered me his 
own love^ — and whether, all things 
considered, 1 ought eventually to 
return an affirmative or a nega- 
tive. But on the other hand, sel- 
fish thoughts rose up in my mind: 
my father^s difficulties — my 
brother’s unemployed condition 
and idle mode of life— my own 
uncertain future,— a thousand 
considerations, in short, swept 
through my brain ; and I felt that 
it would be worse than madness to 
kick away the golden ball which 
seemed to be rolling at my feet 

“You do not answer me, Rose,” 
said Horace. “ I beseeoh.you to 
do so! Let me know the beet or 
the worst at once: for I love you 
madly — my soul is bent upon you 
— answer, 1 entreat you I Will 
you accept my love 

“ Yes,”! responded, again with 
blushing cheeks and in a mur- 
muring tone. 

He caught mo in his arms : he 
strained me to his breast with a 
force— I might even say a fierce 
violence, of which J bad not deem- 
ed his fragile t^xm& to be capable. 
He pressed his lips to mine ; he 
literally glued then* there— so 
that through very shame and 
almost with a feeling of outraged 
1 disengaged mySblf 


from his embrace. Fortunately 
no observer was near ; and this 
scene took place in a turning of 
the lane where the hedges were 
high on either side, and embow- 
ering trees mingled their over- 
hanging branches. But as the 
sun, from his western throne 
of purple and orange, crimson 
and gold, flung his beams upon 
the countenance of Horace Rock- 
ingham, the eyes of this young 
man appeared to reflect the glow- 
ing flames: they literally devour- 
ed me with their regards — they 
expressed the sensuousness of the 
strongest passion — their glare 
enveloped me as it were with an 
unholy flood of living light. Again 
was my modesty shocked; I felt 
my cheeks blushing and burning; 
and I cast down my looks beneath 
the intense fireceness of those 
which were thus fixed upon me. 

“Why do you draw yourself 
away? Why do you seem dis- 
pleased?** he asked and his voice 
was now literally hoarse with the 
influence of concentrated passion; 
then, as — knowing not what to 
say, but feeling half offended, yet 
fearful and unwilling likewise to- 
give offence — I remained silent, 
he once more caught me in his 
arms: once more he strained me 
with vehement earnestness to his 
breast and covered my cheeks and 
my lips with kisses. 

“We shall be observed, Horace*” 
I Said, making this the excuse for 
forcibly extricating myself from 
his vicelifce grasp. 

“And who cares?” he exclaim*' 
ed, with a sort of reckless wild- 
ness : ‘^ou have promised to be 
mine ! O Rosa, how htippy shall 
we be together I I will surround 
you with such luxuries as h^yer 
hitherto you have known ^ I ^iU 
bear you away from 
nook in Cheshire— take you 
to London— you ^hallyide iii.font 
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carriage : that beautiful person of 
yours shall be decked with gems — 
Oh, you shall be the admiration 
of all men and the envy of all 
women ! Tell mo, dearest one — 
when shall we depart?’’ 

Heavens, Horace ! how exci- 
tedly and rapidly you are talking*’ 
I said, gazing upon him with 
mingled alarm and suspicion in 
my looks. “Your father’s con- 
sent must be obtained to our mar- 
riage; or he will disinherit you.” 

“Marriage?** echoed Horace, 
with so much wild sarcasm and 
sardonic mockery in his tone and 
looks, that all my dread suspi- 
cions and fears were confirmed in 
a moment. “Who dreams of such 
shackles? Who will voluntarily 
pass through the ordeal of that 
mummery which priestcraft has 
invented? No, dearest Rosa— that 
wretched fare is not necessary in 
order to bind my heart to you — ” 
“Enough, sirl’* I exclaimed, my 
cheeks once more glowing with 
indignation: and I felt mad with 
myself to think that I had suffered 
his lips to pollute those cheeks 
with the sensuous kisses of un- 
chaste and rabid passion. “You 
have dared to insult a defenceless 
girl; and you may thank me if I 
do not risk my brother’s safety by 
informing him of the flagrant 
outrage which his, sister has ex- 
perienced at your hands. Leave 
me, sir! My road lies in this direc- 
tion: yours in that!” and having 
rapidly pointed first towards the 
village, I then indicated the emi- 
nence in a contrary direction,' on 
which Hawthorn Hall was situ- 
ated, about a mile distant, 

“Rose,” he said, bis looks beto- 
kening mingled astonishment and 
rage; this is truly insensate on 
your parti You must have under- 
stood me from. the first — you must 
have known that my father would 
fiay^er o<^naent to such a match! 


You yourself declared he would 
disinherit me, and therefore were 
you aware that I cannot do what 
my heart would dictate/* 

“Mr. Rockingham,” I replied, 
now more humiliated than indig- 
nant: for I could not help feeling 
tl^at my selfishness is so readily ac- 
cepted his supposed offer of mart 
riage was righteously punished 
— “I will forgive you for what 
has just passed, on condition that 
you never again breathe so outra- 
geous and insulting a proposal to, , 
my ear, Y es — 1 will forgive you 
on that condition; because,** I 
added, the tears running down my 
cheeks, and my heart swelling as 
if about to burst, *‘1 entertain the ^ 
hope that you are sufficiently a [ 
man of honour not to boast i 
to your acquaintances that I 
you extracted an affirmative from . 
my lips — or that for a single mo- 
ment I was weak .enough to ^ 
abandon myself to your embrace. ' 
No: you will not plunge me — un- 
happy as I already am — more 
deeply down into the vortex of 
humiliation! you will not sully 
the fair fame of her whose virtue 
is her only dower! you will not 
lightly mention the name of the 
poor clergyman s daughter!’’ 

“Rose, listen to me,” said 
Horace, now speaking with the 
strong decision of one whose soul 
appeared to have suddenly con- 
centrated all its power and who 
from the interior of a deli- 
cate, feminine, and fragile form, 
seemed to develop a mind capable 
of the strongest passions, and 
those passions endowing him 
with an iron power,-— ‘“listen t6 
me! 1 have confessed that 1 love 
you madly; and I will admit more 
^ I am resolved to possess youi 
Know me henceforth either a® 
your most ardent* and devoted 
admirer — or else as yotir most 
fancorhUB enemy. Nq; I shall boast 
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of nothing even if you persist in 
your refusal: '‘because,*’ he added 
bitterly, I should not be believed 
in my boasting. There! I have 
frankly unbosomed my thoughts; 
because I wish you to comprehend 
precisely oh what terms we stand. 
Therefore, consent to fly with me 
— What care you for such a home 
as you will leave, and for such a 
family as you will be forsaking?’’ 

“Silence, sirl” I ejaculated, once 
more boiling with indignation: “it 
is of my parents and my brother 
that you are speaking thus insult- 
ingly!” ~-and having uttered 
those words, I moved rapidly on- 
ward. 

“Only one word more!" he said 
clutching me violently by the 
arm; and his tones came hissing 
upon my ear as if borne on the 
breath of a snake. “You $hall 
hear me! I am mad with passion, 
Rose! Those kisses which I have 
enjoyed— that contact with yotir 
form — has worked me up to 
frenzy! By heaven, you shall be 
mine; or else you shall know me 
as your bitterest, most implacable 
enemy! Ah, you begin to under- 
stand me now? you comprehend 
that he whom you have treated as 
a boy possesses the mind of a man 
— aye, and the energy of a giant! 
decide — decide quickly! Am I to be 
friend or foe ?’’ * 

“Fo,e,’’ I exclaimed wildly: “if 
your friendship can only be pur- 
chased by my dishonour.” 

I broke away from him and 
hurried onward to the village, not 
looking back until I reached its 
outskirt, - when feeling myself 
secure from farther insult, X slack- 
ened my pace and did for a mo- 
ment revert m'y eyes, Horace 
Rockingham was no longer to be 
seen; and then I grew compara- 
tively calm. But instead of pro- 
ceeding homeward immediately, 
1 tooki a somewhat circuitous 


route: for 1 felt the necessity of . 
collecting my thoughts and ooifla-l, 
posing my features. Bitterly 
humaliated was I — the more so 
because I felt that if it were not 
for the sad predicament into which 
my family.-' was plunged, that 
young man would never have 
dared address me in such audaci- 
ous and insulting terms. But it 
is the nature of the human mind 
— -particularly in the season of 
youth — to make the best of ad- 
verse circumstances anddisagree- 
able occurrences; and I consoled 
myself with the thought that 
he would not boafet of having 
wrung from me an avowal Tas he 
might flatter himself he had done) 
—or that 1 had for an instant 
abandoped myself to his caresses; 
because the fear of being laughed 
at as a boyish boaster would deter 
him. Thus cheering myself as 
well as I was able, 1 bent my 
steps homeward. 


CHAPTER II. 

A FAMILY GROUP. 

'Three months passed away: and 
October set in, cold windy: and 
inclement. During this interval 
I had not again seen Horace 
Rockingham —nor had I heard of 
him in any direct maimer; though, 
from certain circumstances, I h^ 
but too much reason to fear that 
his terrible threats of enemity 
and vengeance, had not been, 
mere idle words. The vil- 
lage of Hawthorn wa's at a 
distance of about two miles from 
a town in Cheshire, which I 
choose to denominate Riverdale, 
— again informing my readers 
that for motives which will" tran- 
spire hereafter, I in some instan- 
ces give fictitious names alike to 
persons and. to places; In that 
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town dwelt the tradesmen with hly furnished parlour at the par- 
whom we principally dealt, and sonage-house, might our family 
who were my father's chief oredi- be viewed. If that parlour oon- 
tors. The same tradesmen were tained a few pictures suspended 
for the most part those who like- to the walls, and a few orna- 
wise enjoyed the patronage of ments upon the mantel, they were 
Mr. Rockingham of -Hawthorn nevertheless of so comparatively 
Hall; and therefore with them valueless a description, that they 


his son Horace had a considera- 
ble degree of influence. Immedi- 
ately after the occu.’‘r‘mc€ narrat- 
ed in the previous chapter, those 
creditors btcame more clamorous 
than ever: law proceedings weie 
rapidly initiated ; and threats of 
measures to procure the seques- 
tration of my father’s living, were 
held out. I felt assured Horace 
Rockingham was the secret and 
wicked instigator of these more 
strenuous hostilities than any 
which had yet been adopted 
against my father. But what 
could I do ? To endeavour to pro- 
pitiate the vindicative Horace 
was impossible : there was but one 
means — and from this my mind 
shrank with utter loathing. I 
could not reveal to my parents 
and my brother my suspio ions — 
or rather my convictions on the 
subject : because I knew full well 
that Cyril’s spirit would immedi- 
ately fire up against the youth 
who had so basely endeavoured to 
ruin his sister, and who was now 
so infamously seeking to involve 
the whole family in destruction. 
The wreaking of a vengeance by 
Cyril’s hand upon Horace Rock- 
ingham would not stop, nor even 
mitigate the evil already done : 
whereas it would be certain to 
place my brother in the hands of 
powerful enemies, and leave him 
entirely at, their mercy* 

Let me now direct the reader’s 
attention to one particular even- 
ing in the month gf October, of 
that y ear — liaraely 1840~with 
which my narrative opens. In the 
modestly — might jjfvensay ftwm- 


could scarcely be turned into 
money at the broker's : or else 
assuredly thither would they have 
gone. Yet to a mere casual ob- 
server — if one had entered at the 
time of which I am speaking— 
the aspect of that parlour would 
have denoted a ceitain degree of 
modest comfort. A cheerful fire 
blazed in the grate : a huge cat 
was sleeping on a footstool; and 
behind where my father sat, a tum- 
bler of hot spirits-and-water was 
steaming. But, alas 1 coals and 
alcoholic drink, as well as all the 
food we had that day tasted, had 
been obtained by the produce of 
my father’s watch which my 
brother had been to Riverdale to 
pledge. We had no more credit 
with any of the tradesmen — no 
more income to receive till after 
Christmas ; and there were three 
long months to be passed without 
the slightest knowledge of whence 
the nedessaries of life were to 
be obtained. Add to this predi- 
cament, ---which would have been 
awkwafd enough of itself, with- 
out other troubles — the exceed- 
ingly pressing nature of my 
father’s liabilities; and it may 
easily be supposed that our pros- 
pects were by no means cheering. 

But let me say a few words in 
respect to my parents and my 
brother. On one side of the fire 
sat my father — the Rev. Mr. 
Lambert ; and as I looked at him, 
I could not help sighing deeply as 
I observed his countenance bear- 
ing all the traces of an intemper- 
ance which was now becoming 
habitual and his apparel denoting 
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neglect and slovenliness. His 
countenance, when under the in- 
fluence of liquor, had an expres- 
sion partly of jovial warmth, part- 
ly of sottish dissipation ; and to 
tell the truth — that truth which I 
could not conceal from myself — 
his aspect was mean and sordid, 
with but little of the sanctity of 
his profession left to redeem it. 
Care had driven him to the 
bottle; and when the influence of 
adversity is mingled with that 
of intemperance, the ravages 
worked upon the human appear- 
ance by those joint fiends are 
painfully striking indeed,, 

Near him sat my brother — at 
that time a young man of a little 
past two-and-twenty. His hair 
was much darker than mine : his 
eyes were also dark : bis counte- 
nance was naturally handsome — 
but under the influences which 
weighed upon him it was visibly 
changing into an expression posi- 
tively sinister and disagreeable. 
It indicated the temper of one 
who was chafed and irritated by 
disappointment, — the spirit natu- 
rally generous, marred and almost 
broken, — aspirations originally 
fervid and glowing, now well-nigh 
blighted and crushed. He hated 
the idleness of that life which he 
so unwillingly led. He had sought 
employment as a clerk in the 
town of Rivordale— but had found 
it not; and his father had not the 
means to enable him to visit the 
capital or go elsewhere, in order 
to seek his fortune. Moreover 
Cyril had to contemplate the 
spectacle of that sire giving way 
to a degrading habit ; he knew 
likewise that his father had done 
things which, if not actually 
criminal, were so mean, dirty, 
and dishonest, as to destroy all 
respect on the part of a son 
towards his parent : — and there- 
fore the reader will comprehend 


what I meant in the preceding 
chapter by describing my bro- 
ther’s position as being absolutely 
ruinous and demoralizing fora 
young man, no matter how good 
his principles might naturally be. 

On the opposite side of the fire, 
sat my mother in a large easy- 
chair. She has already been 
alluded to as a confirmed invalid ; 
and such, poor creature, she 
indeed was. Her lower limbs were 
paralyzed; for some years past 
she had entirely lost the use of 
them and had to be carried by 
myself and the servant-girl 
whom we kept, from the bed to 
the easy-chair, and from tbe easy- 
chair back to the bed. Originally 
she was of the mildest, the 
kindest, and the most bene- 
volent of dispositions : but ill- 
ness and adversity had gra- 
dually soured her temper, so 
that she had become petulant, 
impatient, and irritable. Of late, 
frequent quarrels had occurred 
between herself and my father,— 
chiefly because the latter invari- 
ably found the means to obtain 
intoxicating drink, even when 
there was scarcely a loaf for the 
daily meal All these influences, 
these scenes, and these experi- 
ences, were sufficient to make a 
powerful impression upon the 
minds of my brother and myself ; 
and when I beheld Cyril seated 
with folded arms in gloomy sullen 
pess-*-or else heard him inveigh-' 
ing bitterly against that state of 
society which gave enormous 
wealth to a few and left the many 
in comparative poverty, or else 
in downright want— I could not 
wonder that this mood shouldi be 
so sombre in the one instance or 
bis invectives so bitter in the 
other. 

I have already stated that my 
fathers income averaged about* 
one hundred and twenty pounds 
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a year. He had debts when first 
entering upon the living, — debts 
which had been contracted during 
the period that he was without 
ecclesiastical employment. These 
had to be settled ; and the moment 
he obtained the incumbency of 
Hawthorn from Mr. Eockingham 
be was compelled to set apart 
twenty pounds a year for the 
liquidation of those liabilities. 
Then the parsonage-house bad to 
be repaired and furnished , and 
for these purposes fresh debts were 
incurred — a further sum having to 
be set aside from his already re- 
duced and limited income, never- 
theless, by dine of the strictest 
frugality— by living more sparing- 
ly than even the smallest trades- 
man in the village — we had at 
first managed to rub on without 
exceeding our resources, until my 
mother’s unfortunate illness en- 
tailed fresh expenses upon us . 
Then came the raising of money 
by bills — the continuous anticipa- 
tion of the undue income — the' 
losses through usurious interest, 
and fees for renewal of the bills— 
-law-expenses — and the whole host 
of evils which flow and accumu- 
late rapidlyaround a man who be- 
comes involved in pecuniary diffi- 
culties. By degrees my father 
grew reckless — getting in debt 
where he could — ^never caring for 
the morrow so that the day’s 
wants were provided for — often 
living luxuriously as long as the 
supplies , lasted — and remaining 
deaf to the entreaties of those who 
urged him to a recurrence to fru- 
gal habits'. It was in this way 
that he plunged deeper and deeper 
, down into the vortex of perplexi- 
ties— until the crisis was now 
.reached when all credit was stop- 
ped, embarrassments of the most 
: serious and fatal aspects were 
closing in around, and ruin was 
staring us in the face. ' For if 


the living were sequestered for 
the debts which were due — if the 
soumes of income were thus alto- 
gether snatohed away — what on 
earth was to become of us ? This 
was the question which we were 
deliberating in a sort of family 
council, on that October evening 
when I have thus introduced to 
the little parlour at the parsonage- 
house. But the tumbler of hot 
spirits-and-water which stood 
upon a table behind my father’s 
chair was a sad illustration of 
that sort of desperate recklessness 
and even devil-me-oare state of 
mind to which the unhappy man 
bad become reduced. 

“ Well, something must be 
done,’’ he said, thus breaking a 
pause which had occurred in the 
melancholy conversation : “ and 
the old proverb assures us that 
when things are at the worst 
they often take a turn and mend 
for the best.” 

“Father,*' responded Cyril, in' 
a tone of stern remonstrance, “ it 
is painful to hear you speak with 
what I cannot help styling .a 
flippant levity most unworthy of 
you in every sense. You cannot 
think that it is by sitting down 
idly he're and talking in such a 
strain that your affairs will 
amend themselves of their own 
accord.’’ 

“ To be sure not I” cried my 
mother, in the <sharp- querulous 
voice of a sonr-tempered invalid 
*’ Something must be done — and 
that promptly — or we shall be 
turned out of our borne ; and I see 
no resource but to go to the work- 
house. ' ' 

Here my brother gave so sud- 
den a start, and dashed the open 
palm of his hand with such excit- 
ed. violence upon his thigh, as he 
resumed his seat again, that 1 
almost shrieked out. with wild 
terror. ’ ' 
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** Don’t do ‘that, Cyril ! ’’ ex- 
claimed my mother ! “ it is cruel 
of you 1 You know how nervous I 
am — Then as my brother made 
no answer, but looked more deeply 
sombre and more gloomily sullen 
than before, she went on to ob- 
serve, ’* 1 tell you what must be 
done ; and I have told you so, 
Peter, ’’“'-thus addressing my father 
— “ Over and over again for some 
months past : you must have 
recourse to Mr* Rockingham,’’ 

It was now my turn to start — 
but not as violently as my brother 
had done ; so that the movement 
on my side passed unperceived* 
1 had been suddenly smitten with 
the thought how vain it was to 
seek for succour in that quarter ; 
for even if Mr. Rockingham had 
been a man at all likely to grant 
it, there was an individual in the 
person of his son who would be 
sure to frustrate the design. 

” It is of no use, my dear, ’ said 
my father, addressing himself to 
my mother, in answer to her sug- 
gestion, ** to think of applying 
again, to Mr, Rockingham- Did I 
not beg and implore six or seven 
months ago that he would ad- 
vance me only ten pounds 

“ Yes, yes,’’ interrupted Cyril 
with another start: for every fact 
or allusion which' exposed the 
nakedness of our poverty sent the^ 
pang of shame’s caustic agony, 
vibrating through his heart. 

There is nothing to expect from 
Mr. Bjookingbam : he is a tho- 
roughly selfish worldly minded 
man. Ah, I understand him full 
well 1 Such dispositions as his are 
unfortunately not rax'e on the 
earth. ,He gave you this living 
because he was compelled to give 
it to somebody, and it costs him 
nothing to bestow it upon you. 
Therefore be made a merit of 
the ciction, and set it down to 
a generous sentiment of friend* 


ship. But he let you enter 
upon the incumbency without 
a shilling to help you : you 
found a half-dilapidated house, 
which he offered not to put into 
repair : he knew your circumstan- 
ces — and yet no really kind sue* 
cour did he volunteer towards the 
purchase of a little furniture. 
And he has seen you struggling 
on against difficulties — be has 
beheld you sinking deeper and 
deeper into the mire — ^be has 
looked coldly on — and never has 
he relaxed from his stern impass- 
able egotism to proffer the assist- 
ance of a single guinea! You 
have applied to him more than 
once — and he has refused* By 
heaven!’’ ejaculated Cyril, with 
impetuous vehemence, “ I do 
even believe that he only invites 
us to his mansion to dazzle us 
with the splendour, the surap- 
tuousness, and the luxury by 
which he is surrounded ; and per- 
haps in the very knowledge of our 
distresses, is there a source of 
secret gloating pleasure for him^ 
self. 1 hate him — Yes, I hate 
him l"and sooner than that we 
should again humble ourselves by 
asking at his hands a boon which 
is certain to be refused, we will 
starve ! ’’ 

My brother had gone on speak- 
ing with increasing vehemence, 
and with a deepening flush upon 
bis countenance. He rose too 
from his seat, and walked about 
in the little parlour with violent 
gesticulations. 

‘‘Cyril,” I said, approaching 
him — taking him by the arm--- 
and looking up with afteotionate 
earnestness into hie countenance, 
“do not give way to this useless 
intern^ pera nee tof passion. Just 
now,” I added, in a low whisper, 
“ you reproached our father for 
doj^ling in mere words. ‘ Do not 
you fall into tlae same fault. Let. 
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your tongue convey counsel of a 
practical character, instead of 
giving vent to import denuncla* 
tions. 

"You are right, Rose,’’ he said, 
resuming his seat : and then he 
immediately fell into one of his 
darkly sombre moods. 

“Well, my boy,” said onr 
father, with a kind of reckless 
half-scottish laugh — ^for he had 
just finished his spirits-and* 
water ; “ what are you thinking 
about? ’’ 

“ I am thinking, father,’* re- 
sponded Cyril, abruptly raising his 
eyes and bending them almost 
fiercely on his sire, “that unless 
you can raise thirty pounds by to- 
morrow at twelve o’clock, we 
shall have an execution in the 
house for that debt of Ridgway’s ; 
and all the furniture will be 
swept off— or what is worse, you 
ydurself will be taken to gaol. 
New, there is a fact for you' to 
look in the face ! Don’t attempt 
to shrink away from the contem- 
plation : it stands palpable — 
tangible — like a gaunt spectre 
before you ! 

At this moment there was a 
knock at the front door : and the 
servant-girl presently announced 
Mr. Watson. This person was a 
farmer living close by ; and the 
land which he rented of Mr. Rock- 
ingham, paid in the form of tithe- 
commutation a very considerable 
part of the little income which 
my father derived from the vica" 
rage of Hawthoro. He was a 
middle-aged man — ^blnnt, without 
being rude in his manner — straight 
forward in his dealings— and 
; therefore enjoying an excellent 
.repute in the neighbourhood. I 
‘ must add, too, that while so many 
of our former friends and 
acquaintances had of late been 
' deserting and looking coldly upon 
i us, li&. Watson and his family 


had appeared to regard us with a 
commiserating sympathy ; and 
the little presents >of butter, eggs, 
poultry , and so forth, which &ey 
occasionally sent in, had been 
found very acceptable indeed. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Lambert,*’ 
said the farmer, as he entered the 
room. “Good evening, ma’am.*’ 
1 .hope I find you better : ‘‘ — and 
then he had a kind vs ord for Cyril 
and myself, 

“ Take a glass of something 
hot, Mr, Watson,” said my 
father. “ Rose, dear, fetch a 
clean tumbler ** 

“ Pray do not trouble yourself, 
Miss Lambert,” interrupted the 
farmer, gravely, as his eyes lin- 
gered in a sort of depreciating 
manner upon the flushed and 
haif-tipsy countenance of my 
father. “ I am not going to stay 
a minute. I only looked in to tell 
you, sir,” he continued, address- 
ing himself to my sire, “that I am 
going to give up the farm to my 
son-in-law, as I have arranged 
with Mr. Rockingham to take a 
larger one. You know Edgefield, 
the other side of Riverdale? 
Well, I have taken that.’* 

“ And a beautiful property it 
is,*' observed my father- 

“Yes— I think I shall do well 
upon it,*’ observed Mr. Watson. 

“ You will do well anywhere,’* 
said my mother,’’ heaving a pro- 
found .sigh, as she quickly turned 
her eyes from Mr. Watson to her 
husband,— as if mentally contrast- 
ing the difference between the 
two positions. 

“Well, I work hard, ma’am,'* 
rajoined the farmer ; “and there- 
fore - manage to get an . honest 
crust. But 1 must be off, ’ he add, 
looking at his watch. “ I only 
just dropped in to remind you, 
Mr. Lambert, that when I paid 
those five-and-thirty pounds last 
Christmas, you did not give me a 
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receipt, you know ; and as I and 
my son-in-law are going over the 
accounts together, 1 wish to leave^' 
all square and straight. So if you 
will have the kindness to send me 
along the receipt the first thing in 
the morning, I shall be obliged.” 

‘'The receipt ?” said my father, 
looking^as if he were very much 
astonished* 

“To be sure!’’ exclaimed the 
farmer. “Don’t you recollect you 
came to me in a very great hurry 
one morning, to ask for the 
money ? I gave you the bank 
notes; and you promised to send 
the receipt round — but you did 
not. 1 suppose it slipped your 
memory as indeed it did mine till 
I came to look into the farm 
accounts.” 

“Well, I will see about it in the 
morning,” said my father : “for, 
of course, if I had the money, I 
shall find a 'memorandum down 
in the tithe-book%’’ 

“ If you had it, Mr,' Lambert !” 
exclaimed the farmer, with some 
degree of astonishment and annoy*^ 
anoe. “There can be no doubt of 
it You must recollect it.” 

“But I don’t thought, at this 
minute,*’ was my father’s res- 
ponse: and it was given with such 
an air of confidence that I really 
thought at the time he must be 
right and the farmer must be 
wrong: so that if this money were 
really due to us, it would be a per- 
fect godsend. I perceived also 
that Cyril thought just as I did, 
by the manner in which ho was 
gazing on our father. 

“Do you mean to toll me, Mr. 
Lambert,” said Watson, “ that 
you do not perfectly well recol* 
leot receiving that money?” 

“I have no recollection of it at 
all, was the response boldly and ' 
firmly given; “ and I was just 
thinking, at the time you came 
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in, that I should call upon you 
to-morrow for those arrears.” 

“Indeed!”— and Mr. Watson rose 
from his seat with an abruptness 
which showed how much he was 
annoyed. “Now, look you, Mr. 
Lambert: we will have bat a very 
few words over this matter. I am 
a blunt straightforward man; and 
I will have the thing settled in 
one way or another. Do you mean 
to give me that receipt or not?’’ 

“Get the tithe-book, Cyril,” said 
our father; “ and we will soon see 
whether the payment is entered or 
not.” 

My brother issued from the 
room: and during the few minutes 
he was ‘absent, not a word was 
spoken: but Mr. Watson had an 
air of stern indignation upon his 
usually frank and honest-look- 
ing countenance. Cyril returned 
and gave my father the book, — 
which, upon being referred to, 
exhibited no entry of the parti- 
cular payment under discussion. 
That so important a sum as thirty- 
five pounds should have been lost 
sight of for so many months, by 
a family possessed of so limited 
an inootno and continuously 
reduced to such straits and shifts, 
may seem strange: but when I 
observe that my father kept the 
accounts — that he had grown 
slovenly and neglectful — and that, 
by a frequent anticipation of all 
sources of income, everything like 
regularity in the financial arrange- 
ments had been lost sight of, — it 
did seem quite possible, and even 
probable, to myself and Cyril, as 
well as to our mother; that this 
particular amount had really not 
been paid and had hitherto been 
forgotten. 

? You see,” said my father, 
“there is no memorandum of the , 
payment here/' 

“Perhaps not,” observed Mr. 
Watson, bluntly. “ But do you 
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mean to deny that you received 
the money?’’ 

“Most certainly I do,’’ was the 
answer given with all the bold 
countenance of truth: and as he 
thus spoke, my father lost his 
half-inebirated look. 

“Then you refuse to give me 
the receipt?” said Mr. Watson. 

“Certainly — as there has been 
no payment.” 

“Very well, Lambert,’* conti- 
nued the farmer. *‘I know that, 
as far as law goes, I am in the 
wrong — and shall therefore put 
myself right. Here, sir, is the 
money and now give me a receipt.” 

“Father,” said Cyril, with deep 
earnestness of look and voice, “if 
there is any possibility of mistake 
in the matter, I beg you — 

“Nonsense! there is no mis- 
take interrupted my father, still 
with an air of the most truthful 
confidence. “Draw up a receipt, 
Cyril, and 1 will sign it.” 

This was done; and Mr. Watson 
counted down the amount in gold 
and bank-notes, which my father 
clutched with an avidity and with 
a joyous twinkling of the eyes 
that conjured up strange feelings 
of apprehension and suspicion in 
my heart : while Cyril himself 
stood gazing in a sort of sombi’e 
uncertainty upon his sire’s coun- 
tenance. As for our mother, she 
had remained silent throughout 
the scene, and was evidently as 
much bewildered by it as were 
Cyril and mysolf. 

“Now, Mr. Lambert,’’ said the 
farmer. •* 1 have put myself right 
with" regards to law: but can mu 
do so in the morality of the busi- 
ness? I take God to , witness that 
1 have now paid you the money 
twice over! 1 hope for your own 
sake — ^for the sake of your wife~ 
and for the example your chil- 
dren, that you really have for- 
^ctten the first payment. But I 


fear, sir, yes, 1 fear that it is 
otherwise, and, if so, 1 do not 
envy you your feelings now.” 

“We don’t want a lecture from 
you, Mr, Watson.” exclaimed my 
father, assuming a threatening 
aspect, 

“I have no more too say,” rejoined 
the farmer; and without another 
word^gvithout even a parting salu- 
tation to any of us — he abruptly 
quitted the house. 

“Well, this is a lucky thing 1’’ 
said my father, with a sort of 
subdued chuckle which did me 
harm to hear. “Make me another 
glass. Roser-Why, what are you 
standing there for, looking at me 
in this way? Do you think I rob- 
bed the man ?’’ 

“ Heaven forbid 1“ I almost 
shrieked forth ; and anxious to 
escape as it were from my own 
poignantly harrowing thoughts, I 
snatched up the empty tumbler 
and hurried from the room. But 
as I thus passed forth, 1 could not 
help noticing that my brother 
Cyril was standing with arms 
folded, and with his eyes fixed in 
so peculiar a manner upon his 
father’s countenance, that I had 
no difficulty in comprehending 
what was uppermost in his mind; 
and as I sped to the kitchen to 
procure some hot water, I mur- 
mured to myself, “My God I my 
God ! is it possible that my own 
father has really done a dis- 
honest deed 

When 1 returned to the parlour, 
I found that Cyril had gone up to 
his chamber; and as it was now 
time for myself and the servant- 
girl to assist my mother to the 
room where she slept, the poig- 
nancy of my reflections was, for 
the moment, absorbed in the 
bustle of these preparations for 
retiring to rest. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

FRESH STRUGGLES A.ND FRESH 
EESOURGSS. 

I HAD not been many moments in 
my own chamber, when the 
door gently openedjand Cyril made 
his appearance. He was pale as 
death ; and a strange — ■almost a, 
fearful light — ^was burning in his 
eyes. He put his finger to his 
lip to enjoin silence : for he doubt' 
less perceived that 1 was so struck 
by his aspect as to be on the point 
of sending forth an ejaculation of 
terror. 

" Hush, Rose !” he said, clos- 
ing the door as noiselessly as 
he had opened it : “ we must not 
be overheard.’’ 

“ But what is the matter, my 
dearest brother ?” I inquired . yet 
full well could T comprehend the 
hideous thoughts which were 
agitating in his mind ; for the 
same had fastened their vulture- 
talons upon the roost sensitive 
chords of my own heart. 

“ Rose,” he said, in a low 
hoarse voice, — and as he drew 
close towards me his hot breath 
literally burnt my cheek, — “ a 
horrible suspicion is torturing 
me. It racks me like a fiend — it 
excruciates me like a remorse* 
1 could not retire to bed before I 
had spoken to you. Indeed, 1 am 
determined to fathom this fearful 
mystery. For if our father's 
difficulties are to be bolstered up 
by crime 

“ My God, Cyril 1’’ I murmured: 
and 1 felt that 1 also had become 
pale as death ; “we must not en- 
tertain that thought. 1 shudder at 
the bare idea-—’’ 

“ Yes, Rose," he interrupted me, 
with a vehemence that was almost 
fierce ; but you cannot prevent 
yourself from entertaining the 
suspicion. I know you do ! I saw 


by your countenance dCwn-stairs 
just now that you were smitten 
with the same horrible misgiving 
which siezed upon me." 

“ O Cyril ! are we indeed to 
think so ill of our own father 
-and 1 burst into tears. 

“ Yes — weep, Rose !’’ responded 
my brother, in a low voice, but 
with a terrible bitterness of ac- 
cent “ weep - for you have indeed 
but too much cause f Our sire— 
the author of our being— is dis- 
honoured in the eyes of ^his own 
children. Jt is horrible -horrible!" 

“ And yet if he be innocent I 
exclaimed passionately. “ Oh, 
let us think so 1 We must, we 
must !” 

“Would to heaven that we 
could !" cried my brother : and 
the awfully sombre expression of 
his countenance showed how 
impossible it was for him to adopt 
that favourable belief. “ But, as 
I just now said, I am resolved to 
fathom this mystery. So long as 
it is involved in the slightest un- 
certainty, I shall be the most 
wretchedly restless of human 
creatures. 1 am determined to 
know the best or the worst at 
once — and as he thus spoke he 
hastily took off his boots' 

” What do you moau to do I 
inquired, astonished at this pro- 
ceeding. 

“ What will I do r he echoed. 
“ I will go and listen at the door 
of our parent’s room. They are 
certain to be speaking of the mat* 
ter ; and as they have no secrets 
from each other — ^*’ 

“ But, Cyril, do you not reflect 
that it is wrong to play the eaves- 
dropper with regard to our father 
and our mother — and as 1 thus 
spoke, 1 fixed upon my brother a 
look of earnest depreciating en- 
treaty. 

. “ I reflect upon nothing but the 
one hideous mystery which I am 
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resolved to clear up:” — and his 
words were uttered with a passion- 
ate vehemence which I saw was 
beyond control. “ Come with 
me, if you will ; but not another 
syllable of remonstrance ! Yes — 
come with me. Eose — and he 
looked half wild, half mad, as he 
spoke. “ It is better that you also 
should have every doubt clear- 
ed up. 

There waS* such hurry and con- 
fusion in my brain — such a fear- 
ful bewilderment in my thoughts — 
that I knew not what I was doing; 
and mechanically did I follow my 
brother from the room. We des- 
cended the stairs softly : for I 
should observe that ever since 
paralysis had seized upon our 
mother, she aud my father slept 
upon the ground floor. 

Cyril led the way, holding me 
by the hand with a grasp of spas- 
modic violence ; so that it wa^ in 
a sort of dismayed terror and 
automatondike obedience I ac- 
companied him. We reached 
the door of our parent’s chamber; 
they were talking within ; and 
the very first words which smote 
our ears were but too well calcu- 
lated to rivet us to the spot. 

“ Well, then.” my father was 
saying, in a tone of reckless bra- 
vado. ‘T don’t care a fig what -the 
children may think. Let them 
think what they like ! The world 
is warning against us ; and we 
will war against 'the world. It is 
useless to stand on punctilios. 
We can’t afford to be honest any 
longer — and that’s all about it.” 

“ Ah, Peter,” said my mother, 
“ this is dreadful language — 
dreadful, dreadful !” 

” But it would be much more 
dreadful for us to have all the 
furniture swept away. Now don't 
you see ? — ^tbis money will settle 
Ridgway’s claim to-morrow ; and- 
Wfliball have five pounds over 


and above to go on with. Then if 
next Monday we could only ma- 
nage to pay that hundred pounds 
to Smithson, who threatens the 
sequestration proceedings — ’’ 

“ But 1 can never bring myself 
to write such a letter as you 
have suggested,’’ interrupted my 
mother in her shrill querulous 
voice. " I won’t do it, Peter— 
I won’t indeed ! It is shocking of 
you to devise such a fraud, and 
endeavour to lead me into it.’’ 

“ Fraud ? What nonsense !” eja- 
culated my father, in a tone of 
brutal scorn, mingled with anger. 
” I tell you that you must write 
the letter. Fraud ? it’s all non- 
sense ! There’s no fraud in get- 
ting money from one’s own rela- 
tions.” 

” But you know, Peter, that 
ever since our marriage, all cor- 
respondence has ceased between 
me and the Haverstocks — except 
the useless appeals I have at limes 
made — ” 

‘‘All through the cursed pride of 
your sister!*’ exclaimed my father. 
‘‘Just because you married a poor 
clergymanl’’ he added, with a 
scornful chuckle, ‘‘And by heaven, 
it is a poor clergyman, too, that 
you threw yourself away upon! 
But if you don’t wish to see us 
reduced to beggary, and all go to 
the workhouse ’’ 

‘ Well, well,’’ interrupted my 
mother, ‘‘don’t talk any more of it 
to-night: do hold your tongue— 
and 1 will see what is to be done 
to-morrow.,’ 

The voices ceased; and when at 
the expiration of a minute they 
began conversing again, it was on 
another topic. Cyril — who had 
never once let me go my hand, 
but had almost at every instant 
tightened his grasp upon it, as if 
his whole frame were writhing 
with a spasmodic agony as the 
words of our pi»re,at’s disooure 
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smote him blow upon blow, — now 
led me away from the door where 
our ears had received such terri- 
ble revelations, not merely con- 
firming our worst suspicions, but 
even proving that the first step 
in the downward path of crime 
was to be quickly followed by 
another. We reached my cham- 
ber again: and there Oyrii, sud- 
denly drooping my hand, said in 
a voice so fearfully altered from 
its natural tones that it sent the 
blood with an ice-chill to my 
heart’s core. “Now, Bose, there is 
no longer any uncertainty ! Our 
own father is a villain — our 
mother will lend herself to his 
infamous devices — ’’ 

“No, no!*’ I murmured, with 
excruciation of feeling, “we will 
interfere. Cyril— ’ 

“Ridiculous!” he ejaculated, 
scornfully. “Would you confess 
that we had played the part of 
eavesdroppers? No, no, I charge 
you not to breathe a syllable which 
shall betray our proceeding. Do 
you hear me. Rose? And do you 
promise?” 

“Yes, yes. Cyril: I promise any- 
thing-every thing! But for heaven’s 
sake speak not with this despe- 
rate recklessness of tone— it fills 
me with the most terrible alarms!” 

“What! that I myself shall turn 
criminal next?’’ He said, in a low 
hoarse whisper, but with accents 
of the bitterest, fiercest irony. 
“Well, .it is possible: for I see that 
we are a doomed family*— and it is 
useless to struggle against desti* 
ny. Good night, Rose— and pray 
if you can**’ 

With these words he left me 
abruptly. But what did ho mean 
by telling .mo to pray if I could? 
There was something of horrible 
mockery in the tone with which 
the syllables wore uttered; and as 
the light of the candle threw its 
beaxns upon his features# theex** 


pression of that pale countenance 
was even fiendishly sardonic. I 
retired to rest with tears In my 
eyes, with anguish in my heart, 
and with the most horrible fore- 
bodings in respect to the future. 
I endeavoured to pray: but the 
sy llables died upon iny lips — for 
I felt as if God himself was 
deserting us. 

I should here explain that my 
mother had married entirely in 
oppos^ition to the wishes of her 
family; and that her father (her 
maternal parent having been long 
previously dead) disowned and 
discarded her. He was a tolerably 
wealthy man; and when he died, 
which was shortly after her dis* 
obedient marriage — her name was 
not even mentioned in his will. 
All his property was left to her 
sister, who was married to Sir 
John Havorstock — a rich baronet. 
The Haverstocks had likewise 
broken off all communication and 
correspondence with my mother; 
and though, under the pressure 
of difficulties, she had occasional- 
ly written the most appealing 
letters for .pecuniary Succour, 
they bad never elicited more than 
one reply from her sister, Lady 
HaverstCok. This reply, couched 
in the most laconic terms, was to 
the effect that my mother need 
hope for no succour at the hands 
of her offended relatives, < so long 
as the husband on whom she had 
chosen to throw herself away 
was alive. Indeed, the unfeeling 
epistle seemed to intimate that the 
Havorstookw would, be glad to 
hear of Mr. Lambert’s death — in 
the event of which casualty they 
could alone be induced to render 
the slightest iassistanoe to my 
mother. 

But to resume the thread of my 
narrative, after having passed a 
wretched and almost . sleepless 
night I descended in the morning 
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with a racking headache, and the 
first person whom I met down 
stairs was my brother Cyril, His 
countenance was very pale, and 
seemed to wear an expression of 
of dogged, sullen resolution. He 
caught me by the arm; and hastily 
as well as hoarsely whispered in 
my ear, “Remember your solemn 
promise, Rose! — not a syllable of 
what took place last night!” 

I gave him to understand that 
my pledge should be inviolably 
kept: but when I looked my father 
and mother in the face, I could 
scarcely prevent myself from 
bursting into tears —throwing 
myself at theirfeet — avowing what 
I had overhead. ..and imploring 
not to take another step forward 
in the descent of wrong-doing. 
Cyril, doubtless, understood what 
was passing in my mind: for as I 
glanced towards him across the 
breakfast-tabic, I perceived his 
dark eyes fixed significantly upon 
me, and with even a look of fierce 
menace, — as if to warn me not to 
break the promise he had extorted 
from me. I was glad when the 
meal was over; and I sought in 
the bustle and occupation of house- 
hold affaire, to escape from the 
bitter anguish of my thoughts. 
Cyril went out for a walk in one 
direction; and my father proceed- 
ed »to Riverdale to settle Ridg- 
way’s claim. He was absent until 
about three in the afternoon; and 
when he came back, it was with 
the flushed countenance and 
watery eyes of one who bad been 
drinking. He drew forth a packet 
of letter paper, which he proceeded 
at once to lock up in his desk: but 
as the envelope hapt)ened to come 
off, I was struck by observing that 
there was a sheet of black-edged 
paper amongst the rest. It how- 
ever instantaneously occurred to 
me that it must have been put in 
the parcel by an oversight of the 


stationer where the purchase was 
made. Nevertheless, I did not like 
the scrutinizing look which both 
my father and mother bent upon 
me when they saw that 1 had 
caught a glimpse of that black- 
edged sheet. I issued quickly from 
the room — put on my bonnet and 
shawl — and went oar for a walk. 

While proceeding through the 
village, I encountered Mr, 
Watson’s daughters ; and the 
colour mantled on my cheeks as 
they crossed pointedly over to the 
opposite side, thus giving mo the 
complete out. Ob, what an agony 
of shame did I then experience 1 
— ^for but too well did I compre- 
hend in the cause of this beha- 
viour on their part; and I felt 
that the sins of the father were 
indeed being visited upon the 
children. I turned into the fields ; 

I wept floods of tears — I sat down 
upon a bank, convulsed with 
anguish : it‘ is impossible for 
language to describe the poig- 
nancy of the affliction which I 
then endured. Ail of a suddon 
the sounds of a horse^s hoofs 
upon the hard bridle-path through 
the field, smote upon my ears : I 
looked, up, and beheld Horace 
Rockingham. He cantered grace- 
fully — for he was a beautiful rider 
-—up to the spot where I hastened 
to rise from the bank, at the 
same time wiping the tears from 
my eyes. 

“ So we meet again, Miss Lam- 
bert,’’ he said, modulating Ms 
musical voice to a cold firmness : 
then, as I was rapidly moving 
away from the spot, he sprang 
from his horse, holding the bridle ' 
by one hand, and grasping my 
arm by the other. 

“ Release me sir I exclaimed 
with burning indignation, as I 
tore my arm from his clufcefi. 

** One word, Miss Lambert^ 
and only one word I he dried, 
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with an emphasis which had a 
mingled significanoy and author- 
ity that forced me to stop despite 
of myself. 

'‘You have doubtless begun to 
find out,” be went on to say, “that 
the menaces I uttered upwards of 
three months back, were not mere 
idle words. Stay! I have put a 
few syllables to speak on the pre- 
sent occasion* Ruin hovers over 
your family: the web is closing in 
around yon all — ‘and your father 
by his own conduct is helping to 
precipitate the cstastrophe.” 

Wretched boy!” 1 exclaimed — 
and I felt that my eyes flashed 
fire : “you are the fi^nd who has 
been hastening that ruin of which 
you now speak so gloatingly!” 

“Yes — I deny it noi — glory in 
it,*’ he cried : and there was a 
devil’s mockery in the laugh 
which his lips sent forh. “One 
word, Rose, ere we separate! You 
shall be mine I have sworn that 
1 will possess you — ” 

“iMever!’’ I ejaculated, vehe- 
mently : and again 1 "was hasten- 
ing away, when once more he 
caught me by the arm. 

''But you shall hear mel” he 
cried, with all the haughty inso- 
lence of a man, and which* really 
for the moment blinded my eyes 
to the fact that it was the delicate 
frail-looking stripling who thus 
spoke* “V'ou have again called 
me a boy ! In your anger have you 
done that which in your familiar- 
ity you were wont to do. Well, but 
tbe boy — ‘as you term him — will 
coerce you with a giant’s power. 
Rest assured that the time will 
come when houseless, foodless— 
or else to save yourself from that 
two-fold condition of utter misery 
^you will accept my proffer,” 

' “Ifever, you vile boyl” I ejacu- 
l&ted, passionately: and then I 
hurried away— -but not before I 
caught the fierce glare of his eyes 


as their light seemed to blaze upon 
me wifch a devouring and over- 
whelming power. 

He sprang upon his horse, and 
galloped away. I roamed awhile 
through the fields; and when I 
had oomewhat tranquillized the 
strong emotions which lif!d 
been excited, I bent my steps 
homeward. My brother overtook 
me; and 1 now made a superhu- 
man effort to subdue whatsoever 
traces of agitation might have 
remained on my features: because 
not for worlds would I have bad 
him penetrate the source of my 
recent trouble. I asked him where 
ho had been, and why of late he 
had never offered to take me out 
for a walk, as he was at onetime 
wont to do ? 

“Because, Rose,” he answered, 
bitterly “I can brook no other 
companionship than my own 
thoughts; and even from those 
would I at times fain flee away, 
if such flight were possible. Think 
you not that after the scenes of 
last night I have had enough to 
think of? I have wandered far — I 
have hurried on through the dis- 
tant fields— I have called aloxid to 
my God to help me, and snatch 
mo from the brink of that preci-. 
pice on which I feel myself to be 
standing 1” 

“You, Cyril 1” I exclaimed, turn- 
ing upon my brother my affright- 
ed glances. “To what do you 
allude 

“ Are we not all hovering on 
the very verge of ruin ? ” he 
demanded. “ Think you that if 
by any fresh iniquity, such as’ 
that which we heard vaguely and 
distantly alluded to last night, 
our father should succeed in 
staving off the next difficulty 
which he will have to confront, — 
there will not be a doaen others 
coming up in rapid succession to 
ravage our house like the batta- 
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lions of an invading army ? Ah, 
Rose ! do not blind yourself to the 
fact that our position is frightful, 
horrible to contemplate ! 

I remained silent : 1 feared by 
any fresh comment or question to 
work up my brother’s feeling to 
a still greater degree of excite- 
ment ; — and he continued walking 
by my side in a mood of sombre 
reserve. In this way we reached 
the cparsonsge and found our 
father seated over his spirits-and“ 
water. 

Several days passed — the end 
of the week came and the Satur- 
day morning’s post brought a 
letter, for which my father was 
evidently on the watch, inasmuch 
as he. ran forth to receive it from 
the postman’s hand the instant 
this individual was seen approach- 
ing the door. Hastily tearing it 
open, my father with exulting look 
produced a bank-note, exclaiming 
** A hundred pounds ! Smithson 
will be paid 1” 

It was evident that he did not 
chooso to trouble himself with 
what might be written in the 
letter which* he handed to my 
mother, who was in a sort of 
feverish haste to read it while 
I glanced towards Oyril, who 
threw upon me a look of mingled 
significancy and depreciation, as 
much as to say that the fraud 
had been perpetrated — that it had 
proved successful — but that I was 
still to adhere to my promise of 
not mentioning how we had 
overheard our parents discussing 
the nefarious stratagem, whatso- 
ever it were, which had brought 
this pecuniary succour. 

Again was my father speedily 
off to Eiverdale; and while I was 
occupied in domstie duties* assist- 
ing the servant-girl in her work, 
— Oyril, instead of roaming abroad 
as of late had been his wont, 
remained in the parlour with his 


mother. Some hours thus passed; 
and in the middle of the day Cyril 
came to where I was occupied, and 
beckoned me apart, I saw that 
he had something of importance 
to communicate: forhis looks were 
strange with mingled wildness 
and gloomy resolve — as if apart 
from the intelligence he had to 
give. There -was in his mind a 
fixed determination of some des- 
perate nature. 

‘‘For heaven’s sake keep me 
not in suspense, Cyril 1” I said, 
tortured with anxiety. ^‘Some 
new calamity has happened?” 

“No, nothing new — only the 
unravelment of that mysterious 
fraud which we heard the other 
night dimly and vaguely hinted 
at. You have already learnt Rose, 
that your father is a villain: you 
are now to be informed that your 
mother has stained herself with 
dark dishonesty — ’’ 

“Cyril ! Cyril T' I murmured in 
agony: “beware of what you say!’’ 

“ Nay'— but hear me,” he ejacu- 
lated, while a horribly sardonic 
expression swept over his counte- 
nance, “Do you know wherefore 
I have stayed at home all the fore- 
noon I will tell you. it was to 
obtain an insight into that letter 
which came this morning. Our 
mother placed it behind her in the 
easy- chair: I waited patienty till 
she dozed off : then X took tlie 
letter—” 

Cyril 1” and 1 was shocked at 
his proceeding.” . 

“ Nonsense, Rose 1 do not up- 
braid me I I am determined to 
know everything. No ^tep shall 
our parents take in whatsoever 
direction— either a right or a 
wrong one without its being scru- 
tinized and discovered by me. 
There was no more harm in 
reading that letter than in listen- 
ing the other night at the door/’ 
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“ But both were wrong, Cyril ; 
and deeply have I since regretted/’ 
“This is ridiculous Rose!” inter- 
rupted my brother, impatiently. 
“Are we to walk blindly on to our 
ruin ? is there not at least some 
little satisfaction in watching the 
influences which are precipitating 
us thither 1 Well, but about this 
letter ! I read it. It is from Lady 
Haverstock — and in answer to 
one which, it appears, our mother 
wrote last Tuesday. And what 
think you is the pretty little 
fraud,” he demanded with a laugh 
that seemed to ring with the 
mockery of a fiend, “which elicited 
that supply of money 
“ I cannot coniecture,” I mi^r- 
mured, in an almost dying tone, 
“Our mother wrote to her sister, 

^ Lady Haverstock, to say that her 
husband was no more—’’ 

“ Cyril r* I ejaculated ; and I 
felt dismayed and astounded. 

“ Yes— it is so, Rose. Only 
fancy a wife bringing her mind 
to such a degree of cold-blooded 
callousness that she could sit 
down and v^rite adetailed narrative 
of the fictitious death of her own 
husband;— only conceive a woman 
capable of such a horror I Picture 
to yourself that woman minutely 
setting forth the distresses into 
which the sudden bereavement 
had plunged her — her inability to 
buy mourning — the total want 
of means to inter the deceased 
decently — an execution in the 
house — ^the very corpse itself 
under the embargo of the law ! 
Well, Rose — all this has our 
mother done 1” 

“Cyril say no more— Y ou have 
already said too much I’—and I 
felt as if 1 were about to faint. 

“Do not yield to childish feel- 
ings,” he said, hoarsely a,nd fierce- 
ly, as he grasped me by the arm, 
and even shook me violently. 
We are not in a position that 
4 


we can^ afford to give way to 
lackadaisical emotions. And re- 
member, Rose— not a word of all I 
have told you! nota syllable to be- 
tray our parems that we are trac.. 
ing their misdeeds step by step !’’ 

Having thus spoken, Cyril hur- 
ried abruptly away; and from the 
little back garden where our collo- 
quy had taken place, I presently 
beheld him passing slowly 
through the fields, with his arms 
folded across his breast— his looks 
bent do^vn — his footsteps slow— 
and his whole appearance indicat- 
ing that the sotnbce mood was 
upon him. I remained in that 
garden for some minutes ere I 
could venture to return into the 
house; for I felt Jhat I should not 
dare face even the servant-girl, 
because my features would betray 
the terrible trouble which was 
agitating in ray mind. Oh I to 
think that my mother could have 
done so bad a deed— could have 
committed such a flagrant fraud I 
Now was I no longer at a loss to 
conjecture for what purpose that 
black-edged sheet of paper had 
been wanted: it was the one on 
which the false tale of death was 
barn$ to her sister in London ! 
As I reflected up on the whole 
proceeding? I felt so wretched 
that I could cheerfully have wel^ 
corned death- At length I succeed- 
ed in assuming a certain air of 
composure: but when I next 
entered the parlour and met my 
mother^s gaze, I 4^ickly averted 
my eyes, and affected to be busy 
in arranging the books upon the 
shelf; for t felt as abashed and as 
confused as if I myself had been 
doing something wrong, and was 
afraid of having the secret pene- 
trated. For, ohl innocence itself 
will blush? when, on the p^rt of 
a child, it has to look guilt in the 
face, and that guilt personified in 
a parent I 
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At a late hour my father return- 
ed from Riverdale: he was in a 
condition of half-tipsy exultation- 
for Smithson’s liability was settl- 
ed, and he doubtless felt that he 
had now breathing-time, as at least 
a fortnight must elapse ere the 
next claim would become very ur- 
gent. I will not* dwell upom the 
thoughts and feelings which dis- 
tracted me during that fortnight: 
suffice it to say that the Interval 
passed:*— and now, on the eve of 
another serious difficulty, we were 
all once more assembled in what 
may be termed a family council. 
The scene was pretty well the 
same as that which I described on 
the first evening when intro- 
ducing the reader to the interior 
of our little parlour, — ^with this 
difference, however, that my 
father, having grown bolder — or 
I perhaps ought to say more cal- 
lous and indifferent in respect to 
his drinking habits — did not now 
put his glass on the table behind 
him, but had the tray, the bottle, 
and the accessories, placed upon 
a table in front of him. 

"'Well, here we are, quite like a 
parliament,’’ he said with a sortof 
chuckle, as if his speech were 
a very witty one and his misfor- 
tunes were a subject for jest; 
“because we are sitting in com- 
mittee of ways and means.There’s 
Jone’s threatened execution will 
be in to-morrow for seventy-eight 
pounds; and not seventy-eight 
pence to meet it with.” 

“h suppose ” said my brother, in 
a coldly quiet manner, “your own 
resources are exhausted, and you 
have no more unpaid tithes of 
which you can demand a settle- 
ment?” 

“What do you mean by that 
remark?” exclaimed our sire, be- 
coming purple in the face. ‘'You 
don’t suppose-Hio you— Ihat I 
cheated Watson?” 


“1^ do not say so,” answered 
Cyril, still with glacial tranquil* 
lity — a tranquillity more horrible 
to contemplate than even a storm 
of passion would have been: “but 
every one in the neighbourhood 
says that you did — 

“ I know what the lying scoun- 
drels do say,’’ interrupted my 
father. “But never mind!’’— and 
he tossed off the remaining con- 
tents of bis glass, as if in the 
alcoholic fluid all care could be 
drowned. 

“And you, mother,” continued 
Cyril, “ have no -fresh resource?” 

“What does the boy mean?’’ she 
cried, in the sharp voice of queru- 
lous irritability. 

“Only,” responded Cyril, “that 
as you yourself observ^ the 
othqr day, your sister Lady^ 
Haverstock had at length relented 
somewhat and had sent that hun* 
dred pound note,—! thought per- 
haps you might manage to get 
another supply from the same 
quarter?” 

This was a scene most shock- 
ingly painful tqme; and I saw that 
both my father and mother were 
eyeing Cyril— the former with a 
half tipsy look, the latter with 
all the. keenness of ‘her most pier- 
cing gaze, — while he affectsd (for 
I saw that it was affectation) to be 
totally unconscious that he was 
thus the object of their close scru- 
tiny. Then they exchanged glan- 
ces, as much as to inquire of each 
other whether it were possible 
that Cyril could have penetrated 
the fraud which had been com- 
mitted in respect to Lady Haver- 
stock. 

“Well,’’ continued my brother, 
“1 am to suppose therefore that 
you, father, have no resource 
left— and that you mother, • are 
equally without one. Yet, seventy- 
eight pounds must be paid to- 
morrow, or etso the furniture will 
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be swept awa 7 ; and if once that 
crowning disgrace should occur, 
we may all as well go and hang 
ourselves. So I suppose that it is 
my turn to try a resource — ^whioh 
very fortunately I have at this 
moment.” 

“You, Cyril?” I ejaculated, 
while my father and mother 
gazed upon him in speechless 
amazement; and all the time he 
preserved that cold tranquillity 
— glacial self-possession — which 
appeared to me so fearfully un- 
natural and therefore so terribly 
ominous. 

“Yes,’’ he said, rising from bis 
seat with a sudden assumption of 
a careless demeanour, as if it 
were after all a very simple mat- 
ter which he had in view; “fortu- 
nately 1 have a resource. I have 
formed an acquaintance with a 
gentleman at Riverdale — a new 
inhabitant there who has taken a 
liking for me. On the last occa- 
sion that I saw him, he gave me 
to understand he was not altoge- 
ther unacquainted with our pecu- 
niary difficulties; and that in 
time of need he would not mind 
relieving them to a reasonable ex« 
tent. So I will set offi and see 
him at once.” 

“This evening, Oyrill? I ex- 
claimed. It is nine o’clock.” 

“No matter. Rose,’’ he answered 
‘‘It is a starlit night — clear and 
frosty; and I shall enjoy the walk. 
I can have a bed at my friend’s 
house?” 

“ But who is this friend ?’’ in- 
quired my father. 

“ Never mind who he is,” res- 
ponded Cyril : then with a laugh, 
he added, “ 1 am not going to give 
you the information, and thus 
enable you to call upon my friend 
and pester him for .fresh loans. 
What I shall get from him this 
evening, will be a sum once for 
all lent— or rather given. So you 


may expect me at breakfast-time; 
and if he is the man I take him to 
be. I shall not come back empty- 
handed.” 

With these words Cyril issued 
from the parlour ; but I followed 
him into the passage as he was 
putting on his hat and great coat; 
and in a low whispering voice, I 
said, “ Dearest brother, you know 
not what dread misgivings and 
alarms your words and looks have 
excited within me ! I am afraid 
— forgive me if I wrong you — ^but 
I am afraid that you have not 
been speaking the truth about 
this friend of yours — 

‘‘Indeed I have Rose,’* answered 
Cyril, also in whispering accents; 

“ and you must agree with me 
that I only performed a wise part 
in concealing his- name from my 
father. Do not detain me, dear 
Rose — or I shall not reach the 
house before he is in bed. Good 
night.’’ 

He then issued from the dwell- 
ing ; and I re-entered the parlour, 
where I found my father and 
mother bewildering •themselves in 
conjuctures who Cyril’s friend 
could be ; for they evidently be- 
lieved implicitly the tale which 
he had told — as indeed I did now. 
After the assurances which he had 
given me, how could I any longer 
doubt it ? Yet when I retired to 
rest that night, my mind was 
agitated with certain vague fears 
which haunted me like indefinite 
shapes dimly seen through a deep 
mist. I lay awake for a long time; 
and when sleep gradually came 
over me, it brought troubles and 
anxious dreams, which lasted till 
the morning. It was still dusk — it 
being the beginning of November 
—when I rose from my feverish 
couch ; and scarcely had I des- 
cended to the parlour, when Cyril 
entered the bouse. He looked 
exceedingly pale and also hag- 
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gard, a<r5 if he had sat up the 
greater portion, or even^the whole 
of the night. But he smiled when 
he saw me ; and yet methought it 
was a forced and sickly smile — 
and I anadously inquired if he 
were ill ? 

To tell the truth, I am not 
very well. Rose,*’ he responded 
with the assumption of a careless 
air: “for the fact is, my friend 
would make me sit down and 
share a bottle of wine with him. 
I could not refuse — particularly 
as I had a boon to request ; and 
as you know I am naturally tem- 
perate, it was quite a debanoh for 
xne» 

■ “ Ah ! no wonder you feel and 
look ill,*’ I said. “ I will make 
haste and get you a cup of tea.” 

"‘Do, Bose — and I will just go 
up and put off these muddy boots. 
The weather has completely 
changed, you see ; and a nasty 
drizzling rain is falling. But by 
the bye, you must be anxious to 
know the success of my visit. I 
have got eighty pounds — and so 
to-day’s liability is oared for. I 
wonder which will be the next — 
and still more how it is to be 
met." 

He ascended, to his chamber ; 
and while I was preparing the 
breakfast, my father entered the 
sitting-room. He had heard Cyril 
come in ; and eagerly asked me 
what intelligonce he had brought. 
When I informed him, he rubbed 
his hands . gleefully — observing, 
“But I wish Cyril would tell us 
who this kind friend .is that I 
might go and thank him per- 
sonally." 

I made no answer : for indeed I 
myself was unable to give one — 
and I went to assist the servant- 
girl in lifting my mother from the 
bed'Charnber to the parlour- Cyril 
presently descended from his own 
rooth , and after breakfast be 


produced the eighty pounds, with 
which my father at once set off to 
Riverdale, to anticipate the visits 
of the law. But he had not left 
the house more than an hour, 
when a gig drove up to the door, 
and a couple of men alighted. 

Their -errand was soon made 
known: they were sheriff’s offi 
cers, who had come to put in an 
execution for fifty seven pounds 
— another liability, of the close 
pressure of which we were until 
this moment all in ignorance. We 
knew that law proceedings had 
been taken in the matter ; but 
my father had led us to believe 
that two or three weeks would 
yet elapse ere extremities could 
be had recourse to. It however- 
appeared that by some oversight 
on thb part of the attorney at 
Riverdale, who was usually em- 
ployed by my father to stave off 
the law’s evil days, — a judgment 
had been obtained and signed- 
execution had immediately issued 
— and thus, while he was on his 
way to Riverdale to pay off one 
liability, the consequences of 
another came upon us like a 
thunderbolt. Of course there was 
no money to meet the demand : 
and the sheriff’s ofScer, leaving 
his man in possession, . drove 
a'V&^ay. 

Here was a calamity ; and how 
was it possibly to be met ? My 
mother seemed to fall into the 
stupor of despair : Cyril looked 
more than ever moody and sombre. 
With arms folded across his 
breast he sat in his chair, plung- 
ed in the darkest reverie ;~while 
I was so excited and so bewilder- 
ed with anguish and terror, that 
I knew not what to do, I longed 
to put on my bonnet and shawl — 
rush forth from the house— and 
roam whithersoever my unguid- 
ed, footsteps might take me, so 
long as I eoulcf flee from a thresh- 
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old which had thus been darken- 
ed by the ominous shape of law’s 
myrmidons. But 1 was compel- 
led to remain at home ; for my 
mother was now in a state which 
needed all my attention. 

In the afternoon my father 
returned in a half-tipsy condition 
as usual : but when he learnt 
that an execution Jwas in the 
house, he seemed sobered in a 
minute, 1 did not anticipate that 
the intelligence would produce so 
strong an effect upon him, : — and 
even in the midst of all * these 
bitter trials and sore troubles, it 
was some little consolation to 
perceive that he was not quite s o 
hardened and callous as I feared 
he had become. But what was 
now to be done ? The man. might 
remain in possession a few days, 
— at the expiration of which, If 
the money were not forthcoming, 
the furniture must be sold. My 
brother offered no suggestion : he 
remained gloomily, moodily si- 
lent. Ourfather dropped a hint 
that Cyril might, if he choose, 
pay another visit to his unknown 
friend at Riverdale : but my bro- 
ther shook his head abruptly — 
almost fiercely ; and my father 
doubtless saw it was useless to 
press the point. 

Several days passed ; and noth- 
ing was done towards the settle- 
ment of the liability: indeed there 
seemed nothing that could be 
done. Methought that Cyril felt 
even more than any of us, the 
disgrace and ignominy which had 
already overtaken us, as well as 
the prospect of utter ruin' which 
we had before us. He seemed 
completely broken down — utterly 
spirit-crushed. Those few days 
had worked the ‘ effect of weeks 
and months of grief upon Cyril I 
He grew visibly iattenuated— 
haggard— careworn — ghastly, — 
and nervous too: * for. at every 


knock at the door he would fly to 
the window and look forth to see 
who was coining. 

** Poor Cyril!’* I said to myself; 
he is in hourly — indeed moment- 
ary anticipation of fresh calami- 
ties. And no wonder ! for they 
appear to be falling thick as snow 
flakes upon our heads.’* 

At length the sheriff’s ofSoer 
came with the auotioner’s man to 
take the inventory and ticket the 
goods, preparatory to the sale, 
which was to take place on the 
ensuing day. Since the execution 
was first put in, I had not once 
crossed the threshold of the house: 
I knew that the report must be all 
over the village — -and I was 
ashamed to issue forth. But now 
that this process of making the 
inventory and ticketing all our 
little articles of furniture, was 
going on, I felt as if despair were 
rendering me mad~as if my brain 
were turning under the influence 
of an ineffable anguish. I longed 
for fresh air. The weather was 
again clear and frosty ; and I felt 
that I must go out, if only for, a 
few minutes— 'or that I should be 
stifled in-doors. I asked Cyril to 
accompany me ; but he only 
shook his head by way of refusal ; 
and I went forth alone. 

Hurrying away from the 
village, I struck into a by-lane: 
but scarcely had I entered it when 
I heard hasty footsteps following 
clo^e behind: and looking back-— 
with the idea that perhaps it was 
Cyril,' who on second thoughts 
had chosen to accompany me— I 
immediately recognised Horace 
Rockingbara’^s valet, whom I had 
often seen when at parties at 
Hawthorn Hall, He was a man 
of about thirty— excessively heat 
in his personal appearance — but 
one whose look had never pleased 
me. Though profoundly respect* 
ful, he had a sort of hypocritical 
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manner about him, which created 
the impression that he was not 
sincere ; and there was also some- 
thing sinister in his eyes, which 
aggravated the unfavourable 
notion thus conveyed with 
regard to his true character. 

I was convinced, the instant 
I thus saw him following me, 
that he had some letter or 
message from his young master : 
and I felt my blood crimsoning 
and burning on my cheeks at the 
bare thought of receiving any 
fresh impertinence from Horatio 
Rockingham— especially through 
the medium of a lacquey ! I quick- 
ened my pace * but the man speed- 
ily overtook me ; and touching 
his hat he said, “Miss Lambert, I 
beg your pardon for intruding 
upon you, but I have a note to 
deliver — 

“ A note 1- from whom ?” T de- 
manded, stopping short, and fling- 
ing an indignant look upon the 
menial- 

“From Mr. Horace, ’ was the 
answer : and he produced a note 
at the same time. 

“Mr. Horace Rockingham,’* I 
said, “dares to send a note in a 
stealthy manner to me?’*— and I 
drew myself up with no assumed 
air of offended dignity, but with 
all the genuine sincerity of that 
feeling. , 

“I beg your pardon, Miss,’ the 
valet at once replied: “but I am 
only acting in obedience to the 
commands of my master. I hope 
you will listen for a few moments 
to wbat I have to say, as it is per- 
haps of mote importance than 
you may imagine* At least so Mr. 
Horace gave me to understand.’’ 

' “Proceed,’* I said, now trembL 
ing all over, as the wild hope shot 
through my heart that perhaps 
Horace had made tip his mind to 
proffer honourable proposals after 
all— in which case I should cer- 


tainly have given an assent, not- 
withstanding all his past con- 
duct : for under the circumstances 
in which our family was placed, 
the workhouse really seemed to 
be about to open its portals to 
receive us. 

“Mr. Horace strictly enjoined 
me,” resumed the valet, “that I 
was only to deliver this note into 
your hand — and to do so unper- 
ceived by any third person. I 
have been watching an opportu- 
nity for some days past ; and now 
that I am fortunate^enough to find 
it, I hope you will not fail, Miss 
Lambert, to read the note: for I 
again assure you that it is of the 
utmost importance.’’ 

“Give me the note I” I said, 
scarcely knowing what I was 
doing or what words I was speak- 
ing ; and having taken the billet 
from his hand, I hurried on a few 
paces ; then stopping short, I tore 
open the missive, and read the 
contents in the following man- 
ner: 

“ Something has transpired 
which renders it absolutely neces- 
sary that I should have five 
minutes’ conversation with you. 
What this something is, I will not 
commit to paper; and when we 
meet, you will thank me with fer- 
vid gratitude for this caution on 
my part. But do not imagine that 1 
am calling in to requisition a mere 
subterfuge for the purpose of 
obtaining aii interview with you. 
As there is a heaven above me, I 
am only recording the truth when 
I declare that the matter to which 
I allude is of the roost vital impor- 
tance to yourself and those con- 
nected with you:. If you treat this 
letter with scorn and contempt — 
bitterly, bitterly will you have to 
repent of your conduct 1 
“ It may seem indelicate that t 
entrust the ‘note to my valet 
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Terence: but in* the first place he 
is entirely trustworthy — and in 
the second place the fact of bis 
loitering about the village in the 
hope of seeing you will not 
attract notice, whereas it would be 
altogether different if I myself 
were to remain on the watchl 

‘‘ Again I conjure you — for your 
own sake, and for that of those 
who are nearest and dearest to 
you — not to hesitate nor fail to 
give me a few minutes’ interview. 
Let it be where you will, and at 
what hour you may choose to 
appoint: only beware how you 
treat this missive otherwise than 
with the attention it demands. 

“ H.R. ” 

I was completely bewildered by 
the contents of the billet. To a 
certain degree they seemed to 
corroborate that wild hope which 
had sprung up in my mind: but 
on the other hand, there was 
something mysteriously dark, as 
well as menacing and peremptory 
in the tenour of the language. 
Yet on glancing again at it, 
methought, that perhaps he 
meant to .bid me beware how I 
rashly refused him an opportu- 
nity of making amends. for the 
past, and thereby saving my 
family from the ruin which was 
hanging over us. Yes — resolved 
that I would give the appointment 
that was solicited. But it could 
not take place on this same day: 
it was now two oiolock — the valet 
would have to return to the Hall 
and see his ^master: in that 
November season the dusk set in 
early: and not for w^orlds would I 
have the villagers notice that I 
went forth in a stealthy manner 
when the veil of darkness was 
closing in upon the earth. The 
appointment must therefore be 
for the morrow* and during the 
broi^ day-light. • 


Terence,’’ I said, beckoning 
towards me the valet, who had 
remained standing at a little 
distance while 1 read the note and 
reflected upon its contents — “tell 
your master that to-morrow, pre- 
cisely at the hour of noon, I will 
be at the cross-road at the end 
of this lane. You know it ? It 
is about half-a*mile distant.*’ 

“ Your message, Miss Lambert, 
shall be delivered,” returned the 
valet ; and with another touch of 
the hat he hastened away. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE FOUR GUILTY ONES, 

Not a syllable did I breathe, on 
my return home, of the missive 
which had been sent to me, nor of 
the appointment which I had just 
given. There was hope in my 
heart : but I did not suffer its 
light to appear upon my counte- 
nance : I would not encourage a 
feeling on tho part of my parents 
or brother which might be doom- 
ed to the bitterest disappoint- 
ment. Nor, as the day wore on, 
did I myself continue to cling 
with a very strong tenacity to 
that hope : nay, sad experiences 
of the world’s misfortunes, and 
likewise of its villanies, had ren- 
dered me mistrustful and suspici- 
ous. There were even moments 
when I regretted having made 
the appointment at alU and when 
I thought that it would be better 
not to keep it, inasmuch as per- 
haps Horace Rockingham’s solb 
object might be to renew his in* 
famous proposals as a conditon 
upon which his purse would fur- 
nish funds for the settlement of all 
my father’s liabilties. It was there- 
fore in a state of bewildering un- 
certainty that I retired to rest 
that night;, and hours elapsed ere 
^ sleep visited my eyes— hours of 
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the most painful reflections, in 
which the hope of the day had 
dwindled and diminished down to 
as feeble a thread of light as that 
which the first glimmering ofdawn 
[sheds through the casement. 

* When the morning came, I 
rose in a condition of nervous 
excitement : for this was the day 
I on which the sale was to take 
place. And how would that day 
end? Was it to behold us utterly^ 
divested of all our little furnitue — ) 
our very beds taken away from us 
— ^my paralyzed, invalid mother to 
be left naught whereon to repose 
her limbs—our name a byeword* 
and a scandal throughout the! 
village — and, in short, the vertex 
of* utter ruin engulfing us all ? Or 
would that day behold a sudden 
change in our position? Was it 
possible that better feelings had 
sprung up in the heart of Horatio 
Rockingham —that be was really 
inspired by a strong affection to-- 
wards me, to make honourable 
atonement for past outrages and. 
insults -,and that by his entreaties 
and prayers he had moved his 
father to give an assent to our 
marriage? Ob, if all this could 
but take place! But then why not 
have written explicitly and fully 
in his letter? wherefore have 
penned its contents in so mystical 
a strain? and what could that im- 
portant topic be, to which he dared 
not allude in a written missive, 
and for which amount of caution ' 
I should express such fervent 
gratitude? I was bewildered howt 
to act; and that bewilderment was) 
painful to a degree. 

When I met my parents and my 
brother at the breakfast-table, a 
glance showed me how deeply 
they also were suffering. But 
little was spoken: they looked) 
omniously and gloomily at eachi 
other. I longed to tell them every- 
thing which had at any time 


passed between me and Horace~ 
to show them the note— to confess 
the appointment which I had 
made and to ask their counsel 
whether I should keep it. But 
again I reflected that 1 ought not 
to encourage a hope which might 
^be fearfully disappointed; I dared 
^not, in the chafed condition of my 
ibrother’s spirit, incur the risk of 
goading him all the more mad- 
deningly by the tale of the past, 
and by what might possibly occur 
at th.e interview which I had 
agreed to afford Horace Rocking- 
^ham. Therefore I held my peace: 
and still was I in a state of uncer- 
tainty whether to keep the ap- 
pointment or not. 

Soon after ten o^olock the 
auctioner arrived: bills announ- 
cing the sale were placed in the 
windows; several carts and gigs 
came one after another, bringing 
furniture-brokers from Riverdale 
to bid for the goods; and some of 
the villagers likewise began to 
gather in groups near the house 
The sals was to commence at 
elevdn, — ^just before which our 
Cyril suddenly put on his hat, and 
exclaiming with a sort pf wild des- 
operation, “ By heaven, I cannot 
i end ure .this spectacle!’* he rushed 
into the back garden, where he 
paced to and fro with rapid and 
uneven steps. My mother re- 
mained in her bed-chamber, where 
I also stayed in order to be with 
^her. As for my father, he walk- 
ed about from room to room like 
'one whose senses were abandon- 
ing him:— sometime’^ I heard him 
.chuckling in an unnatural man^ 
ner, as if he said to himself, “Now 
at least they are -doing their 
worst — and sometimes giving 
,vent to a conclusive sob. 

The sale commenced in the 
parlour ; and as the voices of the 
auctioneer and the bidders reach^ 
ed the room where I was seated 
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with toy mother, I beheld the 
tears trickling down her cheeks’ 
Oh ! then I forgot the base fraud 
which she had committed towards 
her sister — I forgot the loss of 
respect which since the discovery 
thereof I had experienced for her 
— I thought only of the kindness 
which in earlier years I had 
received at her hands— and fling-., 
ing my arms about her neck, I 
besought her to be comforted.* 
But she only wept all the more 
bitterly. My father entered : he 
likewise began sobbing and cry- 
ing like a child. T was unable to* 
endure the sight— and rushed 
from the chamber. As I glanced 
at the clock in the passage, I per- 
ceived that it only wanted twenty 
minutes to twelve. I sped up to 
my own room — put on my bonnet 
and shawl — ^descended quickly 
again— and issued forth from the 
house. 

At all events,’* I murmured 
to myself, in a fit of utter 
desperation, ** I can but hear 
what Horace may have to 
say to me. If his proposal » 
be honourable I will accept it : if 
it be infamous, I will reject it. ^ 
And though in this latter case the 
ordeal will he planting a fresh ' 
dagger in my heart yet it cannot 
aggravate tlxe stem reality of!" 
those tangible and palpable mis-, 
fortunes which are so quickly! 
closing in around us.” 

The lane was reached. I looked 
behind me to see whether my 
father or Cyril were following : 
but no one was in sight. I pro- 
ceeded hastily along; and as thei 
clock of the villager-church pro-; 
claimed the hour of noon, ij 
reached the place of appointment. * 
Horace Rockingham was there* . 
waiting for me ; and at a distance 
of about two hundred yards t 
perceived fais handsome curricle- 
and-pair, — the coabhman sitting 


up on the box, his back being 
towards the spot where I thus 
encountered his master. With a 
rapidly searching glance did I 
endeavour to gather from the 
youth’s features whether I might* 
entertain hope, or whether I mustl 
expect a renewal of the infamous 
overtures which he had previous-| 
ly made. But the expression of 
that delicate couutenancce was 
at the moment inscrutable : it 
was that of a cold firmness^ — and 
was even of a more manly char- 
acter than any which I had ever 
seen those efterainate features, 
wear before, As for myself, ij 
was trembling nervously : I felt 
the colour coming and going in 
rapid transitions upon my 
cheeks ; I strove every nerve toi 
assume an air of calm and 
modest dignity — ^but such was; 
my excitement, that I must have 
appeared full of bewiWerment 
and confusion. 

“ Miss Lambert/' said Horace, 
not offering to take my hand — 
nor making the slightest advance 
which could be construed either! 
into an impulse of honourable in-, 
tention or of libertine insolence 
“It is well that you have kept the 
appointment, as you will present- 
ly see. Ido not propose to use; 
more words than are necessary. If 
have a brief tale to tell-^or' 
which I claim your attention ; and< 
then matters may be speedily; 
settled between us/’ 

• He paused for a moment. I 
spoke not a syllable : 1 was trem-, 
Wing with the cruellest suspense/l 
— ^bope mingling with app^ehen:^ 
sion but the latter paramount. 

“A few days ago,” resumed 
Horace, speaking with the glacial 
severity of one who felt that he > 
bad the power to assume a high 
arid authoritative position, ” I was 
invited to dine with Mr. Pem- 
broke, the banker of Riverdale. 
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I accepted that invitation : myi 
father being somewhat indisposed, » 
was unable to accompany me. As 
the evening was clear and starlit, 

I proceeded to Mr. Pembroke’s 
house in that open phaeton which 
you see yonder; and the same 
coachman whom you observe 
there, drove it. We left the 
banker's house to return to the 
Hall a little before midnight. You 
are aware perhaps that there is a 
portion of the road which runs 
between deep cuttings, and there- 
fore has high and almost perpen- 
dicular walls of mingled chalk 
and clay on either side. There, 
in that lonely and darksome 
part, the vehicle was sudden- 
ly stopped by a man wearing 
a peasant’s smock, and with a 
black mask upon his countenance. 
With a desperate blow he struck 
the coachman from his seat,— 
levelling him senseless upon the 
road. Quick as the eye can wink, 
the ruffian next sprang upon me, 

I could not wrestle with him. Youl 
know, Miss Lambert, I am but a 
boy** Continued Horace, with a 
bitter biting sarcasm in his ac-' 
cents ; “and the strength of a boy 
was as naught against that of a 
strong and desperate man. I gave 
him up my purse, which happen- 
ed to contain a considerable sum 
of money. The robber fled like 
the wind : but even in the excite- 
ment of a scene which only lasted 
for a couple of minutes at the 
very outside, I recognised him. 
Yes' — knew who that individual 
was, though the black mask 
covered his countenance and the 
peasant’s smock was over his 
broadcloth colthes — I knew him, I 
say — and you know him also— for 
that man was your own brother!” 

‘*Holy God!” I murmured : and 
as a dimness suddenly came upon 
my eyes, I was about to sink down ’i 
in a swoon, when Horace caught i 


me with such abrupt violence that 
1 was in an instant recalled tho* 
roughly to myself,— startled as it 
were back again into a horribly 
poignant sense of oompletest con- 
sciousness. 

“Control your feelings as well 
as you can,” said Horace, as he 
thus prevented me from falling; 
for our colloquy is to be short : 
—and as he thus spoke, he 
unwound his arms from my 
^waist ; and again we stood 
^confronting each other, — his 
countenance now displaying the 
incipient gleam of a fiendish 
triumph, — mine (for I felt it to be 
so) ghastly white, and distorted 
|with the excruciating anguish 
which filled my soul. “ Yes,’’ he 
continued, “ the midnight robber 
was your own brother. My purse 
contained eighty pounds — ” 

** O God 1 ” I again murmured, 
smitten with a horrible convic- 
tion that the frightful tale was 
indeed too true : for that was the 
exact sum which the miserable 
young man had pretended to 
have received from his fictitious 
friend at Riverdale. 

“ Ah I ” observed Horace, with 
‘an increasing expression of sardo- 
, nic satisfaction : “ circumstances 
tell you that every syllable I am 
speaking is the tremendous 
truth 1 Well, but listen ; and see 
how generously I have behaved 
in the matter — see how immense 
has been my forbearance — ^and 
then express your gratitude as 
best you may. When your 
brother fled, having plundered mo 
of my purse, the coachman reco- 
vered from the effects of the blow 
he had received : and fortunately 
there were no visible traces 
|thereof. I enjoined him to keep 
the’ affair a profound secret, — 
alleging as a reason that we 
should both be laughed at as 
arrant cowards* for having offered 
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no resistenoe to the single indi- 
^vidual who thus waylaid and 
stopped us. The fellow has impli- 
■citly obeyed my instructions ; and 
never as the incident passed his 
lips. Now you comprehend 
wherefore I would not commit to 
paper an occurrence which so 
vitally concerns your brother, 
,your parents, and yourself. I 
bade my valet Torence deliver a 
certain verbal message in order to 
induce you to read my note ; but 
not even to him did I explain the 
significancy of the words I thus 
commanded him to speak. Now, 
Rose, need I say more ? You 
comprehend my motives in having 
shown so much forbearance ; and 
you must be prepared to give me 
the reward.” 

“ Horace — Mr. Rockingham,” 
I exclaimed, looking and speak- 
ing as if I were frantic ; “ I im- 
plore you — I conjure you — ” 

*■ Hush, Rose ! it is too late for' 
prayers and entreaties !”r— and as 
he thus interrupted me, his looks 
expressed a demoniac implacabi- 
lity mingled with the fiercest 
fires of licentious passion ; so 
that it seemed as if Satan himself 
had suddenly taken possession of 
the fragile and effiminate form 
of that vile young man. “ I 
know the vertex of miseries into 
which your family is plunged — I 
know that at this very instant 
the sale of your effects is pro* 
grossing. But look here I’’ and 
as he spoke, he drew from his 
pocket a bundle pf bjink-notes. 

‘ Even while claiming a reward 
for my generous forbearance to- 
wards your brother, I do not mean 
that it shall balance accounts. 
No : here are five hundred' 
pounds,— ‘they are yours — ” 

“Never, never!’’ I shrieked forth, 
in tones so piercing that the 
coachman on the bpx of the curri- 
cle looked round in sudden alarm. 


“Silence, insensate girl that you 
arel” exclaimed Horace, his eyes 
flashing fire— while at the same 
time he waved his hand with vehe- 
mence towards the coachman, as 
if to command him to avert his 
looks again. “ I have but a few 
words more to say — ^and those are 
to place before you two alterna-i 
tives for your contemplation." 

“ Horace,” I said, in the low 
deep tones of ineffable agony, "if 
ever I have offended you- -if ever'; 
I have seemed to insult you — 
implore your pardon — I beseech' 
your mercy — On my knees do I 
beseech it— but spare me!" 

‘‘No, nol" he ejaculated, as he 
caught me forcibly by the arms 
to prevent me from sinking down' 
to the suppliant posture which I ! 
was about to assume: "you must| 
not kneel — it is useless !'* ^ 

“Are you implacable?’’ I asked,' 
shuddering coldly all over; and 
there was madness in my Brain. 

Yes — implacable!’’ he responded: 
and his voice, naturally so har- 
monious, sounded upon my ears! 
as if fraught with the terrible,' 
harshness and discordancy of that, 
of a fiend. “Listen to the alter-' 
natives. One is that I go hence to 
obtain a warrant for the prompt ’ 
arrest of the midnight robber: the 
other is that you suffer me to lead 
you to that carriage, which will 
bear us to Riverdale — and there—’’ 
“Enough, vile boy — enough!” 

I shrieked forth; and then 1 wrung 
my hands in the very bitterness ^ 
of my despair. 

“Ah! boy again!” ejaculated 
Horace fiercely. Oh, but this is 
the day alike of love and venge- . 
ance!" — ;and his voice swelled with 
a thrilling exultation, ‘Now,Rose, 

I give you but a minute to decide. 
Away with me!— or v^ithin the • 
hour that is passing the officers of 
justice will be at your house - 
your brother will be captured 
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as a felon — ^hains will be placed 
upon his wrists—*' 

“No, no!” I exclaimed wildly: 
“anything — everything but that^' 
I — and I fainted in the arms of 
Horace Rockingham* 

When 1 came to myself, I was 
seated by his side in the curricle, 
which was speeding rapidly to- 
wards the town of Riverdale, the 
'Outskirts of which were already 
close at hand. 

sjc iK 3je 5|e 

Iff. 4: j}s Jit 
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Some hours had passed: it was 
six o’clock in the evening — a cold 
dark wintry evening of November 
— when I alighted, or was rather 
lifted out of the curricle by Horace 
Rockingham, with in a hundred 
yards of the parsonage-house. 
There was a delirium in my brain 
— and methought it was all a 
dream, ' 

“Farewbll, sweet Rose, for the 
. present. Tell the best tale you 
can devise for your prolonged ab- 
sence and for the possession of 
,that money.Fail not to write to me 
vto-morrow, as I have suggested — 
to let me know whether or not you 
will accompany me to London. 
■If you decide in the affirma- 
tive, I will fulfil all my promises: 
if in the negative, no matter — the 
Iseoret of everything shall be 
(faithfully and honourably kept. ” 
These were the words which 
were whispered in my ear by 
Horace Rockingham, as he drew 
me to a short distance from the 
eurriole; and his arm was round 
my waist. Darkness enveloped us; 
and when he first began speak- 
ing, I still thought it was all a 
horrible dream: but, as he went 
on the conviction stole into my 
mind that it was a hideous, terri- 
ble reality — and if his arm had 
not sustained me, I should have 


I sunk upon the ground, I was on 
the point of murmuring something 
— I cannot remember what, even 
if I knew at the time t but my vo- 
,ioe was choked — 1 was well nigh 
suffocated with the awful, horrible 
excruciating feelings that were 
swelling in my heart. 

“Farewell, sweet Rose 1’’ — and 
the vile youth’s lips were pressed 
to mine. 

The next moment I was alone; 
and the sounds of the retreating 
curricle came upon my ears 
through the gloomy darkness of 
the November evening. I tottered 
forward: I staggered about like 
one inebriated : my head seemed 
to be whirling round; there 
was frenzy in my brain-despair 
in my heart. Mechanically I 
advanced towards the parsonage- 
house : but as I drew nearer, 
^the intense poignancy of my 
feelings yielded rapidly to a 
*sort of numbing stupor: mad- 
^hess gave place to an awful dismay: 
il went on as if in a dream and 
under the influence of a tremen- 
dous consternation. I had no 
power for deliberate reflection. If 
I bad, J believe that I should 
have rushed away to the river 
which flowed close at hand — ahd 
should have plunged into its 
dark depths, to seek those still 
darker and more mysterious pro- 
jf undities which lie beyond the 
confines of this .world. But 
,I had not the power nor sense 
sufficient even for suicide. 

I tottered up to the front door 
of the parsoUage-house. All ap- 
peared silent within: but through 
a crevice in the parlour-shutters 
a feeble light glimmered forth, 
resembling dimly- illuminated 
threads. I knocked at the door ' it 
fwas opened by my brother: and I 
•started as if suddenly galvanized 
at the sound of his voice, as he 
exclainied, " Is that you, Bose? 
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Good heavens! where have you ; 
been?” 

Yes — I started, because all in an 
instant the thought flashed to my 
recollection that this brother of 
mine was a criminal, and that it 
was to save him from the conse- 
quences of his deep iniquity I had 
become what I was. There was no 
light in the passage: he could not 
therefore see my countenance; and 
astonished that I thus stopped 
suddenly short and spoke no word, 
he said with impetuous haste, 
“Tell me, Rose — where have you 
been?what has detained you thus?” 

Still I gave no answer: but, 
entering the house, followed Cyril 
into the parlour. Ah, the parlour! 
it was now utterly denuded of all 
its furniture and effects— with 
the exception of the family bible 
and the easy-chair in which my 
mother sat and which had either 
been left, her from motives of 
compassion, or else bad been 
bought in by some sympathizing 
neighbour. And there— in that 
chair, sat my mother, looking, 
horribly careworn, with her peak- 
ed, angular, elongated ooutenanceri 
but now her keen eyes rested 
searohingly upon me as I slowly 
walked into the room .as if I were 
only the phantom of my own real 
seff, . My father stood leaning 
against the mantel, and his looks 
also settled upon me. He was not 
tipsy now: instead of the flush of 
strongdrink upon his countenance, 
there was a dead pallor, his form 
seemed to have become suddenly 
bowed— his hair actually appear- 
ed to me whiter than it was 
when I left the house a few hours 
back. No — he was «ot complete- 
ly calloous nor hardened: he was 
not so utterly spoiled by misfor- 
tune and intemperance as to be 
altogether indifferent. On the 
contrary, his aspect denoted the' 
mingled humiliation and contri- 


tion of a wreiched ■conscience- 
stricken old man. And Cyril,— he 
likewise was horribly pale-he like- 
wise was frightfully caremorn: his 
cheeks were hollow and haggard — 
but his eyes seemed to shine with 
a strange sinister light as theyj 
were fixed scrutinizingly upon 
me. It was evident that my 
parents and brother liked not the 
mystery of my prolonged ab-V 
sence; and that there was little 
to reassure them in my own looks 
or demeanour as 1 slowly entered 
the room. 

Then, everything is gone?’’ I said,.« 
in a low mournful voice, as my 
eyes swept around the bare walls. 

“Everything but that book, that 
chair, and a little bedding, ’’replied 
Cyril, who hastily answered my 
question. “But tell us. Rose, — No, 
no 1 tell us nothing?” he ejaculat- 
ed vehemently: and I saw that he 
was smitten with some horrible 
suspicion. “Come withme, sisterl 
I wis h to speak to you alone.’’ 

“Why take her forth?’’' cried my 
mother, in her sharp querulous 
tones. “Rose, whore have you 
been? Speak!’’ 

“Ah,I recollect!’’ I said: and my, 
manner must have seemed singu-f 
larly wild and listless; “I have 
something which will soon fill 
these apartments again’’ — and as I 
thus spoke, I drew forth a roll of 
banknotes which at the instant I 
remembered to be in the bosom of 
my dress. 

“What is that?” exclaimed my 
father. “Notes?” 

“Mouey?’’ shrieked my mother. 

“Rose, Rose !’’ cried Cyril, in , 
accents of wildest despair. 

“Yes.” I said and at the moment 
I was singularly, unnaturally 
apthetic: “there ought to be five 
hundred pounds there.’’ 

“Five hundred pounds!'’ ex- 
claimed my father. 

“Horrorr screamed my mother. 
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“Rose, tell us/’ cried Cyril, hisl 
countenance convulsed with a 
maddening anguish, — “say but 
one word — only one word — to 
convince us that you have not — 

“Do not all cry out at me thus, ” 
I exclaimed, now experiencing 
a sudden and strong revulsion of 
feeling from a sort of stupid 
apathy to a goading sense of myi 
terrible position. “Have you not 
all, one after the other, tried your 
own resources? You, father, plun- 
dered the farmer of the tithe- 
money — you, mother, committed a 
fraud on your sister— you, OyriL 
robbed a carriage on the highway 
— and what was left for me to do', 
but sell my virtue” 

Never can I forget the awful, 
horrible, dreadful scene which 
was then passing. 1 had spoken in* 
a sort of uncontrollable frenzy : 

I was mad at the time. My 
brother shrank back in mingled 
horror and despair: my father 
fell upon his knees, murmuring, 
“My QodlmyGodllara righteously 
punished’*— and in respect to my 
mother, the spell of paralysis was 
all in an instant broken — ^she rose 
, from her seat— she stood erect — 
the cloak which she habitually 
wore to enwrap her in the winter- 
time, falling back from her shoul- 
ders; and thus, like a ghastlyf 
hideous corpse standing forth 
from its grave clothes,8he extend-, 
ed her skinny, lank arms, crying,* 
“May heaven’s vengeance faU| 
with its most withering, blighting,! 
blasting effect upon him who has^ 
robbed thee, my child, cf the ' 
purity,” 

Then I fell down upon my 
knees, and torrents of tears gush- 
ed forth from my eyes. Oh, the 
crucifixion of anguish which I 
then endured — Oh, the horrible 
tortures which rent my soull But 
I was suddenly startled up by ^a^ 
loud cry which burst from OyriTsf 


lips: my mother was falling for- 
ward. He rushed to catch her — 
,but too late; and she dropped 
senseless upon the bare carpetless 
'floor. Cyril raised her in his arms: 
she soon opened her eyes; but the 
instantthey encountered my ghast- 
yl-pale features, they were avert- 
ed with even an expression of 
loathing; and she cried vehement- 
ly “Out of my s^ght! begone!” 

“No, nOf. mother!" exclaimed 
Cyril: but I waited to hear no 
more. The backs of my father 
and brother were turned towards 
me, as they were at the moment 
placing my mother again in her 
lohair — so that I slipped from the 
■room unperoeived by them. The 
front door stood half open, as it 
had been left on my enteranoe: 
and 1 rushed out into the dark- 
^hess of the night. On 1 sped as if 
flying from the very plague it- 
self: on I went, the horrible state 
of my feelings seeming to lend 
wings to my feet. I had no fixed 
purpose in taking any particular 
direction; but I mechanically 
turned into that very lane which 
led CO the noon-days’s place of 
appointment. I continued to speed 
onward through the almost com- 
plete obscurity of the evening, 
until at length I sank exhausted 
by the way-side. Then agin from 
my eyes flowed the floods of tears: 
I wrung my hands in bitterest 
anguish — I was a prey to the 
wildest despair. Suddenly from 
a distance it seemed as if I heard 
my brother’s voice calling after 
me: I started up again, and fled 
precipitately. No — ^not for worlds 
could I return to that home on 
which I had brought the crowing 
infamy 1 not for worlds could I go 
back to that threshold whence my 
own mother had told me to 
begone 1 1 was now in the main 
road: and I hurried onward with 
frantic swiftness. But not towards 
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Eiverdale — much less towards 
Hawthorn Hall— was toy direc- 
tion taken! it was the contrary 
way which I pursued. In this 
manner did I proceed until I again 
sank down through sheer exhaus- 
tion. ^ 

After a little while my mind 
became somewhat more calm; 
and I had just begun to ask 
myself what I should do, when 
the sounds of some equipage ap- 
proaching reached my ears. I 
looked in the direotioni whence it 
came — and perceived two lights, 
evidently the lamps of some 
chaise or carriage, rapidly draw- 
ing near, and proceeding the 
same way which I had been 
taking previous to my halt. It 
was dashing past: I* saw that it 
was a travelling-carriage drawn 
by four horses, — when, as the 
full glare of the nearest lamp 
was thrown upon me, a gentle- 
man thrust forth his heatl from 
the window and called to the 
postillions to stop. This command 
was immediately obeyed : the 
door of the vehicle waJ- thrown 
open — and its ocoupant(theigentle« 
man alluded to) sprang forth. 

•‘What ails you ? are you ill 
he said, speaking in a kind' tone. 

•‘Yes— —no, sir thank you 

there is nothing the matter 

with me,’*^ murmuringly stam- 
mered forth: and then my bosom 
was convulsed with audible sobs. 

“ I thought by the sudden 
glimpse I caught of you, that you 
were no common person/’ said 
the gentleman? “and I now see 
that you are not. You are evi- 
dently in great distress of mind-*’ 

“Yes, sir. But pray leave me T’ 
I answered in despair “Leave a 
wretched creature to herself!” 

**No~that cannot be,” be said, 
taking my hand and looking 
more closely and earnestly in my 
face “there is something wrong 


and unnatural in all this. I would 
not for the world desert you. 
Pray tell me if I can convey you 
to your home.” 

‘‘Home, air?** I repeated, with 
a frenzied start: “I have no home! 
Ere now I abandoned that which 
was my home — never, never to 
return to itl” 

“Then I must find you one,** 
said the stranger. Permit me to 
assist you into the carriage, and 
as we proceed along, you shall 
tell me just as much as you 
choose of the circumstances 
which have rendered you thus 
homeless. But if you tell me 
nothing at all, I will not the less 
assist you.’* 

“I beg and implore, sir, that 
you will leave me where I am/* 
I said, hastily snatching back 
the band which he had kindly 
taken : then, instantaneously 
feelln>4: that I had been guilty 
of an ungracious as well as un- 
grateful action, I observed, 
“Accept my sin ceres t thanks 
for your goodness: but ’* 

“I can listen to no remon- 
strance,*’ he said, firmly. “I find 
yoti here, in circumstances which 
justify my interference. It would 
be downright murder on my part 
to abandon you to the cold night 
air.” 

This remark rendered me all in 
an instant more keenly alive than 
I even previously was, to the hor-* 
rors of my position. Where was I 
to sleep that night ? where was I 
to repose my weary limbs — my 
aching head? I had not h farthmg 
in my pocket: the whole amount 
purchased by the sale of my 
virtue, bad been left at the- par- 
sonage. While I was thus hesi- 
tating and deliberating, the gen- 
tleman raised me gently from the 
roadside, and conducted me to the 
carriage, in which I suffered him 
to place me, I no longer offering 
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the slightest resistance. Then the 
equipage dashed along; and for 
some minutes a profound silence 
reigned inside. 

My mind was now growing 
calmer still; and if I were touched 
by the benevolent conduct of him 
whom accident had thus rendered 
my companion, I was not the less 
sensible of that delicacy on his 
part which left me to my own 
meditations and to the recovery 
of my composure, without obtru- 
ding those queries which curiosity 
might so naturally have dictated. 
I felt too that some explanation 
was due to this benevolent stran- 
ger: but I likewise felt that I was 
far too wretched and miserable 
to give it. 

“Sir ” I said, at length breaking 
silence, “your noble treatment of 
a friendless young woman merits 
the sincerest gratitude:” — but here 
I stopped short, and again burst 
ipto tears. 

“I can well appreciate all that 
your heart would prompt your 
lips to express, he said; “but I 
beg of you not to give utterance 
to a word that may reawaken your 
aflflliction, whatever its source may 
be. I am proceeding to London— 
but intend to halt, about ten 
clock at some hotel, where it is 
my purpose to pass the night. 
There I will consign you to the 
landlady; and to-morrow, when 
your mind is more calm, you will 
perhaps be enabled to tell me 
how I may serve your farther- 
And now not another word of 
thanks ! ’’ he hastened to add : 
“ but treat me as if you had 
known me all your life. Do not 
therefore consider yourself under 
any obligation to me/' 

I had begun to murmur a few 
words renewing the expression of 
my gratitude, when he thus 
silenced me ; and nothing more 
was spoken for a Jong time* My 


thought reverted painfully to the 
home from which I was now an 
exile: but I could not help reflect- 
ing that it was perhaps better, 
whatever my own destiny might 
be, that I should thus have 
abruptly quitted that home ; for 
how could lever again anticipate 
peace or comfort in the presence 
of those in whose countenances, 
it would be impossible to look 
without a blush, and who could 
not look upon me without an 
equal reddening of shame ? Had 
I not proclaimed aloud the cata- 
logue of our iniquities ? had I 
not addressed my father as I 
cheat — my mother as a fraudulent 
strategist— my brotheras a high- 
way robber ? had I not thus 
plainly told them that all their 
misdeeds were known to . me ? 
and had I not wound up the fear- 
ful list by declaring my own loss 
of virtue ? Oh, in that moment 
when frenzy sent forth those 
fearful proclamations from my 
lips, all family ties were in an 
instant severed — all the dearest 
and tenderest bonds which had 
previously held us together were 
cut in twain, as the band which 
binds up a sheaf is torn asunder 
by the- rude hand of the thresher. 
How, then, was it possible that I 
could have remained in my home, 
even if my mother^s frantic com- 
mand had not gone forth, banish- 
ing me from her sight ? But, Oh ! 
that command — it continued to 
thrill through my brain — it 
continued to vibrate in my 
heart — it continued to echo in 
my seul : for those were words 
which, once heard, c6uld never 
be forgotten I 

The travelling carriage pur- 
sued way : an hour had pass- 
ed since I became one of its 
occupants : and now it stopped 
to change horses. My stranger- 
companicncdurteouely and kind- 
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ly asked me if I would take some 
refreshment ; but I wanted none. 
I saw that by the glare which was 
poured into the carriage by the 
lamp of the hotel whtire the 
fresh relay was thus obtained he 
studied me with considerable 
attention— yet not with rudeness, 
nor in a manner to deteriorate 
from the generosity of the deed 
which he had done in respect to 
me. The carriage rolled on 
again : we still continued silent 
— for I had no inclination to con- 
verse ; and my companion was 
evidently of too great a delicacy 
of feeling to intrude upon my 
thoughts. But time was wearing 
on ; and we were now approach- 
ing the town where the night 
was to be passed. 

“Perhaps,” said my com- 
panion, at length feeling it 
necessary to break the long 
silence whicfh had prevailed, **it 
will be better for you to pass as a 
relation of mine at the hotel 
where we shall soon stop. 
These postillions who are driving 
us now know nothing of the cir- 
cumstance under which you 
became one of the occupants of 
the carriage ; therefore, they can 
report nothing disagreealjle at 
our halting-place* It may be as 
well for you to be informed that 
my name is Alvanly, and that T 
am a Member of Parliament. If 
you think fit to adopt this name 
for the presence, and therefore 
pass as my relation — sister or 
cousin, whatever you choose — it 
will silence gossiping tongues at 
the hotel.” 

I thanked my companion for 
the considerate delicacy of the 
hints which be had thrown out ; 
and I now comprehended where- 
fore he had studied me wich some 
degree of attention by the light 
of the lamp at the place whv*,re 
we changed horses.. He evidently 


sought to ascertain whether, by 
my personal appearance — my 
apparel — and so forth, I might 
be passed ofi as a lady; and it 
was evident he was satisfied with 
the result of that survey. Under 
these circus.' stances the hotel was 
reached: he assisted me to alight, 
and immediately upon entering, 
he said to the mistress of the 
establishm^nc, “ Fbis young lady 
— my relative — -is very much 
indisposed: let her be shown at 
once to a chamber, and every 
attention be afforded her.” 

I was accordingly conducted to 
a room, where I lost no time 
in getting to bed: for I was 
thoroughly worn out both in 
mind and body. Though I slept 
soundly, yet wild and horrible 
dreams haunted me throughout 
the night; and conspicuous 
amongst all the images thus 
conjured up was that of Horace 
Rockingham, whose shape appear- 
ed to assume by turns the most 
ghastly, terrible, and hideous as- 
pects. 1 awoke with a bad head- 
ache : but after being up a little 
while, the physical pain passed 
away. Would to heaven that the 
mental pain, which was rankling 
in my soul could have been dissi- 
pated with equal facility. 

The mistress of the hotel came 
herself to the room, bringing me 
all the necessaries for my toilet ; 
and from wbat she said, I dia*^ 
covered that my stranger-bene- 
factor had, with that delicate 
consideration which was evident- 
ly characteristic of him, devised a 
tale of, my trunk having b«len 
accidentally left behind* I was 
asked whether I preferred taking 
breakfast in my own chamber — 
or whether I would join Mr. 
Alvanly In the sitting-room. I 
was about to decide upon the 
former, when it struck me that 
such a proceeding would appear 
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ungracious : and I therefore an- 
swered in favour of th‘e latter. 
While performing my toilet, I 
saw that I was looking very pale 
and ill — but yet not quite so bad 
as might have been expected 
after all I had gone through on 
the preceding day. I descended 
to the sitting-room, where Mr. 
Alvanly was waiting to receive 
me ; and we sat down to break- 
fast. In the trouble of my mind 
on the preceding evening Z had 
been enabled to take such little 
notice of him — and indeed had 
but such transient opportunities 
of doing so, these only being 
when a light was thrown into the 
carriage; and when we descended 
at the hotel — that I really had 
but a vague idea of his personal 
appearance until I now found 
myself in his company in the 
morning. ‘He was a gentleman 
of about thirty — genteel looking — 
but by no means handsome. He 
had hair and whiskers which were 
so closely bordering upon red 
that they could only by a courte- 
ous fiction or an overstrained 
compliment be denominated au- 
burn.His eyes were of alight blue: 
his face was pale— and instead of 
having the thoughtful gravity 
which my imagination had asso- 
ciated with the idea of a legislator, 
was remarkably inexpressive, 
even to inaneness. He was tall and 
somewhat slender— very elegantly 
dressed — and, at a first glance, 
evidently somewhat vain and 
conceited. But he possessed an 
agreeable voice and pleasing man- 
neers : as for his delichoy of feel- 
ing,! bad already received what I 
considered to be ample proofs of 
it ; and the reader may be assured 
that I was not many moments in 
his company on this particular 
morning ere I expressed my heart- 
felt gratitude. He again out me 
shorty and instantaneously turned' 


the conversation upon general 
topics, as if to convince me that 
he did not seek to penetrate into 
my circumstances until such 
time as I might choose to volun- 
teer explanations. 

Immediately after breakfast Mr. 
Alvanly rang the bell, called for i 
the bill, and ordered the travelling 
carriage to be got on in readiness. 

I naturally shrank with instinc- 
tive modesty and bashfulnessfrom 
the idea of continuing any longer 
a burden upon his generosity, as 
well as of travelling in a false 
and dubious position with him. 

I knew not, however, in what 
terms to commence an expression 
of these sentiments : but he no 
doubt, judged from my confusion 
what was passing in my 
mind — for he said — ^“It is 

not here that we can deli- 
berate, upon .whatsoever may 
presently have to be discussed 
between us. Y ou came hither as . 
my relative, you must go away as 
such — even if you bid me fare- 
well at the next town.” 

1 offered no remonstrance to 
those observations; and in the 
course of a few minutes was once 
more seated by his side in the 
carriage. But now ! felt it was 
absolutely necessary that I should 
give him some explanations : he 
had a right to expect them at my 
hand. Yet what could I say? 
Reveal everything that had oc- 
curred ? No— impossible ! for that 
would be to proclaim my brother 
a robber, to save whom from a 
felon’s fate I had sold my virtue 1 
“Miss Alvanly,’’ said my com- 
panion, — “for by that name mqst 
I call you, until you choose to 
mefition some other— whether 
your own or a feigned one, 

it matters no ’’ 

“Oh, sir !*’ I exclaimed, while 
tears started forth from my ey^isj 
“ You .must be dealt with candidly . 
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by me. My name is Lambert— 
Rosa Lambert — and I am the 
daughter of the Vioar of Haw- 
thorn. Circumstances — ” 

“Permit me, Miss Lambert," 
interrupted Mr. Alvanly, “to say 
something which may possibly 
spare you the pain of those expla- 
nations which you are evidently 
kind enough to have the purpose 
of giving me. If I mistake not,” 
he went on gently and . even 
hesitatingly to observe, “you 
must have quitted your home 
through some family quarrel—” 

“Yes, Yes, sir !” I ejaculated 
with a sudden access of excite- 
ment.; “my mother ordered me 
presence ! she bade me from her 
to be gone !” 

“Enough, Miss Lambert, I 
think that I comprehend you — 
then aS' the tell-tale blush’mantled 
in deepest crimson upon my 
countenance, he went on to say, 
“We are not at all faultless in 
this world *, and without another 
syllable of preface let us proceed 
to discuss what, can be done for 
you. How you must suffer me 
to observe that circumstances 
have given me a right to dictate 
somewhat to you. Therefore I 
propose— nay, indeed, T insist 
that you accompany me to 
London- Excuse me for adding 
that 1 am not a married man ; and 
consequently there is no wife’s 
feelings which can be at all chafed 
or vexed by ‘the knowledge that 
incident has made you my travel- 
ling companion. When in London, 
you shall have apartments provid- 
ed for you ; and as your mind be- 
comes somewhat more settled, 

■ you will be the better enabled—" 

Oh, “Mr. Alvanly I” I e?:olaimed 
“rest assured that so soon as we 
reach the metropolis, I shall cease 
to be a burthen upon your noble 
generosity! I have erred-r-fra nkly 
I. confess that I have erted,” I 


went on to say, with averted looks 
and with the crimson glow again 
mantling and burning upon my 
countenance: “but heaven is my 
witness that it was through no 
willing frailty on my part!" 

“I comprehend. Miss Lambert/’ 
observed my companion softly : it 
was treachery. But no more on 
that subject: let us continue the 
discourse upon the topic which 
was interrupted, I can full well 
appreciate your anxiety to do 
something which may earn you a 
livelihood: but you cannot expect 
that the moment you alight from 
my carriage in London a thou- 
sand opportunities will present 
themselves. I have a duty to 
perform— and it shall be done. 
Suitable aparments shall be 
procured for you in a quiet and 
respectable house: in a few days 
you will tell me your plans— 
and amongst the ladies of my 
acquaintance I may be enabled 
to advance them, whatsoever 
they may be. Circumstances have 
made me your Mentor; and I 
claim from you the. confidence 
which a sister would bestow upon 
a brother.” 

I wept tears of gratitude ; for 
there seemed to be so much 
genuine frankness and honest 
sincerity in my companion’s 
speech as well as looks, that I r^] 
ly did feel towards him in me 
sense that he had suggested. He 
hastened t^ turn the conversation 
upon other, topics, — asking me if 
1 had ever visited the metropolis, 
and 1 answered in the affirmativi^ 
—stating that I dwelt there about 
four years in my childhood previ- 
ous to. the family’s removal to 
Hawthorn, one hundred and 
eighty miles distant in ,& remote 
corner of Cheshire. But 1 recollect- 
ed very little indeed of London, 
an4 was of course altogether in- 
experienced in its wiles, its artifi* 
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ces and its temptations. Mr. 
Alvanly proceeded to describe me 
some of the public buildings; he 
also gave a sketch of the manners 
and usages of high-life society;and 
his conversation was so cheerful, 
so interesting, and so interspersed 
with good-humoured sarcasm in 
respect to the foibles and fellies 
of the fashionable world, 
that he succeeded in wean- 
ing me somewhat from the utter- 
gloom of despondency. Moreover, 
I did my best to assume as gay an 
exterior as possible: for I did not 
choose that, as accident had ren- 
dered me his travelling compa- 
nion, his own spirits should re- 
ceive a damp from my too bitter 
affliction. 

We pursued our journey until 
the afternoon, — when we stopped 
at an hotel to dine; and there we 
rested a couple of hours. Our way 
was then pursued again, until 
about eight in the evening, when 
we halted for the night, At the 
hotel where we thus tarried the 
same considerate delicacy on Mr. 
Aivanly ’s part as that which 1 had 
before experienced led the land- 
lady to supply me with all that 
was requisite for my toilet; and 
retiring to rest early, I passed 
a far more comfortable night than 
the previous one. There was a 
certain point on which my mind 
experienced considerable relief : 
it was the knowledge that I had 
left my parents andbrj^ther in the 
possession of ample funds where- 
with to refurnish the parsonage 
— settle all remsittirg debU — and 
wipe away as much as possible 
the disgrace wh^ch had overtaken 
them. Allhough that money was 
the price of my virtue, y^t I 
could not for an instant suppose 
that my father-^ blunted as his 
batter f"*e lings had become— 
would hesitate to make use of it: 
and it was therefore a consolation 


to reflect that instesd of having 
left my family plunged deep down 
in the very vortex of wretched- 
ness, there were ample resources 
to enable them to build up a 
greater degree of prosperity than 
for many long years they had ex- 
perienced. 

In the morning the journey was 
resumed after breakfast; and bet* 
ween two and three o’clock on 
that day the travelling-carriage 
entered London. Mr. Alvanly in- 
formed me that his own house 
situated in May Fair: but he pro- 
posed that instead of proceeding 
at once thither, we should alight 
at an hotel, where I might tarry 
for an hour or two while he went 
forth to procure me apartments. 
He had naturally, from circum- 
stances, acquired a certain degree 
of influence over me in respect to 
the guidance of my proceedings;' 
and indeed 1 had so much sisterly 
confidence in him, that I left my- 
self, altogether at his disposal. 
The arrangement was accordingly 
carried out as he had suggested ; 
and after remaining alone at an 
hotel about for two hours, I was 
joined by him again. He informed 
me that he had procured me lodg- 
ings in the house of a highly 
respectable widow, to whom his 
own housekeeper had recommend- 
ed him: and as his travelling- 
carriage had gone to his abode, 
wo proceeded in a hackney-coach 
to the place of my destination. It 
was in Queen Square, Bloomsbury 
that the lodging-house was situ- 
ated; and on alighting, I was at 
once received by Mrs. Sherwood, 
the widow of whom he had 
spoken. She was a woman of about 
fifty— had a benevolent look — 
a mild pleasing tone of voice — a 
kindness of manner and a most 
respectable appearance: so that I 
was well pleased to have obtained 
apartnUents beneath such a rooft 
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But when I found that a very 
well furnished sitting room 
on the first floor, with an 
equally handsome bed-chamber 
on the next storey, had been en- 
gaged for me, I felt vexed and 
ashamed — though more than ever 
grateful towards Mr, Alvanly. I 
knew that for the immediate pay- 
ment of my rent, and even for my 
maintenance there, until I could 
do something to earn my own 
livelihood, I must be indebted to 
him; and I was sorry that such 
expensive apartments had been 
taken for me — as a single cham- 
ber, and that on the highest floor, 
would have suflSiced. But Mr, 
Alvanly would not listen to any- 
thing in the form of remonstrance; 
and motioning Mrs. Sherwood to 
leave the sitting-room, to which 
she had conducted us, he address* 
ed me in these terms:-— 

“Miss Lambert, you have gone 
through 80 much affliction that 
you must really follow my coun- 
sel, and remain perfectly quiet for 
a short time, in order to compose 
your mind, without troubling 
yourself with respect to the future, 
I have told Mrs. Sherwood that 
you are a. relative of mine, and 
that sudden misfortunes of a pecu- 
niary character have overtaken 
you. Prom all I have heard of 
her — and from what little we have 
just seen — I think that she is a 
kind-hearted person, — and not one 
at all likely to annoy you with 
impertinent questions. She her* 
self is a reduced gentle-woman, 
and ekes out, by letting these 
rooms, the small means that are 
left her. There are no other lodg- 
ers in the house— and that is 
an advantage. I shall now bid 
you farewell for the present. 
Perhaps you will permit me to 
call occasionally; and in a little 
while you will explain tome your 
vi'ews*** 


“Oh, sir!’* I said, the l Ars of 
gratitude chasing each other do wn 
my cheeks, *‘let me explain them 
at once. I shall not be happy until 
I eat the bread which is to be 
earned by my own industry. If I 
could obtain needle-work, or a 
situation as a nursery governess 
— or even as a lady’s-maid — I 
care not what it is 

“Well. Miss Lambert,’’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Alvanly, “I will speak 
to the ladies of my acquaintance; 
and in a few days will let you 
know the result. Meanwhile — you 
remember I claimed of you a 
sister’s confidence — you must 
permit me to be your banker.” 

Thus speaking, he placed a 
small packet in my hand, — at the 
same time shaking that hand 
warmly but hurriedly; and the 
next moment the door closed 
behind him. 


chapter V. 

MR. Alvanly. 

little packet which Mr. 

Alvanly had left in my hand, 
contained bank-notes to the 
amount of thirty pounds. I was 
'shocked at the necessity which 
compelled me thus to receive 
pecuniary assistance from a 
stranger — and that stranger still 
a young man: but at the same 
time ^Sfperiencad the deepest 
gratitude ‘towards him; and my 
heart swelled with emotions 
which in themselves were equiva- 
lent to a fervent prayer that 
heaven would reward him for 
bis noble generosity towards me. 
Having nothing in the shape 
of apparel but what I actually 
carried on my back, I that very 
evening begged Mrs. Sherwood 
to accompany me to such shops 
where I had needful purchases to 
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$ and she at onoe complied 
•^ith my request. I bought myself 
some very plain but neat and 
becoming raiment and on the 
following day commenced busily 
applying the needle to make up 
my own clothes. While I was at 
work> my thoughts constantly 
travelled to Hawthorn and I 
frequently found myself weeping 
so bitterly that I was literally 
blinded by my tears. The next 
day , however, found me some- 
whsit more composed in mind: 
and though when I sat down to 
work again, my thought still 
reverted to the far-off village, 
yet not once did I wish, under 
existing circumstances, to return 
thither. No; as I had reasoned 
to myself in the carriage, I felt 
assured, it was much better that 
I should have quitted my home, 
even if it were for ever: — but 
still it was with a swelling heart 
that I thought of those whom I 
had left behind ! 

On this second day after my in- 
stallation in my lodgings, Mr. Al- 
vanly called; and in the coarse of 
conversation he informed me that 
he had spoken to some ladies of 
his acquaintance on my behalf, 
and that they had promised to 
think over the matter and see how 
my views could in any way be for- 
warded. He remained about three 
quarters of an hour, and then took 
his departure. On the following 
day he did not make his appear- 
ance— nor indeed did I expect 
him I I could not possibly think 
that he had as yet heard anything 
favourable, or that he would spare 
the time to call unless he had. 
But on the next day he repeated 
his visit ; and expressed himseff 
much delighted to perceive that ! 
was looking in better health than 
when first arriving in London. 

, He said that his lady friends had 
mot as yet succeeded in chalking 


out anything for my future career; 
but that my case was not forgotten 
by them- On this occasion he 
remained about an hour and a 
half, — ^his manner all the while 
being kindly, courteous and per- 
fectly respectful. To be brief, he 
called every other day for about a 
fortnight : but still nothing was as 
yet done to forward my views. 

“I am afraid, Mr. Alvanly,” I 
at length said, “I am giving you a 
great deal of trouble; and I am 
the more afflicted because 1 do so 
much wish to commence earning 
my ov/n livelihood/’ 

‘‘All along, Miss Lambert,” was 
his response, “I have spoken 
to you with the frankness of a 
brother; and I intend to do so 
now. The truth is, I began to 
discern something which I did 
hot think of at first. Pardon me 
for inflicting pain on you by the 
explanation I am about to give; 
but you would not thank ine, if I 
^were deficient in candour. Your 
own good sense will tell you that 
it is not an easy thing for an up- 
married man — who is hot very 
old either— to procure the interest 
of ladies on behalf on a young 
female whom he earnestly recom- 
mends tb their notice. The world 
is so suspicious — Ah! I see that I 
have spoken too frankly!” 

“No, no, sir!” I exclaimed, feel- 
ing that ray cheeks were orimsoni 
because I was painfully struck 
with the truth of what was con- 
veyed to me in such delicate lan- 
guage. “I thank you most ^h- 
cerely for your candour. Pray do 
not let me be a source of trouble 
or annoyance to you any longer— 
I have spoken to’ Mrs. Sher- 
wood—” 

“Do not use the terms trouhle 
and, annos^ance^ Miss Lambert,” 
interrupted Mr. Alyanly. “You 
must know,*^ he added, with em- 
phasis, ”that it would be a plea*^ 
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sure for me to do whatsoever lies 
in my power to ease your mind 
of any care which is pressing 
upon it. You must have patience: 
something will turn iip — and in 
tKe meantime you have at least 
one friend.” 

Yes: but it is impossible,” 

I cried, “that I can continue to be 
a burthen to you!” 

“A burthen — not so, Miss Lam- 
bert. I experience the deepest 
sympathy* on your account and--” 

But here be stopped short. I 
felt confused: for an idea which 
bad for some days past been 
troubling my mind, now came 
back with redoubled force. It was 
that I could not with propriety 
continue to receive the frequent 
visits of this gentleman : and yet 
how was it possible that I could 
throw out the slightest’hintto the 
contrary? — for I lay under such 
immense obligations towards him. 

“Well, Miss Lambert,’’ he 
suddenly exclaimed, as he rose up 
from his seat, “ I rausf: go and 
consult once more with my old 
housekeeper. She will perhaps 
give some advice that may be 
beneficial in forwarding your 
views.” 

I expressed my gratitude; and 
Mr. Alvanly took his depai-rtiire. 
He had not left me many minutes; 
wh,en Mrs. Sherwood came up to 
my room— as indeed she was 
often won't to - do; and sitting 
down, began to converse I do not 
remember how tho topic o :’ose— 
but she got on to an expaiiation 
on Mr. Alvanly’s character, which 
she represented as being noted 
for benevolence; , kindness, and 
liberality. She also informed me 
that he was very riqh^^tjbat he 
belonged to an excellent family — 
and, was in every particular 
a highly respectale gentleman. 
This I bad never {^doubted; and 
Ibtercifore. wondered :sorQewhat, 


that my landlady should think 
it needful to pass such an eulogy * 
upon him. She went on talking; 
and gradually glided into com- 
ments upon my own circumstan- 
ces — telling me that she had 
spoken to two or three ladies 
in the Square, but that she 
could hear of. nothing which 
would in any way advance 
my views. She invited me to 
tea with her that evening; and 
several times laujiched out into 
the strain of panegyric in respect' 
to Mr. Alvanly, — giving me, 

however, to understeind that his 
housekeeper was an old friend 
of hers and hence, her intimate 
knowledge of everything which 
regarded the object of her 
eulogies. 

On the following forenoon Mr. 
Alvanly repeated his visit; and 
this was the first occasion on 
which he had called for two con- 
secutiv‘": days. He said that be 
had ju^i; seen a lady who had 
faithfully promised to* lose, no 
time in providing for me ; and 
this iassuranoe cheered me grj&atly. 

“You have now been more than 
a fortnight in London, Miss Lam- 
bert,” he said ; “ and you have 
seen nothing of any of 'the fine 
sights. I have just been reproach- 
ing Mrs. Sherwood for not taking 
you to some of these public build- 
ings which I endeavoured to 
describe to you when we we^e 
travelling together to London; but 
the worthy woman assures me 
that she would not for the world 
make such a round without a male 
escort. I have accordingly volun** 
teered my services— my carriage 
is at the door — and we will all 
three go out together.” 

‘ I had no inclination for any* 
thing in the shape of amusement;* 
but I knew pot how to refuse an 
offer so courteously made^ 
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couched too in delicate terms — 
and coming from one to whom I 
lay under the greatest obligations. 

I therefore accepted it ; and has- 
tened into my chamber to put on 
my bonnet and shawl. As I looked 
at myself in the glass, I could 
not help wondering that I should 
have so soon recovered all my, 
good looks after the terrible or- 
deal of trouble through which I 
had passed : but, without vanity I 
may truthfully declare that my 
beauty was by no means impaired, 
—while the little excitement of 
preparation for going out gave a 
heightened colour to my cheeks. 

When T returned to my sitting- 
room, I found that Mrs. Sherwood 
was in readiness, and waiting 
there with Mr. Alvanly. They 
were at the moment discussing 
the relative merits of two popular 
preachers, who they named ; and 
while Mrs.Sherwood declared, that 
she never could listen to a sermon 
of the Rev. Mr. Tyndale without 
tears, Mr. Alvanly as emphatically 
asserted that he never issued forth 
from Dr. Butler s church without 
feeling himself a wiser and a 
better man. We descended to the 
carriage which speedily bore us 
to the British Museum, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of 
Queen Square: thence we proceed- 
ed to St* PauPs Cathedral ; and 
thence to Westminster Abbey. 
The dusk was setting in when we 
issued from this last-mentioned 
edifice: and as we were rolling 
along in the carriage, Mr. Sher- 
wood said, with an appeamnoe of 
much timid hesitation, I do not 
fc] .'w, Mr. Alvanly, whether you 
will think me impertinent— whe- 
ther you will take it as a liberty 
but if you would condescend to 
come and partake of such humble 
fare for dinner as my poor table 
can afford, I should feel highly 
honoured— And of course Miss 


Lambert is included in the invita- 
tion.’’ 

** It will give me the greatest 
pleasure,’’ responded Mr. Alvanly: 

“ for the truth is, I have no com- 
pany at heme to-day — I have no 
other invitation for the evening ; - 
and therefore, if it were not for 
your thoughtful kindness, I should 
have to return and take a solitary 
dinner — which, I can assure you, 
is a most gloomy proceeding* 

The carriage reached the house 
in Queen Square; and while Mr. 
Alvanly entered Mrs. Sherwood’s* 
sitting-room on the ground floor. * 
I ascended to my own chamber to 
make such requisite change in my 
toilet as occasion seemed to de- 
serve. I had passed several hours 
much more agreeably than I had 
anticipated when first setting out; 
and what with the little excite- 
ment thereof,— and with the 
assurance that I had received 
from Mr. Alvanly that a lady was 
now at length earnestly and 
seriously interesting herself in 
my behalf,— I was altogether in 
far better spirits than I had ever 
yet been since leaving home — 
might almost say than I had been 
for many, many months past, i 
descended to Mrs, Sherwood’s 
room: "dinner was served up-» 
and a very excellent repast it was, 
with wine sparkling on the board. 
Mr. Alvanly chatted in his usual 
gay manner ; and though at times 
his conversation might be deemed 
light and frivolous, it was never- 
theless so replete with good hu- 
mour, and so courteously 
respectful, that it was impossible 
to cavil at it. The evening passed 
pleasantly and even gaily. At 
ten o’clock, a supper tray was 
brought up ; and Mrs. Sherwood 
produced a bottle of Port wine, 
which she said belonged to a small 
remnant of the excellent cellar 
her poor dear .husband had kept 
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in his life-time. As she thus 
spoke, she turned aside for a 
moment to apply her kerchief to 
her eyes ; and I experienced a 
feeling bordering on veneration 
fQT the good widow who could 
thus bestow a tear to the memory 
of one whom I thought to myself, 
she must have loved very devoted- 
ly- 

The wine was decanted ; and 
"Mr. Alvanly doing the honours of 
the supper-table at Mrs.Sher wood’s 
request, filled three glasses. I had 
already taken a little wine at 
" dinner and begged to be excused 
from touching any more: but Mrs. 
Sherwood appeared so hurt that I 
would not taste her late husband’s 
favourite and choice sample,! was 
compelled to yield. I drank about 
half the contents of the glass : 
and scarcely had I set it down 
upon the table, when I experi- 
enced so strange a sensation of 
dizziness, that I felt as if I were 
about to faint. 

‘‘Good heavens. Miss Lambert!’’ 
cried Mrs. Sherwood* starting up 
from her chair with every appear- 
a^nce of excitement and alarm ; 
“ are you ill ?” 

I endeavoured to murmer a few 
words expressive of the suddto 
feeling of giddiness and faintness 
which had come over me ; I had 
not the power — ^the sensation in- 
creased — ^and consciousness aban- 
doned me. 

When I awoke, I was in bed in 
my own chamber, where a light 
was burning. My ideas were still 
ell in confusion; ^and my first 
sensation was that of a dull 
heaviness in the head: — ^bufc all in 
a moment I became aware that 
I was not alone: and suddenly 
galvai\ized, as it were, into full- 
est vitality, I glanced towards my 
oomparrton — Oh, horror! it was 
Mr: Alvanly. 


I pass over the anguish of feel- 
ing which now seized upon me: I 
will merely allude to the bitter- 
ness of the reproaches and the 
poignancy of the upbraidings 
which I levelled against him ; 
nor is it necessary to do more 
than state that he endeavoured 
to console me with protestations 
of the deepest, tenderest, fondest 
love. In a word, I accepted my 
destiny: it appeared to me that I 
was doomed to become the victim 
of man’s perfidicwsness — that it 
was a fate i^gainst which it were 
vain to struggle; and I consented 
to become his mistress. How 
could I do otherwise ? did I not 
now perceive that he had been 
deluding me with his promises of 
obtaining the interest of ladies on 
my behalf? and could I hope, 
dishonoured and polluted as I 
was, to obtain a situation in a 
respectable family ? But Mrs. 
Sherwood — Ah! I now compre- 
hended but too well how she had 
lent herself to the furtherance of 
Mr. Alvanly’s design~how her 
respectability was a mere gloss 
— how her admiration of some 
fashionable preacher was the 
vilest of hypocricies — and how 
her tears for her late husband, if 
she ever had one at all, were but 
such as a crocodile might shed. 
That from the very first as my 
destruction had been contemplat- 
ed, I could have no doubt; and 
though I now submitted to an 
imperious necessity and resigned 
myself to become the mistress 
of him whom 1 had considered a 
benefactor* yet experienced 
towards the treacherous Mrs^ 
Sherwood a degree of rancour 
that rendered forgiveness impos- 
sible. I vowed that I would not 
remain beneath her roof a mo- 
ment longer than the delay to be 
occasion^ by procuring fresh 
apartments; and Alvanly, who 
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demonstrated every inclination 
to do my bidding in all things, 
and minister to any wish which I 
might form, assured me that I 
should remove to another and 
more sumptuous lodging that 
very day. Immediately after 
breakfast he took his departure 
for the purpose of making the 
needful arrangment ; and when 
he was gone, Mrs. Sherwood made 
her appearance. She entered 
the room with her countenance 
composed down into a very 
contrite expression; , but 1 in- 
dignantly ordered her from my 
presence, and positively refused 
to listen to any word of apology. 

“Oh! well then, young Miss,” 
she exclaimed, suddenly flinging 
off the mask and revealing her- 
self in her true colours, “you 
may hold up your head as high 
as you like, and be as proud as 
you choose: but I don’t care a 
fig for you. It’s all stuff and 
nonsense! Just as if you didn’t 
know how it must all end sooner 
or later I Living here on a fine 
gentleman’s purse and receiving 
his visits, which on every 
occasion grew longer and longer ! 
I’ll be bound you are as artful a 
puss as any I ever set eyes on !’’ 

I flew at the woman in a 
paroxysm of rage; and she hurried 
in affright from the apartment, — 
the door of which I closed and 
looked after her. I then sat down, 
and burst into a flood of tears. She 
had spoken onetruth, which, though 
couched in coarse terms, had 
nevertheless gone home to my 
very heart. Indeed, how could 
matter have had any other end 
than that which they had reached? 
and was I not blind in failing to 
perceive that such would be the 
case? Ah! but I was so inexperien- 
ced in the ways of the world — I 
had clung to the idea that there 
„vras inch a' sentiment as a 


generous and disinterested friend- 
ship— I had given Mr. Alvanly 
credit for the most magnanimous 
feelings — and thus, in my too 
great confidence, had I been 
ensnared. But all of a sudden 
I wiped away the tears from my 
eyes: and murmuring to myself, 
“It is my destiny!’’ resolved to 
accept it with a kind of desperate 
recklessness wherein remorse 
itself might bo absorbed. 

In a couple of hours Gustavus — 
for that was Mr. Alvanly’s Chris^ 
tian name — rerumed to the lodg- 
ings and embracing me with 
every demonstration of affection, 
said that he had taken a suite of 
apartments which be felt assured 
I should like, and that he had 
come to romove me thither. His 
carriage was at the door; my 
clothes were already packed up; 
and I descended with him to the 
equipage, — Mrs. Sherwood not 
making her apperance to see us 
off. The carriage proceeded to 
Jermyn Street, where it stopped 
in front of a respectable-looking 
House, at which we alighted. The 
front -door was opened by a 
servant-girl of neat appearanod; 
and then the landlady came forth 
to receive us. She was fine, hand- 
some, gaily dressed woman, of 
about forty— with a ’ shape 
developed into a rich embonpoint 
— and the slightest tint of rouge 
upon her cheeks. She had a very 
good set of teeth, and smile most 
graciously in order to display 
them but her manner was perfect- 
ly respectful and even ladylike. 
I found that Mr. Alvanly had en- 
gaged for my accommodation the 
entire house with the exception 
of the ground-floor rooms, which 
were occupied by the landlady, 
whose name I should observe was 
Mrs. Harbor ough, and who passed 
as a widow. Th,e nouse was most 
sumptuously * furnished, J wss 
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conducted through all the apart- 
ments which were now mine, and 
found that there were drawing and 
dining rooms — breakfast-parlour 
and boudoir'— bed-chambers and 
dressing rooms — a bath-room 
likewise, — and all appointed in 
the handsomest manner. I was 
moreover given to understand 
that a kitchen separate from that 
belonging to the landlady was at 
the service of my own domestics;- 
at which intimation Mr. Alvanly 
whispered in my ear, that through 
the good offices of the landlady, 
a cook, housemaid, and lady’s 
maidj would be procured for me 
in the course of that day or the 
next* When I had inspected the 
apartments, — and I must confess 
that I was both gratified and 
flattered by the arrangements 
thus made for my comfort. — Gus- 
tavus begged me to accompany 
him for a ride in the carriage; 
and he took mo to a mercer’s es- 
tablishment, where he insisted 
upon my choosing several costly 
dresses, shawls and other articles 
of raiment, fitted only for a lady 
of wealth and station. Thence we 
proceeded to a jeweller’s shop, 
where he purchased me a gold 
watch and chain, ear-rings and 
necklace, finger-rings, and other 
articles for all of which he paid 
without the slightest attempt to 
beat down the tradesman in his 
prices. As we continued on our 
ride, he stopped at a wine mer- 
chant’s and gave ^ome orders: 
thence we* proceeded to other 
shops, where he made fresh pur- 
chases of such ' things in the 
shape of luxuries and elegances 
which he fancied I might like. 
Thus were three hours passed 
away; and on our return to the 
lodgings, I fdund that a large 
stock of wine— including a cham- 
pagne and hock, and other choi- 
cest specimen of the French and 


German vintages — ^had arrived; 
the table was laid for dinner, and 
sumptuous repasts was served up. 
Mr Alvanly compelled me to 
drink two or three glasses of 
champagne; and I felt so exhila- 
rated that all remnants^ of re- 
morse were, for the time being, ba- 
nished from my bosom; I laughed 
and chatted gaily; and I must add 
that without any considerable 
degree of coyness I retired to rest 
with him when the hour arrived. 

On the following day my dress* 
es were given out to a fashionable 
milliner to be made up; and the 
servants whom Mrs. Harborough 
had hired for me,, came to enter 
upon their situations. They were 
of very respectable appearance; 
and I must especially notice 
Frances, the young woman who 
was to serve as my own maid. 
She was about three-and-twenty 
— tall and well formed— with a 
handsome countenance — a modest 
look — and respectful manners. I 
could not help blushing with a 
sense of shame as she introduced 
herself to me for the first time: 
for I thought that if she were in- 
deed a virtuous young woman, as 
she had the appearance of being, 
it was somewhat too hard as well 
as inconsistent that honest indus- 
try. should thus have to wait upon 
sinful indolence. Indeed, several 
days elapsed ere I could so habi** 
tuate myself to her attentions as 
to receive them otherwise than as 
a favour oonferjred upon me: but 
that sense of mingled bashfulness 
and shame on my part soon wore 
off, and I lost a diffidence which 
was one of the remnants of my 
better feelings. My new dresses 
soon came home from the milli* 
net’s and at Mr. Alvanly’s special 
desire. 1 eschewed ^Hhbse odiusi 
cotton-gowns” which I had pur- 
chased at Mrs. Sherwood’s; so that 
while they were given to my own 
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maid, I arrayed myself in silks 
and satins. 

Mr. Alvanly generally came to 
see me every day at about two 
o’clock; and if it were fine, he 
took me for an airing in his carri- 
age or his cabriolet — but general- 
ly the latter* He dined with me 
three or four times a week; and 
those occasions remained till the 
following morning, when he took 
temporary leave after breakfast. 
He was most liberal in supplying 
me with funds; and when I hesi- 
tated at certain expense, laughed 
and bade me not fear that I should 
ruin him, as he possessed four 
thousand a year — was a single 
ro^an-— and could therefore T?ery 
well afford to minister all my 
wants and pleasures. Sometimes 
on an evening he took me to the 
theatre, to concerts, or to other 
places of amusement; on which 
occasions I was introduced to 
some of his male acquaintances, 
who for the most part were young 
noblemen or gentlemen of pro- 
perty* 

And now it may be asked whe- 
ther I loved Mr. Alvanly? Assur- 
ledly I did not. At first there 
was a lingering sense of resent- 
ment in my mind against him for 
what I could not regard otherwise 
than as the insidious treachery 
by which he had ensnared me: but 
when I found that he did all he 
could to contribute to my happi- 
ness — that he surrounded me with 
all the luxuries and the elegances 
of life— that he never considered 
any expense too great if the object 
to be procured would afford me 
, gratification - and when, too, I dis- 
covered that his treatment of me 
was uniformly kind and even af- 
fectionate^ — ^that recentful feeling 
wore off, and I liearnt to like Mm 
though I could not love him. But 
there is another question which 
my reader would doubtless be in* 


dined to put: whether I often 
thought of home and those I had 
behind me there? Yes I did; and 
when alone in my drawing-room, 
or in the solitude of my chamber, 
I frequently wept bitterly, as the 
images of my father, my motlier, 
and, my brother would rise up 
before me. I longed to communi- 
cate with them — to ascertain 

whether they had profited by the 
purchase-money of my virtue — 
or whether gold so procured had 
proved a fatal gift in their hands* 
But I dared not write to them. 
Not for world*s would I stand the 
chance of having either of them 
come to seek me out, and behold 
me revelling in the luxury of my 
shame* But after the expiration 
' of some weeks, I mentioned to 
Gustavus that it would be a source 
of infinite relief Jto myself if by 
some indirect means I could ob- 
tain Information relative to those 
who were still so dear to me. He 
then informed me that he had a 
very intimate friend living at a 
town about twenty miles beyond 
Riverdale; and that it was on his 
return from a visit to this friend 
that he had first encountered me, 
in the way already known to the 
reader*. He volunteered to write 
to the gentleman alluded to, and 
get him to make such inquiries 
as I wished— but to conduct them 
with as much privacy and caution 
as possible. The letter was ac- 
cordingly written; and during the 
few days which elapsed ere a 
reply came,, I experienced a most 
painful degree of suspense. At 
length the answer arrived; and 
Gustavus placed it in my hands. 
From thatcommunication I learnt 
that the parsonage at Hawthorn 
had been duly furnished that Mr* 
Lambett*s debts had all been paid 
off — ^and that though the persons 
in the neighbourhood wondered 
somewhat whence be had procured 
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his resources to accomplish all 
this, there were certain suspicious 
whispers to the effect that it was 
in some way connected with the 
sudden and mysterious disappear- 
ance of his daughter. I further- 
more learnt that my mother had 
been very ill, but that she was past - 
danger and, getting better -at the 
time the inquiries were made. As 
for my brother — he had left the 
village very soon after my flight 
thence ; and it was supposed that 
he had gone to some neighbouring 
town to procure a situation. Such 
was the intelligence that I received 
and while I wept over the letter 
which conveyed it. I nevertheless 
experienced a feeling of relief at 
having obtained those tidings. But 
1 dreaded lest Cyril should think 
of coming up to London — or per- 
haps be already resident in the 
metropolis — in which case I 
should constantly incur the risk 
of meeting him. Therefore, for 
several days after the receipt of 
that leti^er, I was filled with af- 
fright e^ery time I went out, and 
experienced as much nervous 
apprehension on glancing along 
the crowd of passengers in the 
well-throQged streets of the West 
End, as did Robinson Crusoe when 
flinging his searching glances 
amidst the trees and bushes of his 
island after having seen the print 
of a man’s foot upon the sand of 
the sea-shore. By degrees, how- 
ever, this tremor wore off ; and as 
I encountered not my brother, I 
reasoned myself into the belief - 
that he had not fotmd his way to 
the great metropolis. 

The month of February came 
— ^the session of Parliament com- 
menced— and now Mr. Alvanly 
was less frequently with me than 
hitherto. 1 was left more to my- 
self; and the time' often hung 
very heavy upon my hands. I 
poetised om the piano and the 


guitar — I reiwi novels— I did a 
little embroidery work : but still 
I could not occupy my hours so 
fully as to escape from a sense of 
loneliness. I had no visitors : 
Mr. Alvanly’s male acquaintances, 
to whom 1 had been introduced* 
never called upon me : the only 
person whom I occasionally re- 
ceived in my drawing-room, was 
Mrs. Harborough ; and there was 
something about her that I did 
not particularly like. She spoke 
of gentlemen with a certain degree 
of effrontery and with a familia- 
rity which even brought up a 
blush to my cheeks : she talked 
of having been acquainted with 
three or four noblemen, whom she 
named<— likewise of some of the 
officers in the Guards : so at 
length I began to suspect that she 
herself had been a gay woman in 
her time — and for aught I knew 
to the contrary, was so now. Dis- 
honoured as I myself was — given 
up to a life of shame — and 
irreparably disgraced m my own 
eyes, I nevertheless still had an 
instinctive loathing at the 
depravity of others, and I felt 
humiliated and deeply mortified 
at being forced to receive such a 
woman even as an occasional 
associate: so that when I at 
length began to read her true 
character, I discouraged her visits 
to my rooms as much as possible. 

One evening — vyhen the house 
of Commons did not sit and Mr. 
Alvanly had been dining with me 
—he observed that he feared I 
must occasionally find myself 
rather lonely : and he expressed 
his regret that he was not able to 
devote more of his time to my 
society. 

*‘ Yes,” I said— and I could not 
ait(^ether suppress a sigh ; “ 1 do 
feel lonely at times : and though 
I endeavour to amuse myself as 
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much as possible, the hours often 
hang heavily upon my hand/ 

“ My dear Rose,” answered 
Gustavus/ you can have acquaint- 
ances if you like : but you are 
well aware of what description the 
female ones must be ; and I have 
hitherto forborne from affording 
you the opportunities of making 
such friendships. To speak more 
plainly still, I should inform you 
that several of those gentlemen to 
whom you have been introduced 
have their mistresses all of whom 
I fear “ are not quite so correct in 
their general conduct as yourself: 
but others there are with whom 
you might associate.’* 

“ Now tell me, Gustavus,’* I said 
‘*is not Mrs- Harborough a some- 
what gay woman 
“ Ah 1 you have discovered 
that?’* he said, with a smile. 
Well, you have rightly oonjaotur* 
ed. She was once a celebrated 
beauty — ^has lived under the 
protection of noblemen of the 
highest rank — ^but I fancied had 
become very steady now, as she is 
getting and therefore I saw 

no harm in engaging these rooms 
at her house. But to return to 
what I was saying, you shall have 
acquaintances. You fnusi have 
them; — it is impossible I can leave 
you in this lonely position. Come, 
dearest ! a 'glass of champagne 
will cheer your spirits.’' 

' We were sitting at dessert when 
this conversation took place. The 
reader may picture to himself a 
handsomely furnished room, flood- 
ed with light— myself seated, in 
an elegant evening dress, * upon a 
sofa~my chestnut-brown hair 
flowing in all its luxuriance upon 
my bare shoulders— my neck and 
arms glittering with jewel! ery-a 
champagne-glasa in one hand, a 
posy of early violets in the other. 
And yet, though surrounded by 
aU imaginable luxuries, and with- 


out a care in a pecuniary sense, I 
was nevertheless pensive even to 
mournfulness. There was a cer- 
tain aching at my heart as I re- 
flected that the very indolence of 
my life was a dull monotony, which 
not even succulent repasts and 
sparkling wines could effectively 
vary ; even when Qustavus filled 
that glass again and bade me 
cheer up, it was only with a sickly 
smile that I responded to his 
attentions : and he somewhat ex- 
cited by the wine he was drinking, 
held up his own glass, exclaiming 
in his blithest tones, Despond 
not, dearest Rose ! I know what 
will make you happy : you want 
society — and you shall have it.’* 

“ But let it ba of the best that, 
under circumstances I can possi- 
bly hope to enjoy : *’ — and as I 
thus spoke, the blood mantled 
upon my cheeks ; for I thought 
how, by my position, I was out 
off from that society which, had 
I remained virtuous, I was enti- 
tled to take my place amongst. 

“ You shall have noblemen at 
your table,” responded Gustavus; 

* and of the ladies under their 
protection, you shall have those 
with whom you can best asso- 
ciate. This is Tuesday : on Friday 
evening have a banquet prepared 
for a dozen guests; spare no 
expense — order every luxury to 
be procured; I will myself sen4 
somewhat to contribute to the 
rarities which shall appear upon 
the board : and leave the inyita* 
tions to me. Is it agreed ?” 

. *‘It is,” I answered, after a 
little hesitation: for while on the 
one hand I still shrank from form-, 
ing the intimacy of woman in an 
equivocal position, notwithstand- 
ing that my own was such,— yet 
on the other .hand, I felt the want 
of society ; and I had not the 
moral courage to sacrifice thie 
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craving to any sense of better 
feelings. 

On the following morning, as I 
was reading the newspaper after 
breakfast,— Mr. Alvanly having 
just taken his departure, — start- 
ed as my eyes settled suddenly 
on a name which was but too 
fatally familiar to my knowledge. 
It was in a snort paragraph 
amongst the fashionable intelli- 
gence, and ran as follows ; — 

“Approaching Marriage in 
High Life — We understand that 
Horatio Rockingham, ICsq., only 
son and heir of the wealthy pro- 
prietor of the Hawthorn estates 
in Cheshire, will shortly lead to 
the hymeneal altar Lady Lucia 
Calthrope, only daughter of the 
venerable Earl of Eveleigh. Her 
ladyship, who is beautiful and 
highly accomplished, has recently 
been staying with her noble 
parents at a friend’s mansion in 
the neighbourhood of Riverdale ; 
and we believe that it was during 
this sojourn in Cheshire the 
attachment was formed which is 
now to have its legitimate and 
happy result. *’ 

The reading of this paragraph! 
couched in the usual fulsome 
language with which the* chit- 
chat of fashionable intelligence 
is wont to be conveyed, conjured 
up mournful, thoughts in my 
mind* All the incidents of the 
past were by that fatal name of 
Horatio Rockingham brought 
vividly back to my memory ; and 
I fell into so desponding a train 
of meditation, that in order to 
shake it off, I threw down the 
newspaper — sped to my dressing- 
room— and, with the assistance of 
Frances commenced the avooa- 
»tions of the toilet. Mr. Alvanly 
was not to visit me again that 
jday,-:-lje being on a Committee of 
the house of . Obmmons, and 


unable to neglect the special busi- 
ness on which he was thus 
engaged. Moreover, an exciting 
debate was expected to commeki;ce 
in the House at five o’ clock, with 
every probability of being prolong- 
ed till a late hour. He had there- 
fore given me to understand that 
1 was not likely to see him until 
the next day ; but, as usual, he 
placed his carriage at my disposal; 
and I gladly availed myself of it, 
in the hope that the excitement 
of shopping, on which I purposed 
to employ myself, would cheer 
my spirits. It was about two 
o'clock when I thus went forth ; 
and having visited my milliner, 
and a mercery establishment in 
Regent Street, I proceeded to a 
jewellers in Bond Street, where I 
had a purchase to make. While 
I was there engaged, a very 
handsome cabriolet stopped just 
behind my own equipage ; and the 
next moment the gentleman who 
had alighted entered the jeweller’s 
shop. Who should he be but 
Horace Rockingham ! He started 
on beholding me — and then for a 
few instants surveyed me with 
surprise and admiration evidently 
blended in his looks: for I was 
dressed with the utmost elegance 
so far as carriage-costume went : 
and without vanity I may add 
that I never perhaps was more 
beautiful than at this period of 
my life. I also had started : aud 
I felt the colour rush to my 
cheeks, then instantaneously fade 
away again : but fortunately the 
jeweller’s assistant who was serv^ 
ing me, was occupied at the 
moment in taking something out 
of the shop-window; and therefore 
he did not observe the emotions 
which both experienced as we 
thus suddenly found ourselves 
face to face. My first impulse, on 
recovering my selfrpos$ession,was 
to turn coldly asido ; . and I was 
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even bitterly vexed that I should 
for a moment have betrayed any 
agitation of feeling : but a sudden 
thought flashed to my mind— and 
in consequence thereof my deter- 
mination how to act was settled- 
“Have I indeed the plea- 
sure,” said Horace, with the 
calmest effrontery, of beholding 
Miss Lambert once more?” — and 
he proffered his hand. ^ 

“Yes, Mr. Rockingham,’ I 
answered, as I took that handt 
and I composed my features into 
an expression of amiability. 

“I am quite charmed at this 
encounter!” he resumed : and his 
eyes devoured me with their 
gloating regards. “Have you been 
long in London?” 

“Some time,” I responded. “And 
you, Mr. Rockingham?” 

“I only arrived a few days 
back,” he rejoined. “But might 
I be bold enough to solicit the 
pleasure of calling upon you?” 

I did not immediately answer 
the queation-but desired the shop- 
man to show me another article 
from the window; and when his 
back was again turned,^ I said in 
a hurried whisper. “Give me 
your address; I will write to you. 

Horace’s countenance brighten- 
ed up; but he had not time to 
whisper the response, ere the 
shopman turned to me again with 
the article I had asked for. 

“I wish,” said Horace, address- 
ing himself to the assistant, ’ that 
you would presently send over 
some gold chains for me to look 
at; I have not time to inspect 
them now. I am staying at the 
Clarendon Hotel;’’— and as he 
thus spoke, he glanced si^ifi- 
oantly at me; so that I fully 
understood he had taken this 
device in order to make me 
acquainted with his address. 

My own purchase were now 
completed; and Horace politely 


banded me forth to the darrfage^^^,* 
pressing my hand and loeking^^' 
lovingly on me as he 'di(f*|o:» 
while I bowed to him, at parting,’ ' 
with as much affability as if I 
had totally forgotten his diabolical 
conduct towards me. I return- 
ed home, and sat down to 
meditate upon the course 
which I had now to adopt 
in pursuance of a certain plan 
which had struck me on first en- 
countering my detested seducer at 
the jeweller’s shop. It was too 
late to execute it on this parti- 
cular day ; but I resolved to find 
an opportunity of putting it in 
train on the following one. I slept 
little that night — but lay thinking 
for several hours on the subject to 
which I have alluded. 

Next morning I rose somewhat 
earlier than usual — notwithstand- 
ing the bad night I had passed — 
and dressed myself to go out. 
Immediately after breakfast I 
sent for a cab, and ordered the 
driver to take me to my milliner’s 
— naming the establishment — in 
Regent Street. But I had really 
no business there : and only gave 
the instruction to prevent my 
maid, who attended me down io 
the vehicle, from thinking it singu- 
lar that 1 should go out thus 
early. Therefore, when the cab 
stopped in front of the milliner’s, 
I said that 1 had altered my mind 
— and directed the nian to drive to 
Eveleigh House in Portman Squ- 
are : for I had learnt the address 
from the Court Guide on the 
preceding evening. On reaching 
the Earl’s mansion, I inquired if 
his lordship were at home; and 
the powdered lace-bedizened 
lacquey who came down the steps 
to speak to me iu the cab, replied 
in the affirmative — but that he 
did not know if his lordship would 
receive any one at that hour. He 
asked what name he should take 
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Tsaid that it was useless to 
inYt ' as the Earl was unac- 
^^.qufjinted with me: but I 
' desired the footman to pre« 
sent to his lordship a brief note, 
which I had penned in anticipa- 
tion of some such demur as this 
which I was experiencing. The 
note was merely to the effect 
that the writer was anxious to 
give the Earl of Eveleigh some 
information on an important sub- 
ject, which it was most desirable 
for him to receive. The billet pro- 
duced its effect; and in a few 
minutes the footman came forth to 
request that I would walk in. 
Alighting from the vehicle, I 
was conducted into a handsomely 
furnished parlour — where I was 
almost immediately joined by tho 
Earl of Eveleigh. He was a man 
bordering upon seventy, but carri- 
ed his years well; and though his 
hair was thin and white, his eyes 
had not , altogether lost their 
pristine fire — nor his form, though 
slightly bowed, its aristocratic 
carriage. His manners were cold 
and reserved — I might' even say 
haughtily severe as well as dis- 
tant; and my first impression of 
his character was that the epithet 
of “venerable” which the lickspit- 
tle newspaper had given him, was 
£^s misplaced as the term “gallant” 
often is when applied to an officer 
— ^that of “honourable’^ to a 
member of Parliament — and that 
of “reverend” to a clergyman. 
However, I had my own p&rt to 
perform — knew full well that 
the proud Earl would soon become 
interested in what 1 was about to 
say — and though somewhat agi- 
tated, I was by no means 
over-awed by his cold and dis- 
tant manner. 

“May I request tob© informed,” 
he said, “of the meaning of this 
somewhat singular and mysterious 
^ote which I hold in my hand? It 

S, 


gives no name: and therefore I 
scarcely know whether I ought to 
have bestowed any attention upon 
it.'* 

“Not being exactly aware into 
whose hands it might fall, my lord, 
— or to whom you might exhibit it 
ere acting upon its contents — I 
deemed it better to make it as 
concise and as little explicit as 
possible.” 

He gazed stedfastly and scruti- 
nizingly upon me as I made him 
this answer; and by the time I 
had finished speaking, I felt that 
all my self-possession had com- 
pletely returned. 

“Well,” he said, coldly, indicat- 
ing a chair ^for I was standing 
when he entered, and he also had 
remained standing until -this mo- 
ment, — a proceeding which was 
rude enough, as I jitter myself 
that I certainly looked like a 
lady, and he as yet knew nothing 
to my prejudice, — “ you have 
obtained, madam, the interview 
which you sought: and T beg that 
you will at once proceed with the 
business which has brought you 
hitber.” 

“Without farther preface I will 
do so,” I immediately replied. “A 
paragraph in the newspaper in- 
forms me that your lordship’s 
daughter, Lady Lucia Oalthrope, 
is engaged to be married to 
Mr. Horatio Rockingham. ’ 

‘Yes;*’ — and now the Earl’s 
countenance did indeed express all 
the interest which T had felt assur- 
ed I should be enabled to excite; 
but subduing any farther betrayal 
of that sensation, he observed, 
coldly, “May I request to be in- 
formed how that circumstance is 
connected with your visit?” 

My lord,^’ I answ 0 red-*-and 1 
felt that there was a bitter empha- 
sis in my words as I spoke^'— 
“your daughter is engaged to a 
man— no, not a man! — a fiend boy 
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whose soul is of the blackest 
dye T' 

These are strong expTessu»ns,” 
said the Earl, visibly agitated 

and you must explain them,’’ 

“Tour lordship sees before you,” 
I rejoined, with a crimson glow 
upon my countenance, ‘*the 
victim of that vile wretch’s 
diabolic perfidy.*’ 

“Young woman’’ answered 
Lord Eveleigh, slowly rising 
from the seat which he had taken 
and, looking upon me in a sort of 
stern abhorrence, with which not 
the slighted feeling of pity was 
blended, -“it is perhaps but natural 
that you should thus express a 
very strong feeling: ^ but the 
youthful errors of an individual 
do not incapacitate him from 
aspiring to an honourable 
marriage, I believe there are few 
men who can look back upon 
their earlier years, without 
beholding something which they 
are compelled to think of with 
regret and remorse.” 

“But mine, my lord, is no 
ordinary easel” I said, growing 
very much excited. “It is a case 
of the most devilish infamy on 
the part of him who seeks your 
daughter’s hand I Listen, my 
lord ” 

“But if I hear you,” interrupt- 
ed the Earlj^hew do I know but that 
your tale may be highly-coloured? 
It is natural that it should be so. 
You feel yourself aggrieved — and 
you are evidently impelled by a 
vindictive spirit.” 

“It is not altogether vengeance, 
my lord,’* I said, “which now 
inspires me: though I will not 
deny that it enters largely into 
my motives for coming hither. 
But dishonoured though I myself 
am, I would fain rescue a young 
lady— who perhaps is amiable and 
conflding-~from the misery which 
must await her if she link her 


destiny with one whose soul is 
capable of the most fiendish 
actions. Do not think, my lord, 
that because I have fallen, I am 
lost altogether fco every good feel- 
ing. As a proof that I am actuat- 
ed by delicate considerations in 
the mode of seeking this inter- 
view, I will remind your lordship 
that I might have sought the 
presence of the Countess of 
Eveleigh — or even that of Lady 
Lucia Galthorpe herself: but I did 
not choose to wound their sensi- 
bilities by parading my shame 
before them. Therefore I decided 
on giving my explanations to 
your lordship.” 

He had listened with an evident- 
ly deepening interest, as well as 
with a growing uneasiness, to 
this long speech which I made; 
and when I had finished, he reflect- 
ed for some moments. At length 
he said, with the air of a man 
who endeavours to put disagree- 
able ideas as far away from him- 
self as possible,— “Every victim 
of treachery considers her own 
special case to be the blackest 
and the worst. I am sorry for you 
— I am sorry too that I should 
have heard anything in the least 
disparaging to Mr. Eockingham: 
but I must again tell, you, I do 
not consider you have said aught 
that should weigh with me to the 
extent which you seem to antici- 
pate. Give me your name and ad- 
dress: you have evidently certain 
feelings of delicacy; and I hope 
that if such pecuniary amends 
as can be made, are afforded 
you, the peace of my daughter 
will never be disturbed by the 
knowledge of any little errors 
which her intended husband may 
have fallen into.’* 

“My lord,” I exclaimed, colour- 
ing with indignation, “have I the 
appearance of one who comes ta 
extort money?”— and I glanced^ 
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down at my dress of good mate- 
rials, and at the jewellery which 
I wore. 

“I did not mean to insult you, 
young woman,’’ was the Earl’s 
answer coldly and haughtily given 
“and you should have taken my 
words as kindly meant. But since 
you choose to regard them in 
another light, I beg that our inter- 
view may end,” 

“My lord,’’ I answered, rising 
from my seat, “you will bitterly 
repent the course which you are 
adopting now: for you leave me 
no alternative but to address to 
the Countess of Eveleigh a full 
and complete narrative of the tre- 
mendous wrongs I have endured 
at the hands of Horace Rocking- 
ham.” 

•‘No, no — you must not do this!’’ 
cried the Earl, evidently much 
alarmed; and as I moved towards 
the door, he held me back. “Tell 
me everything — Perhaps I was 
wrong not to hear you — ” 

“But your lordship has given 
me to understand,’’ I rejoined, 
“that you already prejudge me to 
the extent as to have the convic- 
tion that my narrative will be 
highly coloured. Now, a thought 
has struck me! There is a plan by 
which the entire truth of my his- 
tory, in all its saddest and darkest 
details, may be brought to your 
conviction.’* 

“And that plan?” said the Earl 
Eveleigh interrogatively, 

'Tt is a plan,’’ I answered, 
“which will not only convince 
your lordship that I have in no 
wise exaggerated Horatio Rock- 
ingham’s guilt towards me — ^but 
which will also prove to you that 
even while engaged to your 
daughter, and soon to lead her to 
the altar, he is still a profligate.’’ 

“ But your plan?” ejaculated 
the Earl. “ You forget that you 
have not described it." 


“It is simple enough," my lord. 
Come you to my residence this 
afternoon^ — 

“I !’’ exclaimed Lord Eveleigh, 
seeming to be utterly shocked 
and horrified at the invitation. 

“Then send your son — your 
solicitor — or any friend,” said I 
calmly, and somewhat haughtily: 
“but I insist that this course shall 
be taken, as the only condition on 
which I will abstain from direct 
communication with your wife or 
your daughter. I will undertake 
to conceal whomsoever shall thus 
come to my residence. I will 
undertake likewise that Horatio 
Rockingham shall be there; and 
from his own lips shall your lord- 
ship, or whoever is delegated by 
you, hear the full avowal of the 
details of his treachery towards 
me.’’ 

The Earl reflected for a few 
moments— and then said, “No, 
not my son! It were madness, if 
things came to the worst, to pro- 
voke a duel between him and Mr. 
Rockingham. As for my solicitor 
— No, I will come myself. Where? 
and at what hour?’’ 

I named my address, and speci- 
fied three o’clock in the afternoon 
of that very same day: having 
done which, I took my departure. 


CHAPTER VI. 
revenge.— THE BANQUET, 

Returning straight home to 
Jermyn Street, I immediately 
sat down and wrote two notes. 
One was to Horace Rockingham, 
penned in a very friendly manner, 
and inviting him to call upon me 
at half-past three in the afternoon. 
Ilikewise enjoined him to be punc- 
tual, as we should not have 
more than an hour to be together 
—thereby giving him to under- 
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stand tliat I ran some little risk in 
receiving kim at all, and thus 
» piqueing his curiosity to ascertain 
more than he could have judged 
at the jeweller’s, of the cricum- 
stances in which I was placed. The 
other note was to Mr. Alvanly, beg- 
ging him not to come to me until 
five o^clock, when I would explain 
the reasons which had induced 
me to ask this favour,— but assur- 
ing him, in a good-humoured 
style, that I was doing nothing to 
provoke his jealousy. These two 
notes I at once despatched to 
their respective addresses -^one to 
the Clarendon Hotel, the other to 
May Fair ; and then I sat down to 
reflect, with feelings of vindictive 
satisfaction upon the plot which I 
had thus initiated for the punish- 
ment of my pitiless seducer. 

Shortly after two o’clock I re- 
paired to my dressing-room, — 
where, assisted by Fanoes, I 
apparelled myself in the most 
elegant manner, and in a way to 
■ set ofl my charms to their greatest 
advantage* I wore a low-bodied 
dress, so as display the white- 
ness and plumpness of my shoul- 
dets and the beauty of my bust. 
My hair showered in a thousand 
glossy ringlets upon those shoul- 
ders ; and I put on just sufiScient 
jewellery for tasteful embellish- 
ment, but with a careful avoidance 
of meretricious effect. I experien- 
ced a strange malignant pleasure 
thus making the most ofthe loveli- 
ness with which I was endowed : 
I knew full well that in the boyish 
frame of Horatio Rockingham the 
fiercest volcanic passions agita- 
ted, raged, and boiled : and I was 
determined to tempt him to the 
utmost* But ere descending to 
the drawing-room. I threw a 
scarf over my shoulders, and 
fastened it with a beautiful cameo 
upon my bosom ; because I had 
receive Lord Ereleigh first 


of all, and did not wish to play 
ofi the artillery of my charms upon 
him. Neither did I choose him to 
form of me a worse opinion than 
that which, as a matter of course 
I knew he already entertained* 
Precisely at three o'clock his 
lordship arrived at the house, on 
foot; and he was at once shown 
up to the drawing-room, where I 
reoived him. He was evidently 
surprised to find me dwelling in 
such splendid apartments; and I 
am equally sure that he was 
struck by my appearance: for a 
woman can always tell when her 
attractions make an impression 
upon one of the male sex, 
however strenuous the latter 
may be- to conceal the susceptibi- 
lity. He was somewhat agitat- 
ed; but as he contemplated 
me, was more polite than 
during our interview of the 
morning; and I knew that it was 
the effect of my beauty which 
thua to a certain degree thawed 
the frigid reserve of his manner 
towards meJ informedhis lordship 
that in order to give him full time 
to be beforehand with Mr. Rookr 
ingham, I had appointed half-past 
three for the coming of the 
latter; dnd I now stipulated that 
whatsoyer his lordship might hear 
pass between us, he would remain 
in strictest concealment until I 
should give some signal, which 
I would render unmistakably 
significant, for him to come forth. 
He pledged himself to follow my 
directions; and I then proceeded 
to ensconce him in his hiding- 
place. There was a back draw- 
ing-room, separated only by fold- 
ing-doors from the front one; and 
it was quite easy for a person in 
one room to overhear, if he did 
but listen attentively, everything 
that took place in the other. 
was in this back drawing*rooni 
that I concealed his lordship*-^ 
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bidding him keep close to the 
folding doors so soon as he should 
hear Mr. Rockingham announced, 
I then resumed my seat upon the 
sofa; and now loosened the scarf 
which I had thrown over my shoul- 
ders. A glance in a full length 
mirror opposite, gave me every 
reason to be not merely satisfied 
with my personal appearance, but 
even vain of it. The excitement of 
the proceeding lent to my cheeks 
a rich carnation hue: the dress 
that I wore displayed to every ad- 
vantage the symmetry of my 
shape; and if it had really been 
my intention to achieve a con- 
quest, I need not have despaired 
of the issue. 

St. James’s church was chiming 
the half-hour, as a loud double 
knock resounded through the 
house; and in a few moments Mr. 
Rockingham was announced. Ho 
was dressed in the very height of 
fashion — but yet with the most 
admirable taste. As only about 
eight months had elapsed since 
the incidents of that memorable 
July evening on which occasion I 
so fully described him to the 
reader, no alteration had taken 
place in his personal appearance. 
He had still the girlish face, with- 
out the slighsest evidence of nas- 
cent beard — the same boyish look 
—the same tiansparent beauty of 
the complexion — the same glossy 
silkiness of the light curling 
hair. But' as he advanced towards 
me with outstreched hand, the 
colour rose to his cheeks, and the 
fires flashed from his eyes, as 
he fixed his flevouring re- 
gards upon me, I rose from 
the sofa, and accepting his 
hand, ' assumed a demeanour of 
, affable friendliness : but the colour 
deepened on my own cheeks, and 
I could not help casting down my 
eyes beneath the fierce ardour of 


his look — though in my heart I ex- 
perienced exultant feelings at the 
effect which my beauty produced 
upon him : for it filled me with 
confidence as to the issue of my 
vindictive scheme. 

“This is very kind of you, Rose,” 
he said ; “and more than I expect- 
ed. I did not think when 1 met 
you yesterday at the jeweller’s, 
that you would really write to me: 
but as you have done so, J take it 
as a proof that you no longer 
cherish any resentment towards 
me. Therefore we are friends 
once again.” 

“It is useless to cherish resent- 
ment,” I responded, “since the 
past cannot be recalled. Sit down 
and let us converse. I told you in 
my note that we should have. but 
an hour or so ’’ 

“Ah ! then there is some happy 
man who has paramount claims - 
upon your time — ^perhaps upon 
your love?” and Horace Rocking- 
ham spoke in all the melting soft- 
ness of his melodious voice, as he 
placed himself by my side on the 
sofa. 

“Love indeed!” I ejaculated: 
and the next moment I affected to 
laugh merrily. 

“Then you do not love him— 
whoever he may be,” Horace has- 
tened to exclaim, “who has 
placed you in this brilliant posi- 
tion?” 

“ How can it possibly signify to 
you,” I asked, “ what may be the 
sentiment I entertain towards the 

entleman under whose protection 

am living ? For that such is my' 
po8ition,you have rightly guessed; 
and it were utterly useless to 
deny it.” 

“ 'What can it signify to me ?’' 
repeated Rockingham modulating 
his voice to a reproach. “ Ought I 
not to consider that 1 have the 
first claim upon your love ? I do 
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not wish to allude to unpleasant 
incidents of the past : but did you 
not give me some sort of an 
avowal that evening, you know — 
I think it was in July last— — ” 

“ Yes : because you yourself, 
Horace,** I interrupted him, as- 
sured me that you loved me with 
all your heart and soul — that you 
worshipped me my image— that 
I was the idol of your affections!’* 
“And it was true, Rose!’* he 
exclaimed, vehemently, 

“ Ah! but how Sickle is man’s 
love,” I observed, now in my turn 
adopting a tone of reproach. 
“ What am I to you at this mo- 
ment 

“Do you wish to be something?” 
he inquired, eagerly. 

“ I might— perhaps I might,” 
was my response, murmuringly 
given : but how caul be ? Are you 
not about to lead a beauteous 
bride-to the altar ? I read the para- 
graph in the newspaper— — 

“ And were you sorry, Rose ? 
tell me, were you sorry ? Answer 
me, I conjure you!”— and he 
gazed upon me with the flushed 
cheeks and devouring eyes of 
intensely wrought passion. 

“Yes — 1 was sorry,” I answered, 
bending down my looks, and pre- 
tending to become suddenly 
mournful “ I was sorry, without 
exactly knowing why: for I had no 
reason to love you after all your 
dreadful conduct towards me. But 
still I could not think without 
emotion of him who was the first 
that ever folded me in the embrace 
of lovo, 

“ Rose, you know not what joy 
you are exciting in my heart ?’* 
exclaimed Horace Rockingham. 
“ You are ravishingly beautiful — 
far, far more beautiful than even 
you were on that evening when I 
drew your portraiture for your 
own contemplation, and when I 
fancied it was impossible to behold 


a lovelier image* Yes, you are 
adorable 1” — and he stretched out 
his arms towards me, to encircle 
me therewith. 

“ No — no r I said : “ not yet 1 
not yet !” — ^but as I abruptly drew 
farther away from him on the 
sofa, I suffered the scarf to fall 
completely off my shoulders — ^thus 
giving to the circumstance the 
appearance of an accident totally 
unperceived by myself. 

“ Not yet he echoed : and 
then for a few moments he sat 
gazing upon me with the gloating 
looks of a passion indomitably 
sensuous. “ Ah ! I comprehend 
what you mean by those words, 
not yeti You wish to know on what 
terms we could henceforth be to- 
gether. Now listen. Rose : for as 
you have testified so much gener- 
ous forgiveness, I will treat you 
with an unreserved confidence* 
You saw by the newspaper that I 
am about to marry Lady Lucia 
Calthorpe. Well, it is so. But I 
will explain how. You know that 
my father rose from nothing, and 
that he made his fortune by all 
sorts of ways on which it may be 
rather inconvenient to look back. 
He is a. rich man— but, after all, 
only a parveww— a sort of upstart, 
who has no prescriptive right to 
pass the gilded portals of the 
fashionable world, and who there- 
fore could only be tolerated 
within the briliant saloon^ beyond 
that threshold. Such as the 
father is, so must the son be 
looked upon. Can you not there- 
fore understand how, already 
possessing immense wealth, ray 
father is naturally anxious to 
escape from a dubious and false 
position and obtain as it were 
a settled one — so that he may 
enter the lordliest mansion with 
head erect and not feeling as if 
the invitation, thither were a 
boon and a favour for which 
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he ought to be greatfuL The same 
sentiment animates myself. But 
how could our aims be accomplish- 
ed otherwise than by the forma- 
tion of an alliance with some old, 
time-honoured, aristocratic family? 
Now you understand wherefore 
it is that Lady Lucia has been 
wooed and won by me.’’ 

“And you do not love her, 
Horace?’’ I^asked^ having no long- 
er any need to throw an assumed 
termulousness into my voice, 
in as much as it vibrated with a 
real satisfaction: for I felt that 
the successful issue of my vindic- 
tive scheme was unerringly 
certain. 

“Love herl’’ ejaculated Horace, 
contemptuously as well as vehe- 
mently: “not I! She is beautiful — 
I do now deny it — but a cold 
marble image, with not even 
the adoration of a Pygmalion 
could warm into the fervour and 
glow of passion. Her father is one 
of those proud haughty aristo- 
crats who deem it necessary to 
maintain a glacial reserve towards 
everybody who cannot boast of 
descent from the Norman con- 
querors or at least from the Bar- 
ons in the time of the Tudors. His 
daughter Lady Lucia is a type of 
himself-though somewhat soften- 
ed down by feminine attributes! 
Ah! I know that in their hearts 
they consider an immense honour 
is being conferred upon me, and 
that I ought to be vastly grateful ! 
Wore it not for the enormous 
wealth which my father can leave 
me at his death, I might have 
sighed# and pleaded, and poured 
forth love-vows for a thousand 
years in vain at the feet of Lady 
Lucia. No, Resell did wt love 
her! But I love you — and I feel 
that T can adore you throughout 
my life!” 

,3ul tell me, Horace, “ I said, 
seeming to be considerably agita- 


ted ; “would you so far forget 
your duties to a beauteous bride as 
to bestow any of your time on 
me?” 

‘T think, Rose,’’ he answered, 
with fervour, “that I shall be only 
too glad to escape from tbo insipid 
platitudes and cold trivialities of 
Lady Lucia’s conversation in order 
to pass whole hours in your more 
agreeable society. Say, then—” 

“StopT* I exclaimed : “I can 
give you no decisive response 
until we have had seme further 
conversation. To deal candidly 
with you, Horace, 1 know not 
how to trust you. Pray do not 
interrupt me. My heart prompts 
me to one course : prudence ^ 
urges me in a contrary direction.” 

“I swear to you, Rose,” cried 
Rockingham, impetuously, “that 
you shall never have cause to re- 
pent of the fullest and completest 
reconciliation with me. My 
father, who will be in town in a 
few days, has pledged himself to 
settle an immediate income of 
twelve thousand a-year upon me. 
Think you that of this revenue I 
cannot spare a thousand or two 
for one whom I love !” 

“But listen, I repeat, Horace, 
you need only to oast your eyes 
around, in order to satisfy your- 
self that I am under the protec- 
tion of one who regards gold as ' 
dross when my slightest whims 
or caprices are concerned ; — and 
that I have an entire hold of his 
affections, so that there is no 
cause to apprehend being ever 
abandoned by him, I have every 
reason to believe. Think you, 
therefore, that I will lightly 
resign this position in which he 
has placed me ?” 

“Rose, I swear to you,” exclaim- 
ed the impassioned young man, 
*'that there is dothing I may be 
enabled to do to give proofs of my 
sincerity, which shall be left un- 
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done. I will provide for you — I 
will give you a bond ensuring 
you a handsome revenue for 
life—” 

*^You cannot speak more fairly 
I interrupted him : ‘*but pause. 
Horace — reflect upon the past. 
Can you wonder if I have mis- 
trusted you ? can you be astonish- 
ed if I consider your nature to be 
selfish ? Again Isay, do not inter- 
rupt me : for it is by the calm 
discussion of the past, that you 
can alone give me assurances for 
the future. Does not your con- 
science tell you that you dealt 
harshly by me ? When you first 
made certain overtures, did I not 
reject them with indignation? 
was I not pure and virtuous — 
proud of my innocence — and 
embued with so much rectitude 
of principle that only the foulest 
treachery — no, not treachery, 
blit a cold-blooded resolve to take 
advantage of the circumstances 
which threw me in your power, — 
that only ihis^ I say, could have 
drawn me down from the pinnacle 
of honour ?” 

“Oh ; why this recapitula- 
tion i*' cried Rockingham. “ The 
recollections of the past only sour 
the hopes of present and future 
bliss.” 

“Do you not know, Horace,” 
I asked, “that a woman who has 
been offended — a woman who has 
been outraged — a woman who has 
been made a victim in spite of 
herself— must be propitiated : her 
pardon must be sought-'there must 
be a solemn avowal of conscious 
guilt towards her, so as to consti- 
tute a starWng-point for a new 
and better understanding. It is 
the nature of our sex to require 
such atonement as this : and if it 
be frankly given, we can pardon 
the past-^and -we can Iqve again 
for the present and the future/* 


“Oh ! if this be all you require 
at my hands,” exclaimed Horace, 
“most readily do I confess my 
sins towards you 1 Here, upon my 
knees do I avow them and he 
fell at my feet as he thus spoke 
“Yes — my conduct was bad to- 
wards you — 

“Say execrably wicked, Ho- 
race/’ I observed. 

“Yes — execrably wicked !’' he 
exclaimed, quickly echoing my 
words : for he was hurried along 
by the strong current of his 
frenasied passion. , “Forgive me, 
Rose— and be to me what I have 
asked ; so that I may be to you 
all I have promised.’* 

“And what if I were to stipu- 
late that ycu repeat everything 
you have spoken in the presence 
of a witness ?’^ 

“A witness ?** he exclaimed, 
starting up to his feet, and sur- 
veying me with alarm. Where- 
fore ? what mean you ? Oh, have 
tnot said and done enough ? Let 
me embrace you, Rose, — dearest 
Rose I and with kisses let my 
forgiveness be sealed T’ 

“No. sir !” I ejaculated, firmly 
repulsing him as he was about to 
snatch rae in his arms : then, as 
he fell back in mingled dismay 
and wonderment, I added, “But 
there is a witness — and he will 
now appear !’* 

At that instant the folding- 
doors were burst open ; and the 
Earl of Eveleigh — white with 
rage, quivering all over and his 
wonted iciness of demeanour 
changed into the fury of a thou- 
sand contending passions — Ap- 
peared before the astounded and 
horrified young man. Bitter, most 
bitter must have. been the humi- 
liation, the mortification, and ire 
of that old nobleman, to have 
heard himself and his daughter 
spoken of in the terms which 
Horace Rockingham had uieied; 
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and indeed the success of details 
beyond my most sanguine expec- 
tations: for I did not foresee that 
my detested seducer would have 
been led to speak so disparaging- 
ly of his intended bride and her 
father. 

For a few moments Horace 
Rockingham remained riveted to 
the spot, utterly confounded: but 
as a full sense of his position evi- 
dently flashed to his mind, he 
flung upon me a glance of the 
most fiendlike malignity, — ex- 
claimed, “By heaven, I will be 
bitterly revenged for this’’ 

“Revenged?” I echoed, with a 
mocking laugh, “I despise you too 
much to fear you! What can you 
do to injure me, vile and execrable 
boy that you are? Revenge? it is I 
who have been revenged! But 
even here my vengeance shall not 
stop, if you dare to threaten me. 
Throughout your life will I watch 
you; and whenever you obtain 
admission into the bosom of a 
family* from which you may seek 
to bear away some too confiding 
girl as your bride, — ^will I pro- 
claim the tale of my own wrongs, 
and then ask father, .mother 
brothers, sisters, or friends, whe- 
ther they will consent to* bestow 
an innocent young damsel upon 
such a venomous reptile as thou 
art. Oh! it is the smallest and the 
most beautiful of snakes which 
are the most poisonous: and you 
are one of those reptiles!’’ 

Having thus spoken, I turned 
awsy with a look of scorn and 
abhorrence — while Lord Evelelgh, 
advancing towards the discomfit- 
ed yCung man, said to him. “Mr. 
Rockingham, I need not tell you 
. that everything is at an end be- 
tween my daughter and yourself* 
If you choose, sir, to leave it to 
me to form a fitting excuse for tbe 
breaking off of this contemplated 
alltenoe, do so: and neither my 
9 


own family nor the world at large 
shall become aware of the actual 
truth. Indeed, I claim this at 
your hands as the only atonement, 
poor though it be which you can 
make for your conduct, which has 
within the last hour been so com- 
pletely unmasked. But if you 
think fit to assume an arrogant 
bravado, and go forth into society 
to boast of your misdeeds, — then 
assuredly will your life become a 
sacrifice to the just indignation of 
my son, Lord GaRhorpe. How 
then, sir, it is to be?’’ 

“Do as you like, my lord,” re- 
sponded Horatio Rockingham, 
half-terrified at the menace thus 
flung out, and half endeavouring 
to assume that very air of bravado 
against which the Earl had warn- 
ed him: then, the next moment, 
he abruptly quited the room 
banging the door violently behind 
him. 

**Now, my lord,” I said, turn- 
ing towards the old nobleman, 
“did I deceive you when 1 spoke 
in such strong terms of the pro- 
fligate character of Horatio 
Rockingham?” 

“No, no— you did not deceive 
me!” said the Earl, sinking upon 
a chair like one exhausted. 

I pitied him— and hastended to 
proffer a glass of wine, which he 
did not hesitate to accept. There 
was no icy haughtiness in his 
demeanour towards me now: he 
seemed to have forgotten the 
mingled disgust and abhorrence 
with which he had surveyed me 
in the morning when I proclaimed 
myself to be the victim of that 
flend-boy.He was thoroughly hum- 
bled — deeply mortified — as well 
as profoundly afflicted; and again 
I say I pitied him, 

“Miss Lambert/, he observed, 
when at length he rose to take his 
departure, “I know not how. to 
express my gartltude for your 
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eoaduot in thus saviog my daugh- 
ter from becoming the wife of 
such a wretcb. I fear that if I 
offered 70U anything you might 
be offended ’’ 

‘T require nothing, my lord — 
not even thanks,’’ I hasented to 
interrupt him. 

“But if you ever should need 
the assistance of a friend,’’ he re- 
joined “do not hesitate to apply 
to me*” 

He shook me by the hand, and 
then bade me farewell. When he 
was gone, I sat down to enjoy the 
gratified feelings of revenge 
which I was now enabled to ex- 
perience. There was an inde- 
scribable luxury in the thoughts 
which thus occupied my mind; 
and Z could well understand that 
there was but little hyperbole in 
those earnest cravings for 
revenge on the part of injured 
individuals, which are so often 
depicted in the pages of the 
novelist. I was still meditating 
with a sort of gloating satisfaction 
on the scene which had taken 
place, when Mr. Alvanly was 
announced; and I lost not a mo- 
ment in telling him everything 
that had occurred. He had at 
different times received from my 
lips partial revelations of the 
droumstanoes which had brought 
about my fall: but I was now com- 
pletely explicit, — concealing not 
a single detail — no, not even my 
brother’s great guilt. He listened 
with a sedate attention: and X saw 
that he fancied I bad gone some- 
what too far in the prosecution of 
my revenge. But still he did not 
give verbal expression to this 
opinion on his part; and I was too 
much elated with the success of 
my scheme to discuss it with him, 
now that it was over. Dinner was 
shortly announced; and when the 
champagne flowed freely, he 
forgot Ihe serious impression 


which my explanations had made 
upon him— while my own gaiety 
gave a cheerful impulse to his 
naturally good spirits; so that 
the evening was passed as 
agreeably as possible. On the 
following morning, ere Gustavus 
took his leave, X begged him to 
seek some opportunity of mention- 
ing — as if accidentally, in the 
course of conversation with Mrs. 
Harborough, the landlady — that 
Lord Eveleigh and Mr. Rocking- 
ham had called upon me with his 
full concurrence: as X did not 
wish it to be suspected that I 
received visits unknown to my 
protector. 

The Friday evening came on 
when the banquet was to take 
place; and in pursuance of Mr, 
Alvanly’s instructions, I gave 
orders for a rich as well as elegant 
repast to be served up. Though 
it was only the commencement of 
March, yet green peas and straw- 
berries were amongst the delica- 
cies which were to make their 
appearance uponthe board, — these 
being a present sent by Mr. Alvan- 
ly from Covent Garden Market, 
As the hour approached when the 
guests were to make their appear- 
ance; X apparelled myself in my 
best raiment; and when Gustavus 
came at six o’clock, he declared 
that be had never seen me look 
more beautifu.1. Shortly after- 
wards, those whom ho bad invited 
began to arrive. Two or three of 
the gentlemen accompanied the 
ladies who were living under their 
protection: but for the most part 
the male guests came separately, 
having merely appointed to meet 
their mistresses at the house.There 
were thirteen guests in all— iseven 
gentlemen and six females. With 
the exception of one of thelalter — 
who was somewhat coarse both in 
her appearance and her manners, 
these, women’ were eminently 
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beautiful, and perfectly lady-like 
in their conduct: that is to say, 
they could be so if they chose, and 
were so through all tbe earlier 
part of the evening. They were 
sumptuously dressed; and two or 
three of them were decorated with 
brilliant diamonds of considerable 
value. Of the male guests, three 
were peers of the realm — another 
was a nobleman having a seat in 
the House of comnions-a fifth was 
likewise a Member of Parliament 
and held a Government post — the 
sixth was an eminent barrister 
— and the seventh was a Captain 
in the Life Guards. The barrister 
was a middle aged man, with a 
large round and very red face, 
and whose Bardolphian nose indi- 
cated a considerable affection for 
the bottle. He was the protector 
of the female who has been speci- 
ally noticed as being of coarse 
appearance and somewhat vulgar 
manners: but she had been a 
celebrated beauty in her time — 
and having a certain renown, 
maintained her footing in this 
particular sort of society. Some 
of the females were called by the 
same surname as that which 
belonged to their protectors: thus 
for instance, the lady of the barris- 
ter, whose name was Dilkinson, 
passed as Mrs. Dilkinson, But 
the mistresses of the noblemen 
bore their own proper names — or 
else those which they had chosen 
to assume. 

I must observe that the Captain 
,of the Guards was the only one 
who had no lady living under his 
protection. His name was Regi- 
nald Fortes cue: he was an exceejd- 
ingly handsome man—not more 
than five and twenty years of age 
—with dark hair, a glossy black 
moustache, and an imperial on 
the chin. He had that peculiar 
outline of features which is gen- 
erally described a-s aristocratic. 


because it gives an air of high- 
bred haughtiness to the entire 
countenance. His figure was 
slender and perfectly well formed: 
his manners were elegant, but 
with a certain degree of languid 
abandonment, which could not 
however be accurately denomina- 
ed an affectation: his voice was 
very agreeable; and though his 
conversation was for the most part 
on the frivolous topics of the day, 
yet from a few occasional re- 
marks it could be discerned that 
he by no means possessed an un* 
cultivated intellect. He was one 
of those young men whe, if self, 
emancipated from fashionable 
follies and dissipated pursuits,* 
might render themselves very 
pleasant as well as useful and 
ornamental members of society. 
In respect to his personal appear- 
ance, I should add that he had 
fine large dark eyes; and when he 
smiled his moustached lip reveal- 
ed a set of the most beautiful 
teeth. He was apparelled in plain 
clothes for the present occasion; 
and this raiment, methought, 
must be better suited for his figure 
than the uniform of, the Life 
Guards, which only ought to be 
worn by tall powerful men, of 
considerable muscular develop- 
ment. 

I felt exceedingly bashful and 
confused when first introduced to 
all these guests. I was embarrass- 
ed not merely on finding myself 
amongst so many persons who 
until that moment were total 
strangers to me~but likewise 
because, being the mistress of the 
place, it was my duty to do my 
best to entertain them. And there 
was another reason — which was 
that I experienced a certain sense 
of shame at finding myself 
reduced to the necessity of seek- 
ing such women for associates 
and friends. The effect of all ^eae 
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sentiments was to produce a des- 
pondency of tlie spirits; and I 
took an opportunity to whisper to 
Gustavus that I never should 
have the courage to seat myself 
at the head of the table when the 
banquet was served up. I besought 
him to let me sit next to him ; 
and he promised that such an 
arrangement should be made- 
Acoordingly, when dinner was 
announced, and we proceeded to 
the dining-room, — Captain For- 
tescue giving his arm to me. — 
Mr. Alvanly said a few good- 
humoured words, to the effect 
that it was Liberty Hall— all 
restraint and formality were to 
be thrown off — and that the gen- 
tlemen should preside over the 
feast, so that they might be all 
the better enabled to pay due 
attention and homage to the fair 
sex. He therefore requested Ser- 
jeant Dilkinson, the barrister, to 
take his seat at the bottom of the 
tabie,— Mr. Alvanly placing him- 
self at the top, with me on one 
side and Mrs. Dilkinson on the 
other. Captain Fortescue having 
escorted me to the dining-room 
took a chair next to me; and per- 
ceiving that I was timid, bashful 
and constrained, he did his best 
to amuse and divert me, as well as 
to make me feel myself at home 
in the society by which I was 
surrounded. 

The table had a most splendid 
appearance: massive plate and 
cut glass glittered upon the board, 
where all the choicest dainties of 
the season — and ^some that were 
not in season — ^were served up. 
The room was flooded with lustre: 
the games and jewellery bedeck- 
ing the females, added to the res- 
plendence of the scene. In mass- 
ive wine-coolers, bottles of 
, champagne were reposing in ice; 
the sideboard groaned beneath the 
weight of the fruits, preserves, 


and confectionery which were to 
be placed in their turn upon the 
table: two of Mr. Alvanly’s own 
footmen had been ordered from 
May Fair to assist in waiting; and 
altogether it was a banquet such 
as the highest and best in the land 
might well have sat down to. 
But for whom was it served ? 
Alas! frequently did a distressing, 
humiliating, and an almost 
agonizing reflection upon this 
subject sweep through my mind 
for I thought to myself that while 
virtuous industry was elsewhere 
pining in want, or faring hardly 
upon a sorry crust — ^vicious in- 
dolence was here surrounded by 
every luxury that could pamper 
the appetite or gratify the palate. 

The champagne flowed freely ; 
and as Captain Fortescue insisted 
upon frequently refilling my glass, 
— moreover, as I myself gladly 
imbibed the exhilerating liquid 
in order to drown my desponding 
and compunctious reflection,^ — 
succeeded in acquiring a degree of 
gaiety under the influence of the 
artificial stimulant. The other 
females soon grew very talkative: 
the laughter increased— until at 
length it burst forth into almost 
continuous peals: and I was as- 
tonished at tho quantities of wine 
which the guests of ray own sex . 
poured down their throats. When 
the dessert was placed upon the 
table, the glasses were filled still 
more frequently than before: the 
conversation gradually become 
more free — so that the witticisms, 
the repartees, and the' anecdotes, 
and the allusions, wer^ not always 
confined within the limits of the 
strictest propriety. As the revelry 
increased, the discourse became 
still less guarded; and on several 
occasions I felt my cheeks burning 
at the looseness of the jests which 
were glibly sent forth form the 
tongue, and which elicited the 
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merriest shouts of laughter. My 
neighbour, Captain Fortescue, 
doubtless perceived that I bad 
more delicacy than the other 
females present ; and as he was 
evidently striving to please me, he 
did not abandon himself to the 
same ribald revelry. But as the 
orgie deepened, and several of 
those present, not even excepting 
the females, began to show signs 
of- ebriety , — Mr. Alvanly hi mself 
included^-— the young officer ven- 
tured to whisper certain flatteries 
and significant compliments in ray 
ear. I discouraged them as much 
as possible : for methought that 
some of them amounted almost to 
overtures ; and when he perceived 
that this style of language was 
distasteful to me, he turned the 
discourse upon other topics Then 
1 found him agreeable enough ; 
and my gaiety rose again. 

The revelry continued until near 
midnight — when several of the 
guests, both male and female, were 
much the worse for what they 
had taken. The Member of Parlia- 
ment who held the Government 
post was excessively inebriated : 
and Mrs. Dilkinson, who sat next 
to him, delivered herself of some 
very coarse jest, as she pointed to- 
wards him with one hand, and 
with the other hold up her cham- 
pagne glass, at the same time ex- 
ulting at the idea of herself being 
enabled to drink more than the 
gentleman alluded to. 

. At length the party broke up, 
— the gentlemen all thanking me 
with great fervour for the hos- 
pitality thejr had receivedi — the 
females crowding round me, 
lavishing all kinds of caresses and 
endearments, declaring that they 
were rejoiced to have formed my 
acquaintance, and assuring me 
that they should take the earliest 
opportunties of returning my 
kindness* WhenCaptain Fortesoue 


took his leave, he pressed my 
hand and oast upon tne a look of 
tender meaning: but I withdrew 
that hand abruptly, and bowed 
with a coldness which must have 
given him to understand that he 
had nothing to hope- Though my- 
self somewhat excited with 
champagne, I was not too much 
so to forget my duty towards Mr. 
Alvanly; and though dishonoured 
and degraded — though forced to 
mix in such society as that which 
I have been describing — I had 
not utterly lost a sense of self- 
respect. When the guests had 
taken their departure, Qustavus 
asked how I had enjoyed myself? 
I replied in a manner which I 
thought would please him: for I 
did not choose to appear ungrate- 
ful for his endeavour to contribute 
to my entertainment. Besides, he 
himself was too much overcome 
by liquor to listen rationally to 
whatsoever observations I might 
have made upon the subject. But 
on the following morning when 
we were seated at breakfast, I no 
longer hesitated to hint that I 
considered the conduct of the 
females to have been forward and 
indelicate when once the wine 
had begun to produce .an effect 
upon them. He admitted that such 
was the case: and I could not help 
thinking that* he had given this 
banquet, and had collected 
together that soceity, for the 
purpose of convincing jene that I 
had better thenceforth trust 
more to my own resources for 
amusement and recreationi than 
to such associates as circumstan- 
ces permitted me to obtain. 

CHAPTER Vll. 

THB OPBRA. 

TTHRUiB months passed away 
■ fromthe date of thO banquet; 
and nothing of any consequence 
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occurred during this interval. 
Nevertheless my mode of life was 
not altogether the same as it h ad 
been previously to that festival. 
The noblemen and gentlemen as 
well as their mistresses, who were 
present at the entertainment, 
frequently called upon me; and 
though at first I but little liked 
their visits, yet gradually that 
repugnance wore off — so that at 
last I rather welcomed them as a 
means of whiling away the time 
which would have otherwise 
hung heavily on my hands. I did 
not however accept any invita- 
tions'to dinner-parties at the resi- 
dences of the ladies with whom I 
had thus become acquainted: yet 
the excuses I made were invaria- 
bly of a cha aoter to avoid giving 
offenoei I found that some of 
those wemen lived in the^ most 
magnificent style, as I judged 
from their conversation and from 
the spledid equipages which they 
kept. They all resided in the most 
fashionable parts of the town 
frequented places of amuse* 
ment-~-*and led on the best ex- 
istence or luxurious indolence, 
without ever seeming to reflect 
how it was all to end* 

One or two of the gentleman, 
when first calling upon me, ven- 
tured upon certain compliments 
and flatteries which in themselves 
amounted almost to overtures — 
but yet not of so glaring a nature 
that I could openly resent them. 
I however treated them in the 
same way as I had acted towards 
Captain Fortescue, and gave them 
to understand as plainly as I could, 
that though they fonud me in an 
equivocal position,^ they must not 
thence argue that I was thorough- 
ly deprived. Captain Fortesque 
himself was the most frequent of 
my male visitors ; and though on 
one or two occasions he attempted 
to renew that kind of discourse 


and demeanour towards me which 
I had at the very outset received 
coldly and distantly, his manner 
for the most part was respectful 
and courteous. But I could not 
shut my eyes to the fact that I 
had made, though » most uninten- 
tionally, a tender impression 
upon him ; and I could have 
wished that his calls had been less 
frequent. I even went so far as to 
mention to Gustavus that I would 
much rather the Captian would 
pay me less attention; but Mr. 
Alvanly, embracing me affectiona- 
tely, declared be knew that I was 
incapable of deceiving him — that 
he was not jealous — and that he 
thankfully regarded the observa- 
tions I had made as an additional 
proof of that constancy whereof 
he was already assured. 

I must now relate a little inci- 
dent which occurred at the expira- 
tion of the three months that had 
elapsed since the banquet. One 
afternoon— it was now the close of 
May — Gustavus took me to a 
fashionable jeweller’s shop in 
Regent Street, and bought me a 
very handsome set of diamonds, 
for which he gave upwards of 
four hundred pounds- While we 
were examining the gems, I sud- 
denly observed an ill-looking man 
peering through the window of the 
shop, and evidently watching our 
proceedings. His countenance 
struck me as being so villanous, 
and the circumstances altogether 
smote me with so sudden an apprer 
hension, that I started visibly; 
whereupon the fellow instantane- 
ously disappeared. I mentioned 
the incident to Mr. Alvanly 
and the jeweller — ^both of whom 
had noticed that abrupt display of 
terror on my part: but they speed- 
ily reassured me by' ascribing the 
man’s conduct to mere idle 
curiosity. I thought no more of 
the ocourrenee at the time: the 
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diamonds were deposited in a very 
handsome casket, which was 
borne to the carriage. From the 
jeweller’s shop we proceeded in 
the direction of JermanStreet: but 
when crossing Piccadilly, I sud- 
denly noticed the individual wliose 
presence at the shop window had 
so much frightened me. He was 
hurrying round a corner, accom- 
panied by another man at the 
instant T thus a second time 
settled my eyes upon him; and it 
occurred to me that his comrade 
was as evil looking a person as 
himself. An ejaculation escaped 
my lips: and I pointed in the 
direction which they had taken — 
adding that I feared they had 
been watching the carriage to 
see whither it was going, and 
perhaps discover its destination. 
Again did Mr. A Ivan I y assure mo 
that I need not be frightened: for 
even if the men entertained ary 
iniquitous design, it was evident 
they had now altogether decamp- 
ed on perceiving that their suspi- 
cious movements were observed by 
me. Still I felt a certain vague 
troubled my mind—and could not 
help reflecting on the truth of the 
the masrim that all sweets in this 
life are more or less mingled with 
bitters: for even the possession of 
costly gems was now accompa- 
nied with its anxiety and caro. 
We returned to the lodgings: and 
gradually the disagreeable im- 
pression made upon me by the 
occurrence I have related wore off^ 
On the following day, while Mr. 
Alvanly was absent, Captain 
Fortescue paid me a visit. His 
countenance was somewhat flush- 
ed; and he informed me that bo 
had been to a champagne break- 
Jast, given by a nobleman of his 
acquaintance. He was more or 
less under the influence of the 
wine he had drunk — -though very 
far from being wh*at might be 


termed actually tipsy. He rattled 
away with an unusual volubility 
— talked with a levity which, 
being distasteful, I received with 
coldness — and not observing, or 
else not choosing to observe, my 
glacial demeanour, he began to 
pay me some of those flattering 
compliments which had all the 
significancy of overtures. I gave 
him, as pointedly as I could, to 
understand that this style of 
discourse was disagreeable; and 
just at that moment Mrs. Harbo- 
rough, the landlady, entered the 
room to bring me a letter, the 
maid not being at the moment in 
the way. The letter was merely 
one from Mr. Alvanly to tell me 
that he purposed to take me to 
the opera in the evening, and 
begging me to bo dressed ready 
by the time b© came. Captain 
Fortescue, in a manner but little 
consistent with his wonted good 
taste, launched out into prais- 
es of Mrs. Harborough^s 
handsome person, as soon as 
she had quitted the room; and 
methought he did this by way of 
avenging himself for the coldness 
with which Thad received his own 
half-implied overtures. I listened 
in silence, and with a marked 
reserve: so that he suddenly start- 
ed up and with evident ill-humour 
bade me good afternoon. 

I issued from the drawing-room 
almost immediately upon his leav- 
ing it— and was ascending to my 
dressing chamber, when I heard 
voices talfcingin the passage below 
As I at once recognised them to be 
the voices of the captain and Mrs. 
HarborougbJ could not help paus- 
ing to listen: but all I caught 
was an invitation from the land- 
lady for the Captain to step into 
her own parlour and take a little 
refreshment He accepted it; for I 
heard that parlour-door close, the 
front one not being opened to 
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afford him egress* I could not 
fancy wherefore I should be sud- 
denly smitten with a feeling of 
annoyance at the little incident 
which I have described. Was it 
that I entertained in the secret 
depths of my soul a certain senti- 
ment in favour of Reginald 
Fortescue? Such was the ques- 
tion which I asked myself when 
ascending to my dressing-room; 
and while engaged in the occupa- 
tions of the toilet, I could not 
possibly banish the circumstances 
from my mind. If I were jealous 
at what had occurred, it must 
be that I really had some 
^ little predilection for the 
handsome young guardsman- I 
would not however admit this 
much to myself: and yet the sus- 
picion that it was the truth flutter- 
ed vaguely and indefinitely in my 
heart. 

By the aid of Frances, I was ap- 
parelled in the most elegant man- 
ner; my hair was on this occasion 
arranged in bands instead of in 
flowing ringlets; and I wore the 
diamonds which Mr. Alvanly had 
purchased for me. When my toi- 
let was •completed, I descended to 
the drawing-room — where I found 
■ Gustavus waiting my presence: 
and he was in perfect raptures 
with my beauty. We hurried over 
the dinner, and at the proper time 
entered the carriage to proceed to 
the Opera* 

The house was crowded with a 
brilliant assemblage: the scene 
was magnificent; and the flood of 
light was reflected in the costly 
gems worn by the female portion 
of the audience. Never before had 
I beheld such an assemblage of 
feminine charms, Whichever 
way the eyes turned, they * settled 
♦ upon some delightful specimen of 
loveliness; and metbought that it 
was no wonder if the gentlemen's 
opera-^lassea should frequently 


take the circuit of the boxes with- 
in their range, instead of being 
altogether fixed upon the stage. I 
must not be accused of vanity if 1 
observe that many of those glass- 
es were directed towards me ; and 
Mr, Alvanly appeared both proud 
and delighted at the attention thus 
bestowed upon me. In the course 
of the evening some of our male 
acquaintances came to our box and 
chatted with us for a while. One 
or two of them were very anxious 
that we should go and sup with 
them and their ladies after the 
entertainments were over : but I 
threw a glance at Mr. Alvanly to 
give him to understand that I 
would rather not accept the in- 
vitation; and it was accordingly 
declined. 

It was at a moment when we 
were alone together in the box — 
and at rather a late hour in the 
evening — that Mr. Alvanly direct- 
ed my attention to a very beauti- 
ful young female who was seated 
in the pit, and who was accom- 
panied by a fashionably dressed 
gentleman At the moment my eyes 
were thrown in that direction the 
young female was sitting in' such' 
a manner as to prevent me from 
obtaining a view of her compani- 
on’s countenance: but while I was 
still regarding them she leant 
forward—and then, to my mingled 
astonishment Jand dismay, I at 
once recognised in her companion 
my own brother. Yes— it was 
Cyril who was seated by her side 
—Cyril elegantly dressed— with a 
gold chain festooning over his 
white waistcoat — and with every 
appearance of being in good 
circumstances. Amazement sealed 
my lips; or else .under the influ- 
ence of that sudden surprise an 
ejaculation would have, burst 
forth. Gustavus^ was at the time 
looking in some other direction; 
and he did ndt therefore perceive 
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the emotion which agitated me. 
I was however about to tell him 
of the discovery which I had just 
made, when it struck me that it 
would be impolitic to do so. The 
sickening thought flashed to my 
mind that Cyril could not possi- 
bly be pursuing a correct and 
steady course: for how could he 
honestly or honourably be pos- 
sessed of the means to dress like 
a fashionable gentleman, frequent 
the Opera, and perhaps keep a 
mistress? — for that in this light 
the young female stood towards 
him, I had little doubt. If 
therefore he were really doing 
wrong— living extravagantly, 
plunging recklessly into debt, or 
perhaps even worse — it would 
not be wise of me to point him 
out to Mr. Alvanly as my brother 
— ^inasmuch as by his conduct he 
might disgrace me even more 
deeply than I was already disgrac- 
ed by my own. If there were an 
exposure my protector might 
become ashamed of his connexion 
with me; and the 'results would 
be most disastrous to myself. 
Such wore the hurried calcula- 
tions which swept through my 
mind, and’ strengthened that seal 
which amazement in the first 
instance had placed upon my lips. 
I sat back in the box, so as to 
avoid being seen by Cyril if he 
had not already observed mo; and 
when Mr. Alvanly asked if any- 
thing were the matter. 1 pleaded 
headache arising from the heat 
of the house. Ho proposed that 
we should take our departure; 
and I gladly, thankfully gave my 
assent. He went forth to boo if 
the carriage were already in 
attendance, it being somewhat 
earlier than it was ordered to 
eoino. I was now alone in tho 
box- and was plunged in painful 
reflection as to what course Cyril 
could be possibly pursuing — 1 
10 


was also hesitating within myself 
whether I should not let him see 
me make some sign for him to 
come up and speak to me — when 
tho door of the box abruptly 
opened: but instead of Mr. Alvan- 
ly reappearing, Horace Rocking- 
ham presented himself before me. 
His countenance wore an expres- 
sion of fiendish vindictiveness 
and sardonic malingnity, as he 
bent his eyes upon me — those 
eyes which flashed forth that 
sinister fire which at times 
indicated the fierce working of 
his evil passions. 

“Look, Rose!’’ he said, in a low 
rapid whisper, as he pointed 
towards that part of the pit where 
I had seen my brother with the 
young female: “through him will 
I be bitterly avenged upon you!” 

“Vile boyl” I ejaculated, but in 
an undertone: “What mean you ? 
Did I not dearly — Oh ! far too 
dearly, purchase his safety by the 
sale of my virtue?” 

“Yos: but it is in other ways 
that I am working out my 
revenge” he immediately answer- 
ed: “ and perhaps it will include 
yourself likewise!” 

With these words, uttered with 
all the diabolic fierceness of con?, 
oentrated passion, he quitted the 
box as abruptly as he had entered 
it. I had started up from my seat 
when ho made his appearaneb: I 
now sank back in my chair like 
one annihilated. What could he 
mean? — what toils was he weav- 
ing around tuy uuforfcunate 
brother? If he had explained 
himself, I should at least know 
the worst: but there was some- 
thing horrible in the state of 
uncertainty in which he loft me. 
Indeed, i was scarcely enabled to 
recover any degree of composure 
by the time Qustavus returned to 
the box; and then, on perceiving 
how deadly pole I looked, he 
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expressed his fears that 1 was 
more indisposed than I had 
chosen to admit*. The carriage 
was in readiness: and be hastened 
to escort me from the theatre. 

We descended the stairs — we 
passed the crush-room, now com- 
parati^/ely empty — and we issued 
forth into the colonnade* Just 
at that moment a tall, stout, 
flauntingly dressed female, with 
painted cheeks and a brazen look 
— and who was evidently some- 
what under the influence of strong 
liquor — ^posted herself right in 
front of me; and with a terrible 
imprecation, accompanied by a 
coarse laugh, exclaimed, “Well, 
anybody can see wbat you are ! 
You are no wife, modest as you 
pretened to look; and one of these 
days you will be tramping the 
pavement as I am nowl’’ 

I recoiled with indescribable 
horror from the presence of that 
disgusting woman: the very air 
seemed to be rendered pestilential 
by her breath: I shrank hack with 
a loathing as strong as if it were 
from the contact of a mendicant 
wrapped in rotting rags; — ^and 
the dreadful words she uttered 
overwhelmed me with shame and 
confusion. They struck me, too, 
with the frightful force of a 
prophecy; and if Gustavus had 
not caught me in hit arms, I 
should have sunk down upon the 
pavement. Several other unfortu- 
nate females, — as gaudily dressed 
and as highly painted as herself, 
and who were grouped together at 
a little distance,— burst forth into 
mocking, jeering laughter; and as 
I swept my affright^ looks 
around, I beheld Horatio Rocking- 
ham disappearing behind a pillar 
at a little distance. But 1 caught 
the expression of his vanishing^ 
countenance as the glare of the' 
lamp-light shone upon it ere the 
column hid from »y view; 


and as there was a horrible 
Keenness in my vision at the 
moment, I saw enough of that 
countenance to show me that its 
natural beauty was distorted by an 
expression of devilish malignity. 
Mr. Alvanlylbore me half-fainting 
into the carriage, which at once 
dirove away ; and on reaching 
Jermyn Street, I immediately 
went to bed — ill, feverish, and 
mentally wretched. Gustavus was 
most anxious to send for medical 
assistance; but I assured him that 
I required none, and should be 
better in the morning. 

I passed a miserable, sleepless 
night, — ^my mind haunted with all 
kinds of horrors; for I had received 
more than one proof that Horace 
Rockingham was Stisying himself 
with purposes of an implacable 
vengeance, alike against my 
brother and myself. That he had . 
set that impudent woman to in- 
sult me in the presence of all the 
persons assembled at the time at 
the Opera-door and in the Colon- 
nade, I could not doubt. Ihad been 
brought to shame in the eyes of 
the very lacqueys attached to the 
carriages in waiting; and the loose 
women of the payement had level- 
led their jeering laughter at me. 
But, OhI that prophecy— it was 
this which had stricken the cruel- 
lest blow: for it seemed fraught — 
though proolaimad by the tongue 
of ribald levity — ^with the awful 
horror of stupendous truth. No 
wonder that I passed a restless 
night, and that I rose in the 
morning sick in body and , sick at 
heart. 

As I did not however choose to 
give Mr. Alvanly any explana- 
tions in respect to the conduct of 
Horace Rockingham, for fear that 
he should tell me that I had 
brought it all upon myself by th« 
vengeance*! wreaked upon 
him in respect to Lady Lucia 
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Galthorpe,— I endeavoured to per- 
suade him that I was much better 
than I really was: and under this 
impression he left me soon after 
breakfast. Then, on finding my- 
self alone, I reflected that had 
done wrong not to take some 
measure on the previous night to 
communicate with OyriL If I had 
done so, I might at least warn 
my brother against the machina- 
tions, whatsoever they were, of 
the vindictive Horace Rocking- 
ham. But while I was thus medi- 
tating, a loud knock resounded 
through the house; and in a few 
minutes the maid came up hand- 
ing me a card, with the inti- 
mation that the gentleman whose 
name it bore requested to see me. 
That name was Mk Cyril Lambert, 
For a few moments I was over- 
whelmed with so many and such 
conflicting emotions, that I was 
unableto give utterance to a single 
word; and when I raised my eyes, 
I saw that the maid was contem- 
plating me with an earnest atten- 
tion. She no doubt, from the iden- 
tity qf names suspected that the 
visitor was my brother; and per- 
haps fancied that I trembled lest 
he came to reproach me. Recover- 
ing from my confusion, I bade her 
show Mr. Lambert up; and during 
the minute which elasped ere he 
made his appearance, I wondered 
in torturing suspense how he would 
greet me — ^how we should dare to 
look each other in the f^^cel When 
the door opened I could not glance 
towards him: I sat upon the sofa 
with averted looks; but 1 was 
quickly startled by the tone of 
reckless roystering jollity and 
devil-me-oare gaiety in * which 
he addressed me. q 

“ Well, Rose, my girl, so we meet 
at last!*' he exclaimed; and instead 
of embracing me, or even as much 
as offering me his hand, he flung 
im.«alfupDaa chare oppisLfee to 


where I was placed- “Uncommon 
handsome rooms, these of yours! 
everything devilish nice and 
pleasant! So I suppose you are 
feathering ‘your nest to your 
heart’s content?** 

“Oh, Oyrili” I murmured, 
overwhelmed with shame and 
confusion, and the tears pouring 
from mjr eyes: then, obedient to 
the impulse of that strong love 
which I bore my brother, I threw 
myself upon his breast, wound 
my arms about his neck, and 
sobbed convulsively. 

“Why, what the deuce does this 
mean?*’ he exclaimed, suffering 
rather than reciprocating my 
caresses. “You don’t think that I 
am come to blow you up? Not I 
indeed! On the contrary, I am 
uncommon glad to see you in such 
good feather. It was only this 
morning I knew where you were; 
or else I should have found you 
out before*** 

“Have you been long in London, 
Cyril?*’ I inquired, returning to 
my seat, wiping away my tears, 
and endeavouring to compose 
myself as well as I was able. 

“Only about a fortnight,” he 
answered; “and I wonder how it 
is that you and I have not , fallen 
in with each other before this. 
But! suppose that you ride in 
your carriage as well as I do; and 
carriage-folks are less likely to 
observe each otiier than those 
vulgar persons who go on foot/’ 

“Fowr carriage, Cyril?” I cried; 

. mitten with even a still worse 
misgiving in respect to his mode 
of life than that which had seized 
upon me the preceding night at 
the Opera. * 

“Well, if not a carriage, ’ he 
answered, “at all events an 
uncommon good substitute for 
one. Look here;’’*— -and starting 
from his s eat, he clutched me by 
the arm^ and drew me to the 
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windows. ^*There!*’ he added: “you 
see as pretty a turn-out as any 
in all London.*' 

I observed at the door a very 
handsorae cabriolet, with a splen- 
did horse beautifully caparisoned, 
—the harness indeed being too 
much covered with silver to be 
exactly consistent with good 
taste; and a youth in an elegant 
livery standing by the animaPs 
head. 

“What do you think of thatP’ 
demanded my brother fixing upon 
me a look of triumphant satisfac- 
tion.*’ 

‘‘But the means, Cyril?” I said, 
half urgently, half reproachfully: 
“whence do they come? how do 
you obtain the resources for this 
costly mode of life?” 

‘”Pon my soul !** he ejaculated 
with a loud boisterous laugh, 
“this is rather too good! Do I ask 
you how it is you are living in 
this splendidly furnished house- 
how you got that gold watch and 
chain — how it is you are sur- 
rounded by luxuries — ” 

“Cyril !” I murmured : and my 
countenance was flushed with the 
crimson of shame ; for his words, 
BO lightly and flippantly uttered, 
rendered me most excruciatingly 
alive to the gilded ignominy of my 
position ; and I would much rather 
he had overwhelmed me with re- 
proaches, and that he had ad-^ 
ministered upbraidings, than have 
thus seemed to rejoice in all the 
evidences of his sister’s degrada- 
tion. 

^ “What nonsense is this he 
ejaculated. “You would not have 
methink you have setfcled down 
into a steady married life. If so, 
you would not be still Miss 
Lmtbert Never do you mind how 
/live: for I sha’t trouble my- 
self about yoiif proceedings. You 
see that I am in good feather ; 


and I am glad that you are the 
same ” 

“I do not hesitate to confess, 
Cyril,” I answered, speaking very 
seriously, “that having been made 
the victim of cold hard-hearted- 
ness first, and of treachery after- 
wards, I acoc^pt my destiny. But 
at least I do nothing that can 
bring me within the reach of the 

lavv— 

“What the deuce would you 
have me understand ?’* exclaimed 
my brother fiercely : so that his 
very manner enhanced all my 
former misgivings to an excrucia- 
ting degree. “No more of that, if 
you please 1 I am not come to ask 
you for money—” 

“if you had, Cyril,” I exclaimed, 
vehemently, “you should have it 
—and in welcome T* 

“Thank you. Rose,’* he replied 
coolly ; '’but I don’t want it.” 

“And our parents, Cyril ?” I said, 
scarcely daring thus to allude to 
those who were still so dear to 
me, and of whom I so often 
thought with bitter tears and a 
sad tightening at the heart. 

“Oh, the old people ?** respond- 
ed my brother flippanly. 'T have 
not heard of them for a long time; 
but 1 dare say that mother is still 
in her old easy-chair, and father, 
is jogging on, by the help of the 
brandy -bottle, much after the old 
style. You see, I very soon cut 
Hawthorn when once things had 
come to a certain pass— We won’t, 
however, have any unpleasant 
allusions to bygone affairs. I 
suppose you know that the par- 
sonage was all refurnished and 
the debts were paid of ? So I told 
father that if he would give me 
fifty pounds, I would go and seek 
my fortune. I knocked about in 
the. country for sometime ; but 
falling in with two or three jovial 
blades, we made a trip to the 
Continent, and won a lot of money 
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at cards of an English gentleman 
whose purse was ampler than his 
brains. Then I came to London, 
about a fortnight back, as I told 
you just now ; and here 1 am in 
full feather !” ' 

His words, though uttered 
with a levity against which my 
soul revolted, aSorded me some 
little relief, — inasmuch as they 
gave me to understand that his 
resources were in the gaming- 
table, whereas I had feared that 
they might have been of a far 
more dangerous and iniquitous 
character. 

“ And how did you find out my 
place of abode ?” I presently in- 
quired. 

“ Ah ! a very extraordinary and 
unaccountable thing,” ejaculated 
Cyril. “An anonymous note, 
written in a vile scrawling hand, 
little better than small pothooks 
and hangers strung together, was 
delivered at my lodgings, in Bond 
Street, at breakfast-time this 
morning. The nyessenger, — who, 
it appeared on inquiry, was a 
slatternly dresscid femalo — a trull 
of a servant girl, I suppose, — 
hastened away directly she had 
given in the precious billot at the 
door. I had some trouble in deci- 
phering it: but when I did suc- 
ceed in making it out, all it con- 
tained was just this — “Yowr sister, 
Miss Lambert, is living at No . — , 
Jertnyn Street.” 

I could not help thinking that 
Horace Rockingham was at the 
bottom of the incident just relat- 
ed; and I reflected for a few mo- 
ments bow far the bringing 
together of myself and brother 
might possibly enter into his 
scheme of vengeance. At length 
I said, “Are you aware, Cyril, 
that Mr, Rockingham — 1 mean 
the young man — is in London ?" 

‘Tfo-— I have not seen him,” he 
responded* “1 should like to I” he 


added, eagerly : for though such 
a milksop of a boy, he has plenty 
of money.” 

“Beware of him — ^beware of 
him, Cyril !’’ was the passionate 
exclamation which burst from my 
lips : then perceiving that my 
brother was totally at a loss to 
comprehend me, I went on to say, 
in the same impetuous manner, 
“Yes — beware of him 1 he is our 
mortal enemy ! it was he who 
made me his victim 1” 

“Ah 1’’ ejaculated Cyril, as if a 
light suddenly broke in upon him: 
now I understand ! That accounts 
for your having become aware of. 
the little incident — ^you know 
what I mean — and I always 
wondered how the deuce you came 
to learn it. I thought that 1 must 
have talked in my sleep, or some- 
thing.” 

“No, Cyril,” 1 answered, 
solemnly ; “it was to save you 
from the consequences of the deed 
that I surrendered myself up to 
Horace Rockingham 1 But for 
heaven’s sake do not seek to 
avenge my wrongs ! I wish you 
not to peril your life in a duel — ’’ 

“Duel be hanged! Not I indeed!” 
exclaimed my brother. “There is 
no such very great harm done, 
since it has been tho means, 
directly or indirectly, of leading 
you to your present good 
fortune ” 

“Good fortune 1" I echoed* 
bitterly : but not choosing to 
expatiate upon that point, I 
hastened to observe. “Yes, Cyril: 
Horace Rockingham has vowed 
the destruction both of yourself 
and me ; I was at the Opera last 
night—” 

“And 80 was I. How strange ! 
But I did not see you : I suppose 
you were in one of the boxes-— 
b ut 1 was in the pit ; and to tell 
you the truth, my companion- 
one of your he added, with 
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a significant laugh ‘^though as 
beautiful as an angel, is a very 
dragon of jealousy ; and if she had 
seen me looking about at the ladies, 
she would have thought no more 
ofi making a scene in the place than 
I should of lightit^ my cigar. But 
what about last night?” 

“You did not see Horace Rock- 
ingham there ? No. Well, but he 
saw you ; and it was with a 
fiendish delight he came to my 
box and pointed you out to me. 
Then was it that he vowed to be 
revenged on me through you — and 
perhaps likewise to include my 
own self in his malignant project.*’ 

“Who cares for such nonsense 
as this ? •* exclaimed my brother, 
contemptuously. “lam surprised 
at you, Rose, giving way to such 
stupid apprehensions. A miserable 
whipper-snapper like that — I will 
wring his neck for him the next 
time he happens to fall in my 
wayl*’ 

“Cyril,** I exclaimed, “ if you 
have the slightest regard for me. — 
if one scintillation of that love— 
which you were wont to bear me 
remains in your breast ” 

“The deuce I how marvellous 
setimental you are, Rose !** inter- 
rupted my* brother, with a loud 
boisterous laugh. “ One would 
really think you had been reading 
all the love -sick, maudlin, wishy- 
washy novels of the day. But I 
know what you mean you want 
me to promise that I will leave 
Horace Rockingham alone ? Well, 
I am sure, if it will please you, I 
don’t mind giving such a pledge. 
And now I must say good-by 9: 
for I have promised to go and 
take Caroline for a drive . 

“And how long,** I asked “have 
you known this Caroline?— for I 
presume you are alluding to the 
young parson whom I saw with 
you last night at the Opera?” 


“Exactly so. How long have I 
known her? Only since I have 
been in London.*’ 

“A fortnight?” I said, inquir- 
ingly. 

“Yes. The fact is, there were 
two floors to let at the same time 
in the house where I am living : 
and I took one. The very next day 
the other floor was let: and who 
should be the new lodger but this 
same Caroline Seymour? We soon 
got on friendly terms. The first 
time we met on the stairs we 
bowed to each other — ^tho next 
time we smiled — the third time 
we stopped and chatted— the 
fourth I took her hand— the fifth 
I kissed her — and the sixth we 
came to a thorough understand- 
ing together,— all this taking 
place within about forty-eight 
hours. So you see it was a con'^ 
quest rapidly made; and you must 
give me credit for good taste.*’ 

“I only hope. Cyril,” was my 
observation* “that she will not 
lead you into extravangances 
which you will have no possible 
means of sustaining.” 

“That’s my look outl’^ ejacu- 
lated my brother. I shall come 
and see yon again soon:*’ — and 
with .this remark he sauntered 
out of the apartment. 

The effect of this meeting was 
far from calculated to cheer my 
spirits, already so desponding. 
Whatever my father and mother 
might have done, I could not help 
feeling tbeir position deeply,-^ — 
abandoned as they were in their 
old age by^ both their children, 
and involved in uncertainty as to 
our fate. I thought of writing 
them a letter to give some assu- 
rances that we were both alive, in 
good health, and doing well: but 
when I took up my pen for the 
purpose, it dropped from my hand. 
How could I transmit to them a 
falsehood which would betray it- 
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self? How could I hope that they 
would believe my tale when I 
dared not give them the slightest 
clue to our whereabouts. No: it 
were better, after all to leave them 
in their uncertainty: they might 
buoy themselves up with conjec- 
tures for the best—and it would 
therefore be cruel to destroy 
their illusions by making them 
fully aware of the worst. 

Feeling wretchedly low-spirited, 
and not being able to settle my 
mind to reading, I determined to 
go out for a walk . I was tired of 
always riding in a carriage ; and 
I thought that exercise on foot 
would do me good. I accordingly 
dressed myself in a plain,un obtru- 
sive manner and issued forth. I 
proceeded into St. Jame’s Park- 
entered the enclosure — and ram- 
bled round the artificial water, en- 
deavouring to divert my mind as 
much as possible from the pain- 
ful reflections which pressed 
themselves upon it. Presently I 
noticed a gentleman a little way 
in front of me, whose proceedings 
and gestures gradually began to 
attract my notice as being some- 
what peculiar. Every now and 
then it seemed to me, as if utterly 
unconscious of whether he ‘ were 
observed or not* he literally wrung 
his hands. At first I iPancied be 
must be affiicted with some malody 
producing this kind of spasmodic 
convulsions: but by degrees the im- 
pression stole upon my mind that 
they were the involuntary efforts 
of jgreat grief or torturing despair. 
Then he would stop short with a 
singular abruptness, and gaze 
stead-fastly for some moments on 
the placid smiling water which re- 
flected the bright sunbeams in its 
bosom. With equal abtuptness 
would he resume his walk : a:^d 
then those convulsive wringings 
of the hand ooqurred again. 
1. had slackened my pace, 


so as to keep behind him, 
and not pass when he stood still ; 
for I began to feel interested in the 
appearances which thus struck me 
as so peculiar. I drew a little 
nearer to him, and saw that he 
was a young man — certainly not 
more than f our-and-twenty — dress- 
ed in complete black: but his gar- 
ments were well worn and thread- 
bare. Nevertheless, there was an 
air of unmistakable gentility about 
him ; and his apparel afforded the 
idea of one who did his utmost to 
maintain a respectable appearance, 
notwithstanding the poverty of 
his circumstances. He was not 
actually handsome, but might be 
termed good-looking : his features 
were delicate — their expression 
intensely mournful. 

As I was thus surveying him, 
he suddenly turned his eyes upon 
me: they were dark blue eyes, and 
were replete with a pensive me- 
lancholy. As if suddenly smitten 
with the recollection that he 
might have been betraying what- 
soever einotions were agitating 
in his heart, he turned abruptly 
away and hurried on. Of the 
middle stature, his figure was 
slender but well-knit; and in all 
respects had he the appearance 
of a gentleman, notwithstanding 
‘ his threadbare apparel. I pitied 
him — and would have given much 
at the moment to have been 
enabled to learn the cause of his 
evident affliction; for with no 
other feeling than a suddenly ex- 
cited sympathy on his behalf, I 
would have rendered him whatso- 
ever succour lay in my pother. He 
however sped so ripidly away 
that I soon lost sight of him 
amidst the windings of the path 
on that side of the ornamental, 
water which is nearest to the 
Bridcage Walk. 

I made two or three circuits' of 
the enclosure— -but saw nothing 
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more of the object of my interest: 
and when tired with my ramble, 
returned home. On ascending to 
my own apartments, my maid 
Frances said to me, “The uphol- 
sterer’s man has been, ma’am, to 
measure the windows for the new 
curtains.” 

“What upholsterer’s man?’’ I 
asked. I have sent none. You 
know very well that I hire these 
lodgings ready furnished: and 
therefore I suppose that Mrs. Har- 
borough purposes to have new 
curtains put up.’’ 

“ And yet I wonder at that, 
ma’am,” observed Frances: “for 
these summer curtains were quite 
new the other day when put up. 
Besides, to tell you the truth, I 
did not exactly like the looks of 
the man; and I remained in the 
room with him the whole time, 
for fear he might take it into his 
head to walk oflf with any article 
of value lying about.’’ 

“You acted prefectly right,” 
was my remark. “But have you 
asked Mrs. Harborough whether 
she gave instructions — ” 

“The man has only just gone,” 
responded Frances. “I will go 
and inquire of the landlady now.’’ 

The maid accordingly quitted 
the chamber where I was putting 
off my walking apparel; and in a 
few minutes she returned, with 
some little alarm and surprise 
depicted on her countenance. 

“Mrs. Harborough says, ma’am, 
that it must be a mistake — that 
she gave no such orders to her 
upholsterer — and that she cannot 
understand it. The man told me 
as plain as he could speak, that 
it was for the bed-chamber where 
my mistress slept.’’ 

“ What, then, can it mean?’’ I 
exclaimed, now really frightened; 
and then all in a moment the 
oricumstance of the two ill-look- 
ing men who had evidently 


watched the oarrriage on the day 
the diamonds were bought, flashed 
to ray mind. “Either it was some 
very great error,” I went on to 
observe, in a musing strain, “or 
else there is some deep-laid trea- 
chery in all this.” 

“ But what treachery could 
there be, ma’am ?” asked the 
maid, little re-assured by my ob- 
servations. 

I then related to her the 
circumstance which had just come 
back to my memory ; and she 
begged me to acquaint Mr. Alvan- 
ly with it— which I promised to 
do. Nor did I forget to mention 
the incident : but Gustavus only 
laughed at my fears, — saying it 
was an upholsterer’s error — that 
the wrong house had been visited 
— and that I need labour under no 
apprehension. ' In the course of 
the evening the impression wore 
off, — so that at length T forgot 
the circumstance altogether. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ARTHUR BRYDGBS 

I Had worn during the winter 
* some veryjhandsome furs, which 
Mr. Alvanly had presented to me, 
and which had cost a considerable 
sura of money. When the warm 
weather set in, they had been put 
away somewhat carelessly; and 
Frances, on happening to look at 
them, gave me to uderstand that 
they were becoming injured. I was 
resolved to give them at once to a 
-furrier to have done up; and bade 
Prances inquire of Mrs. Har- 
borough if she could recommend 
me to any particular shop. An 
establishment was named in some 
street near Covent Garden; and 
availing myself of Mr. Alvanly’s 
carriage, I took the furs with me 
thither. It was a small shopi, 
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making no very groat appearance: 
but it bad been so strongly 
reoomnieiided, and the man 
seemed so thoroughly to under- 
stand bis business, that I had no 
hesitation in entrusting the furs 
to his charge. The incident may 
seem too trivial to be recorded 
here: nor would it have found 
mention, were it not for the oc- 
currences to which it led. 

While I was still in the shop, 
conversing with the furrier, a 
woman — whom 1 subsequently 
found, to be his wife — entered 
from a side door, and whispered 
something hurriedly in his ear. 

“Ah! then I suppose we shall 
lose our rent,*’ he exclaimed, in 
angry tone, and quite loud 
enough for me. to hear. “But we 
must keep bis trunk — though I 
don’t think there is much in it: 
for ] am sure he has been making 
away with his things. However, 
it will be better than nothing. T. 
beg your pardon, ma’am, for 
keeping you waiting,” he said, 
again addressing himself to me 
after his wife had retired: “but I 
have just heard something that 
annoys me a little. The fact is,’’ 
he went on to remark — for he was 
evidently a garrulously inclined 
individual ; and moreover there 
was now a spite in him which ren- 
dered him talkative upon his sup- 
posed wrongs-— “we have had a 
lodger xxp-stairs for some months 
past, who has fallen into arrears 
with bis rent; and now.ma’arn, my 
wife has just been in to tell me 
that a couple of sheriff*s*olflcers 
are in the house to tak^» him off 
to prison for a matter, of some 
twenty odd pounds : so that we 
stand an uncomn\on good chance 
of losing what he owes us.” 

“And who is this person?’’ I 
inquired, not Exactly knowing 
wherefore I should have lingered 
in the shop to put the question, 

n 


“Why, ma’am, he says he has 
been ordained for the Church,’’ 
answered the tradesman; “but 
that the sudden death of his father 
about a year back put an end to 
all his prospects. His father, it 
seems, died insolvent; and the 
young chap has only got one 
other relation living — ^an uncle, it 
appears, in India or some out of- 

the-way place. But there he 

goes with the officers!’’ 

The shopkeeper, as he thus 
spoke, rushed to his window; and 
putting back some furs which 
were hanging there, gazed forth 
at the departure of his lodger in 
company with the myrmidons of 
the law. I mechanically glanced 
towards the door at the same 
time, just as the prisoner was 
passing; and to my astonishment, 
I at once recognised that same 
young gentleman whose singular 
behaviour had so much struck me 
in Sfc. James’s Park on the pre- 
ceding day. 

“Is that your lodger?’’ ‘ I 
inquired quickly. 

“Yes, ma*am'*-that’s him in the 
seedy black,’’ was the response, 

“Then ‘hasten to overtake the 
officers,’’ I at once exclaimed, 
“and bid them return with him. 
Perhaps the affair may be settled*” 

The tradesman stared at me in 
vacant astonishment, — either 

fancying that I was in jest, or that 
he himself had not heard aright. 

“Go quick,” I said, “ I am 
serious — and . it will perhaps be 
all the better for you.’’ 

He was now convinced that it 
was no illusion: and doubtless 
inspired with agility by the hope 
of getting his own money, he 
leapt over the counter with the 
utmost nimbleness. The next in'- 
Stant he disappeared from my 
view : and it was not till he was 
gone, that I was struck by the 
strange light in which this pro-* 
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ceeding on my part would appear 
to the young gentleman himself 
and the officers. It was the result 
of a sudden and uncontrollable 
impulse, arising from the deep 
sympathy with which the unfor- 
tunate being had inspired me on 
the proceeding day: and of course 
the step could not now be re- 
called. In a few minutes the 
tradesman re-appeared, followed 
by his lodger and the two sheriff’s 
officers. It was evident from 
their looks that the furrier had in 
a few hurried words given them 
to understand wherefore they 
were requested to come back : and 
the young gentleman gave a sud- 
den start— for he recognised me 
in a moment. 

“Step into the parlour, ma’am,’’ 
said the shopkeeper, bustling 
about in an officious manner to do 
the honours of his house : and I 
accepted the invitation, followed 
by the rest. 

“ How much is this gentleman 
indebted to his creditor?’’ I at 
once inquired ' of the officers, 
endeavouring in the business-like 
manner of my proceeding to veil 
the confusion which I really felt. 

“ Twenty -three pounds will 
cover it all, ma’am,’’ was the res- 
ponse immediately given. 

“ Then here is the amount,’’ I 
said, producing my purse. 

“ Good heavens ! Providence 
has raised me up a friend !’’ mur- 
mured the released captive ; and 
sinking down upon a seat, he 
burst into tears, profoundly over- 
come by his feelings. 

The money was' counted out — a 
receipt was promptly-written— 
and I now discovered that the 
young gentleman’s name appear- 
ed as the Rev, Arthur Brydges. 
The officers retired ; and Mr. 
Brydges rising from his seat, 
accosted me with the tears upon 
his countenance : but his emo- 


tions were still too strong to 
allow him to give utterance to a 
single syllable of the gratitude 
which he was evidently so anxi- 
ous to express. I made a sign 
for the furrier to retire ; and 
remained alone in the little par- 
lour with Arthur Brydges. 

“ Madam,’’ he said, in a broken 
voice, “ whoever you are, I can 
only regard you as an angel sent 
to save me. How is it that I have 
thus became an object of such 
noble generosity, which a whole 
life’s gratitude will never be able 
to repay !” 

“ Frankly speaking,’’ was my 
response— and I was much affect- 
ed by the genuine fervour and 
unmistakable sincerity with 
which he had addressed me, — “ I 
was struck by your manner in the 
park yesterday : I saw that you 
were afflicted — I perceived enough 
to convince me that yours was no 
ordinary case. I should have 
spoken to you if I had dared. 
Accident alone brought me to this 
shop to-day ” 

“No. madam — ^not accident!’' 
exclaimed Arthur Brydegs in a 
tone of pious enthusiasm: “it was 

Providence! Providenbe, who 

by its own inscrutable means led 
you to where your heart had 
already prompted you to perform 
a good deed — and God will bless 
you for having done it.’’ 

For a few moments I was so 
overpowered by my own feelings 
as to be unable to utter another 
word. Heaven knows that I did 
indeed require my maker’s bless- 
ing, so unworthy had I become of 
all divine consideration! But as- 
suredly there was a sweet solace 
in the thought that if I earned 
gold by my own frailty, I was not 
• altogether selfish nor uncharitable 
in the expenditure of it. 

“To whom, madam, am I in- 
debted,” asked" Mr. Brydges, “for 
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this unparalleled generosity? Tell 
me your name, that I may 
mention it in my prayers.” 

“Never mind who I am” was 
my response, forgetting at the 
moment that the furrier had my 
address, and could presently 
satisfy the young gentleman’s 
curiosity on this point. “The 
little service which I have been 
enabled to render you, has not 
been performed otherwise than 
as a duty towards a fellow- 
creature. Therefore I claim no 
gratitude:”— and in order to satis- 
fy his manly pride, I added, 
“Perhaps, if fortune favours you, 
we shall meet again — and then 
you can repay me. Indeed I mean 
to lay you under this obligation — 
that yon must accept some little 
farther assistance at my hands, 
the better to enable you sooner or 
later to restore the whole.’’ 

Thus speaking, I placed twenty 
pounds upon the table, — congratu- 
lating myself that I had happened 
on the occasion to bring out so 
much money in my purse. 1 was 
hurrying towards the door, when 
Mr. Brydges besought me to 
remain for a few moments, — 
exclaiming, once more in a broken 
voice, and with tears in his eyes, 
“Do let me convince you that 
you are not thus extending your 
noble generosity towards an un- 
worthy objeotl’’ 

I could not wound his feelings 
by hurrying away abruptly; and I 
accordingly took a seat, — observ- 
ing. “Your landlord, who is some 
what talkative, made some allu- 
sion to yourself and your affairs 
just now — enough to convince me 
that you have been very unfortu- 
nate.’’ 

“I have, madam,” he cried,-- 
“Oh, very unfortunate 1 1 was an 
only child. I lost my mother at 
an early age: I was my father’s 
pride— he sent me ‘ tp College— I 


may say without vanity that the 
progress I made proved that I was 
not ungrateful for the bounties 
he bestowed upon me; and on 
attaining my twenty-third year 
I was duly ordained. That very 
same day my unfortunate father 
was stricken with paralysis: a 
week afterwards he was a corpse. 
He was a merchant; and, alas! 
— ^his affairs proved to be deeply 
involved — so much so that I found 
myself penniless in the world. I 
came to London— for our home 
was at Liverpool — and endeavour- 
ed to obtain clerical employment 
but in vain. The friends who had 
adhered to my father, and had 
promised him their interest on 
my behalf, all deserted me when 
his bankrupt circumstances were 
made known. For a year and 
upwards 1 have been struggling 
against difficulties: 1 have offered 
myself as a private tutor — ^as an 
usher in a school: but without 
testimonials there is naught save 
failure in this great metropolis, 
even for the most honest and 
deserving. 1 have lived by writing 
a few articles for an ecclesias- 
tical periodical: my labours have 
been great, but miserably re- 
munerated. Six weeks ago the 
periodical was discontinued; and 
iny means of livelihood failed in 
an instant. I have endured much 
misery: but I could lay my hand 
upon my heart, and conscienti- 
ously affirm that I never wronged 
a fellow- oreature.Tho very debt for 
which I was ere now arrested-— 
and which you, madam, have so 
kindly liquidated— was for the 
balance of the expenses of my late 
father’s funeral. Were it not for 
you I should have been consigned 
to a gaol— heaven only knows 
when to be emancipated 1 I l^ve 
but one relative now living on the 
face of the earth— an uncle, who 
many long years ago went out to 
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India to struggle witli the world, 
and endeavour to retrieve the for- 
tuJies which bis extravagances had 
ruined in this country. He took 
his departure in anger with the 
other members of the family then 
living, because they would not 
supply him with the means of 
pursuing his profligate career in 
his native land. Little or no 
correspondence had been main- 
tained between my deceased father 
and his brother: but rumours have 
occasionally reached us to the 
effect that his circumstances have 
improved in the far-off Indian 
clime — that he amassed wealth — 
that he has become an altered 
character — ^and that his parsimony 
is now equal to his extravagances 
of other days. I wrote to him after 
my parent’s death — but have 
received no reply. The distance 
is very great~the time for corres- 
pondence with India is long and 
tedious and I am not altogether 
without a hope that be may re- 
member, and exhibit some 
sympathy for his nephew. 
Nevertheless, he may perhaps 
harbour towards me the rancour 
which he cherished towards my 
sire: and I may -never hear from 
him. Thanks, however, • to your 
bounty, madam, I am now lifted 
up from despair. Without any 
affectation of false modesty, I 
accept that bounty because it is 
so generously— so kindly bestowed. 
It seems to me as if my fortunes 
were about to take a turn: but 
come weal, or come woe, my 
gratitude towards you will cease 
only with life itself.” 

‘‘Most sincerely, Mr. Brydges, 
do I wish you, success:*’-— -and 
I hastily wiped away the tears 
which his pathetic narrative 
had brought into my eyes. Then 
I gave him my hand, which he 
pressed* with the warmth of grati- 
tude; and hurrying forth from the 


house, I returned to the carriage^ 
which drove home. 

I made up my mind not to 
mention a word of this little 
incident to Mr. Alvanly. Though 
not naturally jealous, yet as a 
man of the world he would fancy 
that I had been swayed by some 
other motive besides mere com- 
passionate sympathy in my con- 
duct towards the Rev. Arthur 
Brydges; and at all events I know 
that he would regard me as a silly 
sentimental fool for having thus 
lavished my money upon a com- 
plete stranger. I should add 
that during the brief intoiview 
which took place in the furrier’s 
parlour, I obtained a sufficient 
insight into the character of 
Arthur Brydges to convince me 
that he was a most amiable 
and excellent young man— well- 
principled profoundly inbued 
with a sense of a religion, though 
without fanaticism or snivelling 
sanctimoniousness : and that he 
was altogether very different 
from that class of gentlemen 
with whom I had recently been 
acquainted. 

I was much surpris ed on the 
following morning to receive a 
note from the Earl of Eveleigh, 
written in a most courteous strain, 
and requesting to be favoured 
with a few minutes’ interview. 
His lordship added that he would 
either wait upon me at any hour 
I was certain to be alone: or that, 
ifl thought fit, he should be hap-* 
py to receive me at his own house, 
—’likewise leaving to me the ap- 
* pointment of the time. I knew not 
exactly what to think of this mis- 
sive: but the ludicrous suspicion 
which for the first moment flashed 
to my mind, speedily gave way to 
the reflection that something fresh 
must have transpired in. respect to 
Horace Rockingham and Lady 
Lucia Calthorpe, in which per* 
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■haps my inteTVSiition -would 
again be deemed useful, I did not 
however choose to regard his 
lordship’s note in the light of a 
summons to his own mansion: for 
I could not help remembering the 
hauteur with which he had treat- 
ed me when I presented myself 
there: while on the other hand I 
had not the slightest hesitation in 
asking him to call upon me, as Mr. 
Alvanly not only know that he 
had visited me before, but was also 
little likely to experience a feel- 
ing of jealousy on the part of an 
old man of seventy years of ago. I 
accordingly wrote to the Ifiarl, in- 
timating that 1 should be happy 
to receive him on the following 
day between one and two o’ clock. 

I did not however mention to Mr. 
Alvanly that any communication 
had been sent from Lord Eveleigh, 
nor that 1 expected such a visit: 

I feared lest Gustavus would 
fancy that I was again going to 
mix myself up in the affairs of 
Horace Rockingham; and that he 
would be angry at the idea of my 
giving farther provocation to that 
young man’s vindictiveness. 

It happened on the following 
day that ! lay much later in bed 
than was my wont; and breakfast 
was not over until past twelve 
o’clock. 1 was still in my morning 
DeshabiUee; and his lordship was 
to arrive at one. I calculated that 
1 should not have time to pass < 
.through .the ceremony of the 
toilet; and X did not. '>choose to 
keep him waiting for such a pur- 
pose— -for fear lest ho might 
possibly suppose I was embellish- 
ing my person with a view of 
ensnaring his heart. I therefore 
decided upon remaining as I was: 
and I whiled away the time 
with the newspaper until the Earl 
of Eveleigh was announced. 

■ I have already described him 
as an old man of’ seventy with 


white hair, an aristocratic gait, 
cold and reserved manners : but 
no sooner did he make his 
appearance, than I v?as struck by 
the extreme urbanity and indeed 
most oourtoous politeness with 
which he accosted me. Ho had 
evidently dressed himself with a 
careful precision, and as he had 
come on foot, I observed that he 
glanced down at his woU-polished 
boots, while taking a seat, to as- 
sure himself that they were not 
dusty. He had on lemon-coloured 
gloves — a flower* in liis button- 
hole— and looked altogether the 
old beau. Was it possible, I asked 
myself, that the ludicrous sus- 
picion which bad flashed to my 
mind on the previous day was 
about to receive its verification, 
and that the suggestion of my 
after-thought had nothing to do 
with the object of this visit ? 
Notwithstanding what was pass- 
ing in my mind, I kept my coun- 
tenance completely,— receiving 
his lordship with only a distant 
politeness, and at once assuming 
a look as if I awaited prompt 
explanation of the business which 
had brought him thither- 

“ If you had honoured mo with 
a visit, Miss Lambert, ’’ said the 
Earl of Eveleigh,— -speaking in 
the blandest tones, and with a 
most urbane smile.^ — “ X should 
have been very happy to have 
received you " 

“ X suppose therefore, my lord.’* 
was my sarcastic response, “ that 
your family must be all out of 
town. Or else, ’’ 1 added coldly, 

‘ you again requist ray , services 
on a particular subject. ” 

*■ Oh I as for the latter point, ” 
exolaimeci his lordship, “ that was 
all settled at the time. We have 
never, since heard anything of, 
young Mr. Rockingham. By the 
bye, I should observe that his 
father did call upon me a few 
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days after the explosion which 
took place! but I of course refused 
to see him. As for my family, 
Miss Lambert; you are quite 
right: they are out of town. Lady 
Eveleigh’s health is bad; and she 
is down with the young people, at 
our seat in Staffordshire. So you 
see I am quite a bachelor;’’ — and 
his antiquated countenance was 
again wreathed into a smile. 

“ May I request, my lord, to be 
informed of your object in seeking 
an interview with me ?” 

“ How is it possible. ” ex- 
claimed the old nobleman. “ that 
any person who has once seen you 
could do otherwise than long for 
the pleasure of beholding you 
again ?” 

And yet, my lord,” I answered 
frigidly and distantly, “ on the 
first occasion when T intruded 
myself on your presence, you did 
not seem to regard it as very 
agreeable. ’’ 

“ Ah, Miss Lambert ! he at 
once rejoined, in a deprecating 
voice. “ I did not know you then 
as I afterwards did — and as I was 
soon led to esteem you! You did 
me an essential service: I have 

thought of it ever since yes, I 

have thought of it with gratitude: 
and gratitude, you are aware, is 
akin to ” 

“He stopped short, as if sudden- 
ly smitten with the ludicrous 
inconsistency of the word “love” 
being mentioned by the lips of an 
old man of seventy: and I was 
just on the point of bursting forth 
into a peal of laughter, when it 
struck me that 1 ought not to treat 
the afiair as a ludicrous one — but 
to resent it : for it was now no 
longer possible to mistake the 
motive of his visit. 

“Yes, Miss Lambert,’’ he went 
on to say, with the blandest 
ismiles into which he could possi- 


bly wreath his lips, “I have • 
thought of you ever sinoel’’ 

“But, my lord,” I exclaimed, “if 
you have merely come hither to 
tell me this, you have given your- 
self ’a great deal of trouble for 
nothing.’’ 

“Do not speak thus harshly — do 
not, my dear Miss Lambert, I 
conjure you! There is nothing,” 
continued the old Earl, in a some- 
what excited manner, “that I 
would not do to win a single 
smile from your lips. Tell me — is 
there any way in which my inter- 
est can serve you? Have you any 
relation or friend for whom I can 
do anything? You have but to 
speak. A word from me to one of 
the Ministers would obtain 
Government employment—Church 
preferment — ^no matterwhat! Pray 
do give me an opportunity of 
testifying my — my gratitude.’’ 

Again he dared not give utter- 
ranee to the word “love,"’ although 
I comprehended full well that it 
was at the moment on the very 
tip of his tongue. I had been 
about to rise from my seat, wish 
his lordship “ good morning, ’’ and 
ring the bell for the front-door to 
be opened to show him out, — when 
all of a; sudden a thought struck 
me. That pharse of “Church 
preferment ’’ recalled Arthur 
Brydges to my memory ; and for a 
few moments I reflected that there 
would be no very great barm in 
turning to that young man’s 
advantage the foolish fancy which 
the old dotard had conceived in 
respect to myself. 

“ But, my lord,” I answered, 
with a slight unbending from 
the glacial reserve which 1 had 
hitherto assumed, “I do not right- 
ly comprehend wherefore you 
should wish to make me the 
recipient of your bounties. For 
that affair of some montlis back 
1 assured your lordship at the 
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time that I required no reoom* 
pense and would receive none.” 

“My dear Miss Lambert,” he 
responded, drawing his chair a 
little closer to where I was seated 
—for he was evidently encouraged 
by the somewhat more conciliat- 
ory demeanour which I had adopt- 
ed — “it need not take a thousand 
words to assure you that you have 
inspired me with the liveliest 
interest. Now, I am not so vain or 
conceited as to suppose for an 
instant that any reciprocal senti- 
ment can be entertained: but 
under certain circumstances I 
will study my best to make myself 
agreeable to you. I am rich: I 
know under whose protection you 
are dwelling \now: where h& can 
supply hundreds, I would lavish 
thousands: instead of living in 
furnished lodgings, you should 
have a splendid mansion of your 

own — domestics — equipages 

everything, in short, that could 
testify the love with which you 
have inspired me!’’ 

This time the word was at 
length spoken; and it sounded both 
ludicrous and horrible when 
coming from the li ps of an old 
man tottering on the very verge 
of the grave, and who was indeed 
but little better than an animated 
corpse., There was something 
loathsome in the advances which 
he had thus unequivocally made 
me — advances which I could 
scarcely forbear from repudiating 
with abhorrence and resenting 
with scorn. But I thought to my- 
self that it would be as well if the 
infatuated old men received a 
signal lesson,— so that by turning 
his insane passion to an account, 
I could not merely serve an excel- 
lent young gentleman, but like- 
wise revenge myself on one who 
dared to make such insulting 
proposals* 


My lord,” I said, composing 
my countenance and modulating 
ray voice in such a manner that I 
appeared to be touched with every- 
thing which had fallen from his 
lips, — “I cannot feel otherwise 
than honoured and flattered by 
this favourable opinion which your 
words imply: but I dare not all in 
a moment break off my connexion 
with a gentleman who has treated 
me kindly. When I come to 
know your lordship a little 
better — ” 

“Ah! then, dearest, sweetest 
Miss Lambert, I am not altogether 
without hope!” — and that old man 
of seventy — an animated corpse, 
as I ere now described him — sank 
down upon one knee, took my 
hand in his own lank withered 
fingers, and pressed it to his lips, 
“You are beautiful — eminently 
beautiful!” he went on to say, 
gazing up at me with gloating 
look as r slowly disengaged my 
hand. Yes— you are the loveliest 
of women; and there is no sacri- 
fice which I would not make on 
your account. That charming 
dfi'shabilce becomes you admirab- 
ly— _ 

“Rise, my lord! for heaven’s 
sake, rise!’’ I said, really alarmed 
lest any one should enter the room 
while he knelt at my feet, “A 
servant might come in sudden 
ly— ” 

“True, my sweet Miss Lam- 
bert!” he exclaimed. “I would 
not compromiso you for the 
world. . But you tell me that I 
may hope '• 

‘T have given your lordship to 
understand," was my answer, 
‘*tbat when I come to know you 
better, it is possible' — nay, prob- 
able — ” 

“Ah, thank you for that word!*” 
he ejaculated: and his attenuated 
form was still trembling all over 
with the thrill which the contact 
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of my hand with his had sent 
through it. “I see that you will 
accept my overtures— -I need not 
despair — I shall yet be happy ! 
But is there nothing I can do to 
convince you of my sincerity — 
my affection—* my devotion V* 

"‘I could possibly name some- 
thing/ was my response, given as 
if it we'»*e the result of a few 
moments’ deliberation, “ which 
would put your lordship to the 
test, and at the same time more 
or less render me a service.” 

'‘Name it, Miss Lambert — name 
it, I conjure you !” cried the Earl, 
with eagerness. “Ah! 1 am so 
delighted that you consent to 
afford me an opportunity of serv- 
ing you 1 What can Ido ?” 

“If I ere now understood your 
lordship aright/ 1 went on to say, 
“you possess sufficient interest 
with the present Government to 
obtain Church preferment 

“Assuredly! The Lord Chan- 
cellor is ray most intimate friend; 
he is always certain to have a 
living or two in his gift — Besides, 
there are half-a-dozen bishops 
•with whom I am equally intimate; 
and a, single word from me would 
effect all you desire. Tell me in 
whom you are interested — and I 
will run about, my sweet Miss 
Lambert, from one to the other 
until I obtain what is sought. I 
will not even ask you to see me 
again- until my promise is fulfilled: 
but depend upon it that it will be 
in a day or two !*' 

“I must confess that I am 
deeply touched, ’’ was ray answer, 
by your lordship’s kindness. The 
individual la whom I am interest- 
ed, is a certain Arthur Brydges — a 
most deserving young gentleman 
—For heaven’s sake, my lord, 
fancy not for a moment that 
aught of impropriety has ever 
taken place between him and me 
No; most solemnly and .sacredly 


do I assure you that I believe his 
morals to be as privately correct 
as his character is untarnished. 
Indeed, he scarcely knows me: 
and as a proof that what I am 
telling you is correct, my name 
must not be mentioned in the 
matter/’ 

“Dearest Mis'? Lambert,” ex- 
claimed the Earl, “you need not 
give me all these assurances: you 
have only to dictate your will, 
and I will obey it. Proceed! 
How is the business to be ma- 
naged?” continued the infatuated 
old man; and then he added in a 
perfect access of delight 
which contrasted most strangely 
indeed with the frigid hauteur 
which he had worn on the first 
occasion when I ever saw aim, — 
“Oh, I am so rejoiced to think 
that I can do anything to serve 
you 1” 

“ And I am grateful to your 
lordship for this readiness to ob- 
lige me. Mr. Brydges resides at 
this place and I hastened to 
write down the address of the 
furrier’s shop. ‘Tf your lordship 
would condescend to call upon 
him — say it has indirectly reach- 
ed your ears that he seeks employ- 
ment in his vocation — that you 
have inquired as to his merits— 
and that you have obtained for 
him a curacy or a living, 'which- 
ever it may be — 

“A living, my dear Miss Lam- 
bert — and a good one too !” cried 
the old Earl. “ Will four or five 
hundred a year satisfy his expec- 
tations 

Much less will bo suffieient, 
my lord/’ . I axiswered. And, 
indeed, T should prefer that it was 
something moderate; so that be 
may be the less astonisned at the 
mystery which, in spite of all you 
can say, will to a certain extent 
hang round the proceeding* But 
should he ask* you whether any 
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lady has spoken to you on his be- 
half, you must deny it- Still more 
especially,” I went on to observe 
hurriedly, as I now recollected 
that the furrier might have men- 
tioned my name to Arthur Bryd* 
ges, ” should he speak to you of 
Miss Lambert, you are to de- 
clare, with all possible effrontery, 
that you know not such a person! 
Will you do this, my lord ? In 
short, will you conduct the trans- 
action with so much delicacy and 
tact that Mr. Brydges cannot pos- 
sibly suspect its origin?” 

“ Trust to me, Miss Lambert,” 
responded the infatuated old man. 
“Your word is now my law. You 
will permit me,” he added, soft- 
ening his voice as well as his looks 
into as much tenderness as possi- 
ble, “to pay my respects again?” 

“When you can come to an- 
nounce that my wishes are ful- 
filled. But no !’’ I ejaculated, as 
the idea struck me that the Earl 
might call when Mr. Alvanly was 
present: “you must not come 
without a previous appointment. 
Do you understand me?” 

“I do, my sweetest Miss 
Lambert,” he answered; and 
again taking my hand in his 
wrinkled fingers, he pressed it to 
his lips: then drawing on his 
lemon-coloured kid-glove, he made 
a most courteous bow and issued 
from the room. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE BUBGLARY. 

^R, Alvanly came to dine with 
^•'■’me in the evening; but hisPar- 
liamentary duties took him away 
at nine o’clock; and he intimated 
that he should not see me again 
until the following morning. I 
amused myself wil^ a novel until 


about half-past ten, — when I retir- 
ed to my chamber. Frances assist- 
ed, as usual, to disapparel me; and 
when she was retiring, I bade her 
leave the wax-lights burning, as 
I intended to sit up a little longer 
and read ere seeking my couch. 
Indeed, I felt no inclination for 
slumber. It was not that any- 
thing particular was on my mind, 
more than those thoughts of 
home, of my brother, of my own 
degraded position, and of Horace 
Rockingham’s threatened venge- 
ance, which were accustomed to 
obtrude upon my brain; but to 
these I had got so used if the 
phrase be allowable, that they 
entered as it were into my very 
existence itself. But there are 
times when this disinclination to 
seek one’s couch is experienced 
— ^when one has a certain vague 
and undefined impulse to sit up; 
and so it was with me on the 
present occasion. It was a fab ion- 
able novel which I was reading; 
and having turned over its pages 
for about three-quarters of an 
hour after Frances had retired, 
its very dulness and insipidity 
gave me that sense of fatigue 
which had not come naturally. 
I found myself yawning at length 
— then getting drowsy; and I 
retired to bed. I did not however 
extinguish the wax-lights; for 
when I was by myself, I always 
had candles burning in the room. 

The mere effort of getting to 
bed aroused me up completely 
again, and shobk-off the soporific 
effects of the dull novel. I could 
not get to sleep. I heard tkp 
clock strike twelve: another, hour 
dragged its slow length along— 
and one was proclaimed by the 
iron tongue of Time. Then a 
drowsiness came over me; a sort 
of dreamy repose followed — until 
at length I was sound asleep 
Without knowing how long I had 
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slumbered, it appeared to me that 
I gradually — not suddenly — 
awoke to the consciousness that 
something of an alarming nature 
was taking place; and this idea 
expanded into the clearer convic- 
tion that I was in positive danger. 
Now it was that I started up 
suddenly, wide awake: and at the 
same instant, ejaculations in rude 
gruff voices fell upon my ears. 
There were two men in the cham- 
ber l~and those men, I recognis- 
ed them in a moment—they were 
the Same who bad watched the 
carriage on the day the diamonds 
were purchased 1 One had his 
hands upon the very casket itself 
at the instant I started up: the 
other raised a heavy club to deal 
me a blow— but my lipstill in a 
moment sent forth such piercing 
shrieks and rending cries, that 
the ruffians were seized with a 
sudden panic and disappeared 
from my view. I tore at the 
bell-pull which hung near 
the bed’s head: then 1 sprang from 
the couch, on the farthest side 
from the door by which burglars 
had just disappeared; but the 
glance which 1 flung on the table 
where the jewel-casket had stood, 
showed me that it was gone. The 
entire household was aroused: I 
heard doors opening, and persons 
flying about' in every direction. 
Frances was the first to reach my 
chamber: but all 1 could cry out 
was, “The diamonds! my jewel- 
oasketl they are gone I” 

“Gone?’* echoed the maid, in 
wildest affiright; and instead of 
being enabled to soothe me, she 
was now nearly fainting with 
terror. 

Throwing on a morning wrap- 
per, and snatching one of the wax- > 
lights from the branches attached 
to the mirror on the toilet-table, 
I rushed from the room, The cook 
«nd the housemaid, both fn their 


nightrolothes — as Frances herself 
was — met me on the landing: I 
bade them go and convey Frances 
to her room — and then hurried 
down the stairs. A scuffle 
was taking place— something 
heavy dropped — it was evidently 
the casket falling in the hall be- 
low. Then there was a hasty rush 
of footsteps — a door was banged 
violently — and I heard a voice 
say, “Well, let the rascals go, 
since they have left their booty 
behind!’’ 

But that voice — ^It was Captain 
Fortescue’sl 

“Are you hurt.? have you re- 
ceived any injury ? Speak, speak?*’ 
said another voice, in a half -hush- 
ed under tone, but nevertheless in 
accents full of terror and excite- 
ment ; — and this second voice was 
Mrs. Harborough’s. 

“Nothing serious— only a bruise 
from the rascal’s bludgeon,’’ was 
Captain Fortesoue’s response. 
“But let us see whether any harm 
has been done up-stairs.’’ 

I had stopped shore on the first 
landing at the sound of the Cap- 
tain’s voice: and there I remained 
riveted, not merely with terror at 
the violent souffle which I heard, 
but likewise in astonishment that 
he should be there. In a moment, 
however, I comprehended the 
truth: it was indeed evident enough 
that Mrs. Harborough, who slept 
on the ground-floor, had not retired 
to rest that night without a compa- 
nion. Scarcely had I come to this 
conclusion, when Captain Fortes- 
cue made hfs appearance on the 
landing where I had stopped 
short. He had evidently only time, 
when first alarmed by the noise 
in the house, to hurry on his pan- 
taloons and a pair of slippers: bis 
countenance was now , flashed 
with excitement- his shirt was 
torn in several places— and there 
was the mark of severe blow with 
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a bludgeon upon his forehead. He 
carried the casket in his hand; 
and the moment he perceived roe. 
exclaimed, “Thank heaven, you 
have sustained no violence!” 

“No, none — ^nothing beyond a 
terrific fright, “was my answer; 
and then I expressed my grati- 
tude for the part he had borne in 
the transaction: but still, though 
I felt really thankful, it was with 
a certain coldness that I spoke — 
for I could not subdue a sensation 
of jealous resentment at the dis- 
covery of his amour with Mrs. 
Harbourough. As I received the 
casket from his hand, he pressed 
mine and fixed his looks upon me: 
but I rapidly turned away — and 
murmering a few more words ex- 
pressive of my gratitude, hurried 
back to my chamber. I secured 
the jewel casket under lock and 
key; and then repaired to my 
maid’s room to see how she was, 

I found her much better; and 
having assured herself and the 
other domestics that no further 
danger was to be apprehended, 
retraced my way to my own apart- 
ment. But it may be readily sup- 
posed that I slept a little more that 
night; and I was heartily glad 
when morning came. 

It appeared, from an investiga- 
tion instituted by Captain Portes- 
cue after he had parted from me 
on the stairs, that the burglars 
had forced an entry at the back 
part of the premises. That there 
was no collusion with any one 
inside the house, was apparent 
enough, inasmuch as no facilities 
had been afforded for the admis- 
sion of the villains. All the doors 
and windows had been secured as 
usual ere the household retired to 
rest; and according to Captain 
Fortescue’s judgment,, the opera- 
tions to effect an entry must have 
taken at least half'an-honr.A piece 
of the shutters of ihe scullery had 


been completely out out with a 
centre-bit and a saw, so as to re- 
move the bolt, and thus had the 
burglars gained admission. Then, 
a door fastened on the inner side, 
and therefore secured against 
them, had been likewise opened 
by violence; and this barrier once 
passed, there was none other to 
obstruct their progress. 1 should 
observe that it was not my habit 
to look my own chamber'd oar — 
because, when alone, I usually 
retired to bed before Frances left 
me; and did not rise in the morn- 
ing until she came in to call me: 
but thenceforth I resolved to taka 
better precautions. There could 
be no doubt that the man who 
came on the pretext of measuring 
the windows for new curtains was 
an accomplice of the burglars, — 
his object being to ascertain the 
room in which I slept. Perhaps, 
too, if Frances had not taken 
precaution to remain with him, he 
would have availed himself of 
that opportunity to break open 
the cupboards and drawers and 
carry of whatsoever valuables he 
oould lay his hand upon. 

While I was sitting at breakfast 
Mrs. Harborough, having knocked 
at the room-door, made her ap- 
pearance. She entered with the 
coolest effrontery, and with her 
wonted bland smile upon her 
countenance, just for all the world 
as if nothing had happened in 
respect to hersslf. For a moment 
I felt indignant at what 1 consi- 
dered her ehamless impudence 
and brazen hardihood: but the 
next instant 1 reflected that it was 
not for me to manifest resentment 
— and that if I were to utter a 
word in that sense, she had it in 
her power to retort keenly and 
cuttingly in respect to my own 
position. Still I oould not help 
treating her with a cold reserve, 
'Which she however affected not tu 
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peroeiTC—and took a chair unbid- 
den. 

“I am truly glad my dear Miss 
Lambert,’’ she began, “that you 
sustained inothing more serious 
than a fright. Dear met if those 
splendid diamonds had been 
carried off, what a loss it would 
have been ! And how fortunate 
that Captain Fortesoue should 
have been in the house at the 
time ! Of course we must make no 
stir in the matter : because if we 
sent for the police, went before a 
magistrate or anything of that 
sort, it would only drag all our 
names very unpleasantly before 
the public.” 

“ I have no inclination to take 
any step which may produce such 
consequences — ^but it was more 
on my own account than either 
for the sake of Mrs. Harborough 
or Reginald Fortesoue, that I thus 
spoke— for I was very much an- 
noyed with them both : but I did 
not wish my own name to be 
parraded in the newspapers. 

I am glad you take this view 
of the matter,’’ replied Mrs. Har- 
borough. “ Captain Fortesoue 
has been breakfasting with me, 
and wishes to know whether he 
may pay you his respects before 
he takes his leave 

“ I feel too unwell to see any 
one," was my answer, coldly given. 
“But I beg you to renew my 
thanks to Captain Fortesoue for 
the great service which he ren- 
dered me.” 

I saw that Mrs. Harborough’s 
countenance expressed satisfac- 
tion when she heard me decline 
to see the Captain ; and assuring 
me that she would not forget to 
deliver my message, she left the 
room. About an hour afterwards, 
my brother called,— arriving in 
his elegant equipage, and as 
fasMonably , dressed as on the 
occasion* He ©am© for 


no particular purpose — but mere- 
ly, as he said, to while away an 
idle half-hour with a chat ; and 
his conversation was so flippant 
— ^he gave himself such airs, and 
made such a boast of the reckless 
life he was leading, — talked so 
coarsely, too, of his beautiful 
mistress, Caroline Seymour, — ^that 
I felt myself frequently wonder- 
ing whether I was not in the 
midst of a dream, and whether 
this could possibly be that same 
high-minded Cyril, with lofty and 
generous aspirations, that I had 
known as my brother previous to 
the fatal deed whence his down- 
fall might be dated. He upbraided 
me for being cool at one moment, 
mawkishly sentimental at another 
—and finally took his leave some 
what abruptly. I was glad when 
he was gone : for I did not want 
him to encounter Mr. Alvanly, to 
whom I had revealed all the 
circumstances connected with 
Horace Rockingham : and I of 
course felt that it would not be 
very pleasant for Gustavus to 
find himself in the company of a 
young man who was branded 
with a felons crime. 

My brother had not long taken 
his deb^-rture when Gustavus 
arrived; and he was much excited 
and astonished on hearing of the 
burglary. He was greatly oon« 
cerned, too, on my account— but 
expressed his gratification that I 
had escaped with nothing more 
than a serious fright. He could 
not help laughing at the incident 
which threw up Captain F ortescue 
as a champion in the matter ; and 
when I looked annoyed at this 
mirth, he rallied me, but in a per- 
fectly good-humoured manner. 

“ You think,” I said, “that I am 
too particular? And yet, Gustavus 
you would never forgive me if I 
gave you reason to suspect my 
constancy* Do you suppose that 
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because I am what I am, I have 
no feeling of decency left ? and is 
it even wise on your part to let 
me incur the risk of such immoral 
examples ?” 

“ Well, dearest Rose," he res- 
ponded, ” perhaps it was unkind 
and improper of me to treat the 
matter so lightly. But, seriously 
speaking if you wish to change 
your quarters ; you shall do so — 
although the term for which I 
took these apartments will not 
expire for the next three months. 

“ I certainly would not put you 
to any unnecessary expense,” I 
rejoined: “but at the expiration of 
the period I would like to remove 
elsewhere.’’ 

“ It shall be done. Rose ; you 
shall have a house of your own. 
And therefore now let me see the 
smiles come up to your beautiful 
countenance once more." 

Three days after these incidents , 
I received a note from Lord Eve- 
leigh siting that my commands 
had been fulfilled, and begging 
permission to pay hie respects to 
me. 1 at once wrote an answer to 
the effect that he might call upon 
me in the evening; as I knew that 
Mr. Alvanly had a dinner-party at 
his own house, and would not 
therefore bo with me. Punctual 
at the appointed hour — namely, 
eight o’clock — the old Earl made 
his appearance, attired with even 
greater precision and looking 
more like the antiquated beau 
than on the former occasion. He 
entered the room with a smiling, 
smirking countenance ; and ad- 
vanced with a. mincing gait to 
take my hands as 1 rose to receive 
him. Again did X contrast his 
demeanour with the frigid reserve 
and cold sternness that he had 
worn when I had presented my- 
self at his own mansion ; and I 
could not help thinking of the 
ludicrous changes that are 


wrought in the human nature by 
the heart’s infatuation, and how 
the tender passion can make per- 
sons commit the greatest follies. 

Although I indicated a chair, 
the Earl placed himself next to 
me on the sofa, and I saw that he 
flattered himself his conquest was 
nearly complete. For a moment 
1 experienced a feeling of remorse 
at having trifled with the old man: 
but it quickly passed away when 
I recollected how he had treated 
me at his own mansion, and how 
he had shrunk from me with 
loathing and disgust when I pro- 
claimed my lost condition. I 
could not help feeling, too, a 
thrill of triumph and satisfaction 
at having seen at my feet, suing 
for my favours, this very noble- 
man who had treated me in that 
manner. 

"Sweetest Miss Lambert,’’ he 
said, his eyes deavouring me with 
their regards, so that he resem- 
bled an old satyr dressed up in 
the most exquisitely youthful 
style of fashion, —“you see that I 
have lost no time in fulfilling your 
behest. The Rev. Arthur Brydges 
was yesterday appointed to the 
living of Elmwood in Hampshire. 
I followed your direction to the 
very letter: not for the world would 
I have deviated from them 1 I 
accordingly solicited a moderate 
incumbency for the young man, 
and he will possess an income of 
about two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year,’’ 

“ I am exceedingly grateful to 
your lordship,” was my answer : 
and again was I smitten with a 
self-reproach at my conduct to- 
wards the old nobleman who was 
so zealous in carrying .out my 
wishes. 

“You know that I require no 
thanks,” he hastened to observe- 
“But let me give you some little 
account of my interview with 
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Mr. Brydges; I called upon him 
yesterday, in the afternoon, and 
found him athome at his lodgings. 

I announced myself as the Earl 
of Eveleigh; and he was natural- 
ly astonished at the visit I told 
him that certain circumstances 
with regard to his positions and 
merits had come to my know- 
ledge— whereupon he at once 
asked me if my informant was a 
lady by the name of Lambert ? 
Bearing your instructions in mind 
1 protested that 1 knew no such 
person : and 1 assured him that it 
was entirely by accident I had 
heard of him. He launched forth 
into the most enthusiastic praises 
of your generous conduct towards 
him : he told me ail that you had 
done ; and therefore I saw that he 
was indeed almost a stranger to 
you. Ah 1 my dear Miss Lam- 
bert, it was very kind on your 
part : hut are you sure that you 
were not smitten with some little 
feeling of a more tender cha* 
racter than compassionate inter- 
est on the part of Mr. Brydges ? 
I can assure you that for the mo- 
ment I felt jealous of him — 

“ And yet/’ I exclaimed, half 
iuciined to laugh at the manner 
of almost piteous seriousness 
with which the antiquated Earl 
gave utterance to these words, — 
“ and yet your own good sense 
must have told you that I enter- 
tained no feeling of the sort — I 
mean the one to which you have 
alluded.’* 

‘‘True! I believe you, my 
sweetest Miss Lambert. But you 
will forgive me if I felt a little 
uneasy. However, to make my 
story short, I informed Mr. 
Brydges of his nomination to 
Elmwood; and it was some 
minutes before he would believe 
me. I had to repeat the assurance 
two or three times ; and then he 
was oyerwhelmed with gratitude. 


I bade him lose no time in setting 
off for his incumbency; and by 
the bye, I did do something that 
was not altogether in your in- 
structions — I insisted upon his 
acceptance of a sum of money to 
help him on until his income 
should be due. Then I took my 
departure: and now, dear Miss 
Lambert, have I not merited 
favour in your eyes ?’* 

“ I again assure your lordship,” 
was my response, “that I am in- 
finitely obliged for all you have 
done, as well as for the tact and 
delicacy with which you carried 
out the transaction. But tell me— 
you left Mr. Brydges fully im- 
pressed with the conviction that 
all this emanated not from me 
“ Rest satisfied on that head,’* 
answered the Earl. “And now.” 
he went on to say, with looks of 
eager hope, “have you reflected 
on the propositions I made you 
the other day? But yes — I am 
certain you have ! you will accept 
theml” and as he thus spoke be 
endeavoured to pass his arm 
round my waist. 

“Ob, my lord !” I exclaimed, at 
once drawing myself away: “do 
you not recollect the assurance I 
gave you that we must know 
each other better 
“Dearest Miss Lambert,” he 
ejaculated, looking piteously dis- 
appointed. “I flattered myself — 
that is, I thought— you were put- 
ting me to the test — Tell me what 
more can I do for you ?** 

“ I will tell you, my lord,” I 
quickly rejoined. “Wait in pati- 
ence until you hear from me 
again. I require a little more re- 
flection— I must think of this 
favour which you have done me 
—I will write to you.’* 

•Tn a few days ?“ he ejaculat- 
ed, eagerly : “will it be in a few 
days ? You cannot be so cruel as 
to keep me long on the tender- 
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hooks of suspense ! Remember 
what I have promised — a splendid 
mansion — domestics — equipages 
— all that wealth can purchase !*' 

“I have not forgotten » But I 
must put your patience to the 
test : I must be convinced that 
you really love me, and that this 
is no sudden freak or fancy on 
your part. Now leave me, my 
lord — I beseech you to leave me, 
and if you wish to prove the 
sincerity of your affection, you 
will submit to my conditions — 
you will wait in patience — 

“I will wait, since you com- 
mand it,’* interrupted the in- 
fatuated old dotard ; '‘but it will 
not be with patience.” 

Nevertheless, you will wait : 
and with that promise I must be 
satisfied. You must not endeavour 
to approach me,” I went on to 
say must not write to me 

until you hear from me. 

*'But you promise, sweetest 
dearest Miss* Lambert/' said the 
Earl, “that when I do hear from 
you, it shall be in a favourable 
sense/* 

“ Most solemnly I promise, my 
lord/’ I replied that “when you 
do hear from me, it shall be that 
— But you comprehend — I need 
say no more.” 

’‘No. no— understand! You 
give me every hope — every en- 
couragement! But pray write soon. 
One kiss on this fair hand and I 
leave you.” 

I suffered him to have his way 
in this respect, and he thereupon 
took his departure, filled with 
hopes which I was determined 
should prove the veriest delu- 
sions. I could not find it in my 
heart# after his conduct to Arthur 
Brydges# to dismiss him sum- 
marily according to my original 
intention : I had therefore adopt- 
ed this course of getting rid of 
him for the times resolving that 


after an interval, more or less 
long as my phantasy and con- 
venience should dictate, I would 
write and break off matters alto- 
gether. 

On the following day Mr. 
Alvanly did not call : nor did he 
send me any note or message to 
account for his absence. The day 
next ensuing passed in the same 
manner : he did not make his 
appearance — neither did I receive 
any intelligence from him. I 
feared that he was ill; and being 
very uneasy, sent a note to him in 
the evening, making ‘ inquiries. 
My servant brought back a verbal 
message, , to the effect that Mr. 
Alvanly was quite well, and that 
be wmuld call upon me on the 
following day at twelve o' clock. 
This communication struck me as 
being cool; and my uneasiness on 
his account was now turned into 
annoyance. I was afraid there 
was something wrong. The absen- 
ce of Gustavus evidently had not 
arisen from indisposition; and for 
this absence he had sent no apolo'^ 
gy* What could it mean? Had 
scandalous tongues been injuring 
me? Was Horace Rokinghaminsi*'' 
diously and secretly working out 
his threat of vengeance? or had 
Gustavus heard that I received 
Lord Eveleigh s visits, and could 
he really be jealous of the old 
nobleman? 1 was bewildered with 
my conjuoture; and longed for 
the moment to come when there 
should be an explanation. Not 
that I loved Mr. Alvanly: I have 
already stated that such was not 
the case: but it did not of course 
suit my pi^rpose to offend Mm— 
and I was impatient at the idea of 
my constancy being suspected* I 
passed a restless and uneasy 
night; and on the following day, 
as the hour for his coming ap- 
prosiched, I experienced a ner- 
vousness which I could not shake 
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off. Panotual to the moment, he 
made his appearance; and 
as he entered the room, 
I at once discerned, that there was 
constraint and coldness in his 
manner. He did not embrace me 
as was his wont — ^but took a chair, 
saying, “I have come. Rose, accor* 
ding to my promise.” 

“And might I inquire,” I asked, 
suddenly feeling offended by his 
behaviour, and all my nervous- 
ness passing away in a moment, 
“why you have continued absent 
without even condescending to 
communicate with me ?' 

“Ask yourself. Rose,” was the 
response, — “ look into your own 
heart, and see if there be nothing 
in those depths which will account 
for my proceedings ?” 

“I can, Gustavus!” I exclaimed, 
much excited : “and at once do I 
declare that your suspicions wrong 
me ?” 

“ I am sorry. Rose,” he went on 
to observe, gently but not angrily, 
“that you have soon become an 
adept in deception. Perhaps it has 
not been altogether without some 
fault on my side. ' I remember that 
the other day you bade me ob- 
serve how I might repent leaving 
you in the presence of immoral 
examples: but I must confess that 
I placed reliance on your strength 
of mind, your integrity— I will 
even say more — the delicacy of 
your feelings " 

“GoodSheavens. Gustavus !” I 
ejaculated, indignation and excite- 
ment having checked my power of 
utterance while he had been thus 
speaking : “what do you mean ? 
Explain yourself, sir 1 No matter 
how we stand with regard to each 
other, you have not the right to 
come and accuse me wrongfully I" 

“Ah, Rose I” said Mr. Alvanly, 
evidently speaking more in sorrow 
than in anger, “do not, I beseech 


you, assume a hardihood as a 
mask for your misconduct.” 

“This is intolerable!” hexclaim- 
ed, feeling that my countenance 
was red with indignation, “ Do 
you mean to sit here covering me 
with reproaches which I do not 
merit, and without offering the 
slightest groimd for your accusa- 
tions ? If you are tired of me, 
sir,” I added, bitterly, “say so at 
once — and I will depart hence. I 
have not forgotten that these 
rooms are yours — hired by you, 
though occupied by me — 

“Calm yourself. Rose,” said 
Gustavus, with the air of a man 
who was confident in the strength 
of his own position. ‘T have 
sought no pretext for a separation: 
but since you require that I shall 
descend to particulars, be it so.” 

“Proceed, sir," I said, with an 
air of defiance — for I was exceed- 
ingly indignant: indeed my anger 
and my wounded pride got the 
better of my reason — or else I 
might have again reflected, as 1 
had done on the previous evening, 
that there was perhaps some little 
cause for the provocation of my 
protector’s jealousy, 

“You will not deny. Rose, that 
Lord Eveleigh,” he went on to say, 
looking me very earnestly in the 
face, “has frequently visited you 
of late?” 

“No: I do not deny it — that is 
to say, I admit not the word fre- 
quently: but I confess that his lord- 
ship has been hither twice with- 
out your knowledge. But it is 
possible that you can for a mo- 
ment imagine.” 

“I had a right to imagine any- 
thing and everything after what I 
had learnt in respect to Lord Eve- 
leigh’s visits,” rejoined Mr. Alvan- 
ly: “and now your own admissions 
confirm my previous fears. Think 
you that I am ignorant of his 
lordship’s character! Though 
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tottering on the verge of the 
grave, there is not a more profli- 
gate old nobleman in respect to 
women*” 

“It may be so — and I dare say 
it is,*’ I exclaimed, “But here! 
read these notes* You will see 
that the first, dated some days 
back, respectfully solicits an in- 
terview: the other one of a more 
recent date, informs me of a cer- 
tain behest of mine being done, 
and requesting another interview. 
Are these billets written in a style 
which justify your suspicions? 
But I will frankly confess that 
his lordship made me overtures; 
and I availed myself of his 
infatuation to provide for a per- 
son in whom I was interested.That 
is the behest to which he alludes; 
and when he came a second time 
I disembarrassed myself of him. 
Would you have farther proof? I 
will send for him now; and you 
. shall listen to whatsoever takes 
place between us*” 

Mr. Alvanly read the notes-^and 
for an instant was evidently stag- 
gered. He threw an uneasy glance 
towards me, as if half inclined to 
confess that he had been deceived: 
but a shade again came over his 
countenance as another . subject 
evidently arose in his mind* 

“We will put Lord Eveleigh out 
of the . questioii,*’ he said: “but 
there is another particular which 
I am bound to mention. I gave 
you certain acquaintances — ^per- 
sons who were known to me; but 
you have formed the acquaintance 
of another whom I do not know 
even by name. Who, Bose, is the 
^young, handsome, and fashionably 
dressed man who visits you in his 
elegant equipage?” 

•«WJho?’* I.exclaimed with all the 
triumph of one innocence is pro- 
ven* “My own brotberr* 

“Ahl if this be true/’ he ejacu- 
lated, his countenance lighting up 
18 


with joy — and he half extended 
his arms towards me. 

“True?” I echoed, still indig- 
nantly: “it is true — and I will tell 
you wherefore, I did not mention 
the circumstance in your hearing. 
But can you not understand that 
it was through a feeling of deli- 
cacy? — did I not explain to you 
one day how my unfortunate bro- 
ther committed a crime? And 
could I suppose that you would 
be very well pleased to learn that 
he visited me? However, for my 
own sake I am compelled to make 
the avowal now — 

“Rose'— dearest Rose” inter- 
rupted Mr. Alvanly, thoroughly, 
humiliated and ashamed,’’ I have 
to ask your pardon for this jea- 
lousy on my part:” — and placing 
himself next to me on the sofa, he 
■ lavished his caresses with sin- 
cerity and fervour. 

Tell me,’* I said, still maintain- 
ing a certain degree of coolness 
—for I was excessively hurt at 
this scene, — ^“tell me how this 
jealousy of yours came to be 
excited?*’ 

“By anonymous letters,” res- 
ponded Alvanly, — “two three of 
them, one after the other — and 
written in different hands— but all 
evidently feigned — ** 

“Ah I*’ I murmured, as a convic- 
tion struck to my mind: “I have 
little difficulty in conjecturing 
their origin* That mortal enemy 
of mine, the vile Horace Rocking-* 
ham! I am confident it is he who 
has been endeavouring to work 
out his diabolical threats of veh- 
geancel But how came you to put 
faith,” I asked, reproachfully, “in 
anonymous .letters ?** 

“Rose,” replied Gustavua,” you 
know that I am not naturally jea 
lous— indeed I had the most per- 
fect confidence in you; but those 
letters certainly made an impres- 
sion on me'^However, I hav^ 
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asked you pardon; and you will 
give it ?” Again he embraced me, 
and then said, So Eveleigh 
made you overtures.” 

'To prove to you, Gustavus,” 
I rejoined, still slightly cool and 
distant, “how totally undeserving 
I am of those injurious suspicions 
which have kept you away from 
me, you should suffer me to send 
for the Earl of Eveleigh and make 
him repeat, while you are a con- 
cealed listener, all the brilliant 
propositions of which he was so 
lavish! Asplendid mansion — state- 
ly equipages— troops of servants 
— an income consisting of thou- 
sands — There !’’ I ejaculated, 
having worked myself up to 
a degree of excitement again, 
“those were the propositionshand 
my reward for resisting the tempt- 
ation is to be neglected by you 
and become the object of your 
jealousy!” 

Gutavus did not immediately 
make me any answer: he appear- 
ed to be somewhat absent and 
abstracted, as if revolving quite 
another mattter in his mind. 

“Do you hear me?’’ I ejaculat- 
ed, piqued by his manner: “do you 
hear what I have been saying?’’ 

“Ido, I do, dearest Bose,” he 
quickly responded. “Forgive me 
for my seeming indifference; it 
was only apparent*— not real. I 
was thinking of how I could, by 
affording you some new pleasure, 
make some sort of a recompense 
for my unkind conduct. Would 
you like to go to a masqued 
ball?*’ 

“A masqued ball;’’ I exclaimed, 
suddenly delighted with the idea: 
for everything in the shape of 
variety and change was agreeable 
to me. “Yes — I have never seen 
one. But do you mean me to go 
in costume?” 

“Certainly— and well disguised 
too,” responded Alranly. “It will 


take place!exaotly this day week. 
Meanwhile you have plenty of 
time to provide yourself with such 
a dress as you may think most be- 
coming, and that vrill please your 
fancy. But remember — it must be 
one that is either to be accompa- 
nied by a mask, or else a very 
thick veil several times folded.” 

“And shall you also go infancy 
costume?” I inquired. “Most as- 
suredly. It is imperative, accord- 
ing to the card of invitation, that 
all guests should present them- 
selves in character.’* 

“And where is it to take place?’*. 
I asked. 

“Now, my dear Rose,” rejoined 
Gustavus good-humouredly .“don’t 
put any more questions — ^but suf- 
fer me to cator for your amuse- 
ment. Depend upon it, you will 
be highlyentertained; and you will 
see, too, quite a different society 
from that which you have hither- 
to mingled with since you were in 
this house. Come—let us discuss 
the costumes which will be most 
appropriate for us both.” 

I was so pleased with the pros- 
pect of the masqued ball, that all 
my vexation and annoyance at 
the previous scene forgotten; and 
I entered with zest and spirit into 
the discussion with regard to the 
fancy-dresses. It was finally con- 
cluded that I should go as an 
Andalusian Lady, the mask and 
Spanish mantilla being calcu- 
lated to afford a most effectual 
disguise: while Mr. Alvanly re- 
solved to adopt the costume of a 
gay gallant of the Elizabethan 
age, so that he might personify 
Sir Walter Baleigh, 

OHAPTEB X. 
thjb musqueeade. 

'T’HE appointed evening came ; 
* and though the carriage was 
not to be at the* door until half. 
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past eight o’clock, yet I commenc- 
ed my toilet a little before seven — 
indeed, immediately after dinner. 
Mr. Alvanly did not dine with me 
on the occasion : he remained at 
his house in order that he might 
have the assistance of his valet 
for his own costume ; and he was 
to come and fetch me in the car- 
riage. I had the hairdresser to 
arrange my hair in the most be- 
coming style : it was accordingly 
disposed in bands, with a knot 
high up at the back of the head in 
which the comb was to be fixed 
to retain the veil flowing over the 
mantilla. Frances, entering fully 
into the spirit of the proceeding, 
took infinite pains with me; and 
my dressmaker had done me the 
fullest justice in the fashion of 
the dark, handsome, and elegant 
Sevillian costume which I had 
chosen. The body was of velvet, 
the skirt of satin, this latter 
being short— scarcely descending 
indeed below the swell of the leg : 
but Frances assured me that this 
was all the better, inasmuch as I 
possessed beautiful feet and 
ankles. The reader will b4 pleased 
to recollect it is her compliment 
that I am recording, and not a 
little piece of self-bestowed flat- 
tery in which I am indulging. 
But, after all, there is no barm 
for me to say wow that I was then 
a very lovely creature, in the 
bloom of my beauty ~ without the 
slightest trace of dissipation upon 
my plump cheeks and the con- 
tours Of my shape in full rich 
development, with the unmarred 
freshness of youth. The black 
silk stockings, worked and per- 
forated up the sides— 'and the 
elegant satin slippers, set ofi to 
the utmost advantage those feet 
and ankles which had ■ been 
the subject of my maid’s eulo- 
gium. The veil and mantilla 
were duly adjustdd : and the black 


silk mask was fixed oyer my 
countenance. Through the eyelet 
holes I surveyed myself with 
pride and satisfaction in the full- 
length mirror which reflected my 
entire form; and then I proceeded 
to the drawing-room to await the 
arrival of Mr. Alvanly. 

My toilet had occupied such a 
length of time that I was not kept 
many minutes waiting ; and 
punctual at half- past eight, the 
carriage drove up to the door. 
Gustavus ascended to the drawing 
room, not merely to see how I 
looked, but also to display his own 
costume. He was quite enchanted 
with my appearance; and I was as 
much pleased with his own. 
Though not handsome, he had an 
elegant figure ; and as his counte- 
nance was concealed by the mask, 
all attention would be riveted on 
the graceful symmetry of his 
form-, which was set off by the 
elegant apparel which he had 
chosen for the occasion. His 
doublet — ^his plumed tocque — the 
short cloak, hanging with a half- 
negligent air over his left shoulder 
— the tightly fitting hose — ^the 
thin rapier — the elaborately work- 
ed lace oollat-and the ruffles, — 
all were in complete keeping with 
the costume of that age, one of 
whose heroes he had chosen to 
represent. He handed me down 
to the carriage, which immedi- 
ately drove away, — the coachman 
evidently having already received 
his instructions. 

“And now, my dear Gustavus,” 
1 said, as I sat by his side in the 
vehicle, and observed that it 
turned into Piccadilly, along which 
it proceeded in the direction of 
Kensington,— “ perhaps you will 
at length tell me whithey we are 
going : for as yet, you must re- 
collect, I am in total ignorance of 
our place of destination," 
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‘*Be satisfied, Bose,” he answer- 
ed, with the certainty that you 
will enjoy yourself. I am about 
to conduct you to a splendid 
mansion, with charming grounds 
attached; and as it is fortunately a 
lovely June evening, the masques 
will not confine themselves to the 
heated saloons, but will rove about 
the gardens and shrubberies.’’ 

“ It is a private ball, then I 
said, interrogatively, 

“To be sure — a private one I” 
he exclaimed. “Did you for a 
moment think otherwise 

“ I did,” was my answer : then 
after a brief pause, and with some 
little hesitation, I said, “But how, 
Guatavus, are you enabled, to 
introduce me to a private mansion, 
without the risk of compromising 
yourself — perhaps also compro- 
mising me ?'* 

“Make yourself easy, my dear 
Rose, on this head,” he rejoined 
“ I was honoured with a card of 
invitation for two. Frankly speak- 
ing, I have no doubt it was a 
mistake on the part of whom- 
soever the card was written 
by, when it was worded for 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvanly: because 
the lady of the house — ^for she 
is . a widow, and a somewhat 
antiquated one too — ^knows per- 
fectly wall that I am not married. 
It was therefore an error, no 
doubt occasioned by the hurry 
in issuing some thousand or 
twelve hundred invitations; and, 
as you perceive, I have profited 
by it to afford you this recreation. 

*^But, Gustavus,” I inte:rjected 
with some little degree of uneasi- 
ness, “suppose the error should 
be recollected when you present 
the card 

“Banish all misgivings,’’ he at 
once replied r “for you must of 
necessity comprehend that there 
‘is no announcement of each sue-, 
aessiye ' arrival’s name : or else it 


would destroy the incognito which 
the masqued costumes are intend- 
ed for us to preserve“—and the 
disguises would of course be un- 
availing.” 

“I undertand,’’ I said, now 
completely relieved. “ It is to be 
a ball, then, on a very grand 
scale 

Such is the report,'* answered 
Gustavus.’’ “Do not suffer your- 
self to be dazzled or bewildered 
by the brilliancy of the scene — 
appear quite at home — conduct, 
yourself as if perfectly accus- 
tomed to such entertainments — 
and all will be well. No doubt you 
will have to dance— as I also 
must do; and therefore we may 
be separated for a considerable 
part of the evening.” 

In such conversation as this 
about half-an-hour was whiled 
away until the carriage drove 
into the grounds, in the midst 
of which stood the mansion 
that was our destination. A 
train of equipages, forming a 
long line, was passing in at one 
gate, setting down at the grand 
entrance, and passing out of 
another gate. What with the 
lamps of the carriages, of the 
gateways, and of the portico, as 
well as with the flood of lustre 
that glowed forth from the hall, 
the immense portals of which 
stood wide open, it was a perfect 
blaze of light. Every window too 
shone as if the interior of the 
dwelling itself were in a confla- 
gration. Numerous domesticsi in 
gorgeous liveries, were in atten? 
dance on the steps, the- threshold* 
and within the hall; , and the ut- 
most order was preserved, as well 
as an extraordinary despatch ex- 
hibited, in the setting down of the 
company. Gustavus assisted me to 
alight ; we passed into the hall, 
where a domestic in plain clothes 
~the only one'so.apparelled*. and 
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therefore most probably the ste- 
ward or butler — ^received the card 
which he presented. Only just 
glancing at it, the man dropped 
it into a basket behind him, and 
Mr. Alvanly led me towards the 
staircase, which was brilliantly 
lighted with lamps and artistical- 
ly arranged with evergreens and 
flowers that formed an embower- 
ing avenue of vendure intermixed 
with floral beauties. A perfect 
tide of human beings — ladies and 
gentlemen, displaying every con- 
ceivable variety of costume, be- 
longing to all climes and all ages 
— was pouring up this staircase, 
which was so wide as to allow if 
necessary, four persons to walk 
abreast with the greatest ease. 

We reached a landing embel- 
lished with some exquisite pieces 
of sculpture— also decorated with 
evergreens and flowers; and on 
the opposite side of which from 
the staircase, the unfolded gild- 
ed portals afforded a view of an 
immense saloon. Into this sump- 
tuously furnished apartment we 
proceeded; and on one side, near 
the entrance I beheld an elderly 
lady very thin a,nd very ugly, but 
dressed in the most elegant man- 
ner— indeed, far too elegant for 
one of her years and withered ap- 
pearance. She wore no mask — 
nor was it a fancy costume which 
she had on: and therefore I at 
once concluded that she was the 
mistress of the house. Besides, I 
observed that the guests as they 
entered, passed round by where 
she stood, and peid their respects 
to this lady, I however put the 
whispered question , to Gustavus 
whether my conjecture w«^s right, 
that she was the mxsti^e?»s of the 
mansion? 

^ ‘‘Yes, Rose,^' he answered. 
“Don*t start, now~don*t utter 
any ejaculation a^: what I am 


going to say — That lady is the 
Marchioness of Sudbury.” 

I was astonished: nay, more — 
astounded: for I had heard that 
the Marchioness of Sudbury was a 
sister of the Earl of Eveleigh, No 
doubt Gustavus felt that a sort of 
electric thrill swept through me 
as I leant upon his arm: for he 
quickly observed, “Be cautious, 
Rose. No emotion, I conjure 
youl’’ 

I had no time to make any 
remark, nor put another question 
ere we stood in the presence of 
the Maschioness of Sudbury, and 
made our bows, which she very 
graciously acknowledged, ^observ- 
ing in language adapted to the 
occasion, “Welcome, gallant Sir 
Walter Raleigh; for your appear- 
ance tells me that you. are that 
‘ personification of chivalrous po- 
liteness whom 1 have named. 
And you too, Lady of Seville,^* 
she added, now addressing her- 
self to “welcome also. You come 
from your warm and Andalusian 
clime to brighten and embellish 
our colder and more northern 
region. 

We bowed again, and passed 
on. The saloon led to other apart** 
ments, all flooded with lustre — ^all 
sumptuously furnished, and deco- 
rated with evergreens and gar- 
lands. There were vases, too, 
which exhaled a delicious per- 
rume-— not overpowering in its 
fragrance, but imparting a fresh*" 
ness to the atmosphere, which 
otherwise would have been too 
heated, notwithstanding the 
precautions judiciously taken to 
have the suite of rooms well 
ventilated. At the extremity of 
this suite there was a verandah, 
with which open casements com-* 
municated, and which looked 
upon the grounds at the back of 
the mansion. These grounds were 
lighted with myriads of variega* 
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ted lamps:rand the scene present- 
ed a beautiful coup d^ceil when 
viewed from the verandah. At one 
end of this verandah, a flight of 
steps led down into the grounds: 
but as none of the guests had as 
yet descended thither, Gustavus 
conducted me back into the sa- 
loons, that we might observe the 
numerous fancy-dresses more 
at our leisure than we had hither- 
to done, 

I have already said that these 
costumes were of infinite variety:^ 
I may now add that some were 
elegant and graceful, others ludi- 
crous and grotesque — some pic- 
turesque, others quaint — some 
adopted for the purpose ofpleasing, 
others for that of amusing. But it 
would be impossible, as it would 
likewise be tedious, to enter on 
anything like an elaborate de* 
scription of the fancy-dresses: I 
must therefore pass over all 
details in- this respect, — simply 
observing that notwithstanding 
the caution I have received in the 
carriage from Mr.Alvanly, Ifound 
myself so bewildered with delight 
— ^30 astonished and dazzled, that 
if he had not led me along, I 
should have stood still to gaze in 
confused wonder and admiration 
upon the tide of masques now 
pouring through the rooms. 

Presently a magnificient brass 
band struck up, sending its grand 
harmony swelling through the 
saloons, and adding to the exhila- 
ration of the scene. One of the 
spacious apartments had the car- 
pet taken up and the fioor chalked 
for dancing. Preparations for the 
first quadrille were now being 
made: gentlemen were choosing 
their partners— which as a matter 
of course, they had to do accord- 
ing as the figure, costume, and 
general appearance of the ladies 
respectively struck their fancy: 
for there was no possibility of 


judging by the countenances, — all 
present, with the single exception 
of the lady of the house, being 
masked or closely veiled. A gentle- 
man, dressed in some rich fancy 
costume, came and solicited my 
hand: I accepted the offer; and 
separating from Mr. Alvanly, 
stood up with my partner in the 
dance. A few minutes afterwards 
I observed Gustavus place himself 
with a lady as our ms*a-i 7 es;and the 
quadrille commenced.My partner — 
who, as far as I could judge^ was a 
middle-aged man — was agreeable 
enough in his conversation, which, 
without an effort, he rendered of 
that sparkling and lively charac- 
ter which was fitted for the 
occasion. He of course made not 
the slightest attempt to discover 
who I was : nor did he drop a hint 
who he himself might be. When 
the quadrille was over, we pro- 
menaded two or three times round 
the room, with the others who had 
been dancing; and then he con- 
ducted me to a seat, — where I was 
almost immediately joined by 
Gustavus. I was about to ask him 
a certain question, when another 
masque came and invited me for 
the next quadrille; — and, to be 
brief, • I danced four or five 
consecutively with different part- 
ners, until I felt both heated and 
weary. The rooms indeed had by 
this time become almost suffocat- 
• ing in their temperature, notwith- 
standing the precautions for 
ventilation, the fragrance of the 
flowers, and the perfume from the 
vases : so that the guests began to 
desert the saloons and descend 
into the grounds. Mr. Alvanly 
offered to conduct me thither; and 
as the rumour now circulated that 
there were to be fireworks, the 
whole company made for the open 
air. 

As Alvanly was leading me 
towards the oern tre of the spacious 
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grounds, where the fireworks 
were to be let ofifrom the interior 
of an elegantly fashioned Chinese 
pagoda hung with myriads of 
lamps, — I recollected the question 
which so many times for an hour 
past I had meant to put to him, 
but for which I had as yet found 
no opportunity. 

“ Tell me, Gustavus,” I said, as 
we drew a little apart from the 
throng of masques pressing on 
towards the pagoda, — “tell me, had 
you not some particular motive, 
beyond the bare thought of afford- 
ing me pleasure, in bringing me 
hither?’’ 

“What motive could I have had, 
except the one you speoify?’’~and 
yet methought there was some- 
thing in his accents which justi- 
fied my suspicion, 

“It seemed so singular,’’ I res- 
ponded, “that you should have 
brought me to the house of the 
Earl of Eveleigh’s sister.” 

“It is a mete coincidence. The 
other day, when you were telling 
me about the antiquated Earl’s 
overtures,” continued Gustavus, 
“I suddenly recollected that I had 
received the Marchioness or Sud- 
bury’s card of invitation; and 
therefore I thought I would bring 
you.” 

“And do you suppose,” I asked, 
“that Lord Eveleigh and his fami- 
ly are here?’’ , 

“My dear girl,” exclaimed Al- 
vanly "how can I possibly answer 
the question? I have not sufficient 
penetration to see through all 
these disguises. This however I 
do know—that the Countess of 
Eveleigh and the rest of the fa- 
mily who were down in the coun- 
try, came up to London a day or 
two back; and it might be in order 
to be present on this occasion. 
But what does it matter to you, 
Rose? No one can penetrate your 


disguise one whit more than we 
can penetrate the others.” 

I was not altogether satisfied 
by what Gustavus said: me- 
thought there was a certain as- 
sumed levity and artificial indif- 
ference in the tone of his obser- 
vations; and the suspicion, that 
he really had some ulterior, mo- 
tive, lingered in my mind. I was 
about to question him farther, 
when there was a sudden explo- 
sionof fire-works, accompanied by 
a general rush towards the pagoda 
from th e roof of which this grand 
pyrotechnic illumination burst 
forth. Hilarious gaiety — a wild 
delight — deemed to have taken 
possession of the hundreds throng- 
ing around. These grown-up peo- 
ple — many no doubt of mature 
years, and some evidently far ad- 
vanced in age, — all appeared to 
have become children once more: 
but still above all, the tone nnfi 
temper of good breeding and cour- 
teous propriety were universally 
apparent. 

Volley after volley of fireworks 
went up: the effect was really 
splendid, as the combustibles 
burst in the air high over-head 
scattering about scintillations of 
all prismatic hues. Thus for a quar- 
ter of an hour the pyrotechnic 
exhibition was most satisfactory 
and entertaining—until a misad- 
venture that might have been of 
a more serious character, occur- 
red, A firework, instead of whirl- 
ing straight up into the air to a 
considerable height, ascended but 
a short distance, and that obli- 
quely*— and then fell in the midst 
of the crowded assemblage. The 
effect produced was precisely as 
if a bomb-shell had suddenly fall- 
en amongst the company : con- 
fusion and dismay prevailed— 
shrieks of terror burst forth 
from the ladies— cries and eja- 
culations of alarm from the 
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lips .of the gentlemen ; and simul- 
taneously therewith, there was a 
general rush from the immediate 
point where the rocket had fallen. 
Upwards of a thousand persons 
were there gathered at the time ; 
and the crowd bursting away from 
a central point, the entire mass 
was agitated, broken up, and flung 
into confusion as if in the eddies 
of a whirlpool. Numbers were 
thrown down — cries and shrieks 
redoubled : those on the outskirts 
hurried off in every direction — and 
as there was a tremendous rush in 
the very point where I and Gusta- 
Tus were standing at the moment, 
we were separated-we whre thrust 
asunder indeed as suddenly and 
as violently as if a troop of mad 
bulls had dashed between us, 

I ‘was seized with a panic terror; 
I fancied that flames would burst 
forth all around— that the ladies* 
dresses must be inevitably set in 
a blaze. I ran as if for my Ufe. 
Tripping over the tendrils of some 
creeping plant that twined beyond 
the border of a parterre, I fell 
headlong.' Three or four ladies 
who were close at my heels, fell 
likewise ; it was a wild scramble 
— and when I sprang to my feet 
again, my veil and my mask had 
been torn off in the turmoil. I 
rushed madly on, the terror 
arising from the rocket having 
all in an instant yielded to one 
produced by another cause, I was 
unmasked — unveiled ; my counte- 
nance was. exposed — it was possi- 
ble I might be recognised — and I 
remembered how urgent had been 
Mr. Alvanly’s instructions that I 
should keep myself well disguised. 
Wildly I looked around ; the 
company were still flying in every 
direction — for all that i have 
described was the work of but a 
few moments. Ah I what did I 
see before me upon the grass ? A 
garment I It was a gray domino, 


which had evidently either come 
off in the wild flight of its wearer, 
or else had been let loose in the 
dread that the combustibles might 
overtake it. I seized upon this 
domino: it was of elegant fashion, 
richly embroidered : and without 
pausing for an instant to reflect 
on the propriety or impropriety 
of self-appropriating it, I put it 
on. Indeed a single instant was 
sufficient for me to envelop my- 
self therewith. The hood was 
drawn over my countenance : I 
was once more effectually dis- 
guised. 

Now I stopped short and look- 
ed around in search of Alvanly. 
At that moment a masque, wear- 
ing the costume of a King^s Page 
in the time of Henry VHI, ac« 
costed me, and said in a hurried 
manner, “This way, Lucia — ^this 
way I’’ 

Good heavens, it was the voice 
of Horace Rockihgham ! I re- 
cognised it at once. Astonish- 
ment riveted me to the spot ; and 
between the slight opening which 
I bad left in the hood did I sur- 
vey him. His costume was rich 
and elegant — admirably becom-. 
ing his slight, short, symmetrical 
figure; .and a black silk mask com- 
pletely covered his countenance. 

“Come, Lucia — come, I say T 
he again whispered in a hurried 
and excited manner, as He doubt* 
less fancied that I hesitated. 
*‘Now is the opportunity to con- 
verse for a moment; while all is 
in confusion V* 

I regained my self-possession 
an instant. I saw that I was 
taken for Lady Lucia Calthorpe : 
it was evident that there was 
some appointment, or at least 
some kind of understanding be- 
twixt Horace Eockinghatn and'' 
Lord Eveleigh’s daughter : per- 
haps everything was not reajly 
broken off t^etween them ? At aU 
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events I was resolved to know, if 
possible. 

’‘Come !’’ he said : and snatch- 
ing at my hand he hurried me 
along with him away from the 
vicinity of the pagoda. 

We plunged into an avenue 
where the variegated lamps were 
only suspended around the en- 
trance : and a few moments 
brought us into the almost com- 
plete obscurity caused by the 
over-arching trees. There was a 
seat at a short distance down this 
avenue: and thither Horace led 
me. placing himself by my side. 

** I thought I should never get 
an opportunity to speak to you/’ 
he at once went on to say, with 
the same rapid utterance as be- 
fore. “ Your father seemed deter- 
mined to keep to himself, just for 
all the world as if he suspected 
that you had arranged to meet 
me here. I did not get your letter 
and the invitation-card in time 
yesterday to send you an answer 
by the ipessenger who brought 
them : but of course you felt sure 
that I should come. You did well 
to send me a blank card : and I 
filled it up with the name of 
Smith- I made sure that out 
of such an immense concourse 
there must be several Smiths and 
that it was therefore the safest 
one to adopt. But to the point, 
Lucia ! I never saw such a letter 
in my life as you wrote me : it 
was half bitterness, half plain- 
tiveness. You say , that you can’t 
possibly conceal your situation 
much longer— that you are afraid 
your maid already suspects it— 
and that I must marry you at 

once* But my dear girl Why 

don’t you speak ?” 

Horace stopped short — and paus- 
ed for a few moments, evidently 
waiting for an answer. Though 
astounded at the revelation wnioh 
had just fallen upon my ears, I 
14 


was nevertheless suiEciently pol- 
lected to be aware that some part^ 
must be played in order to sustain 
his belief that it was really Lady 
Lucia Oalthorpe whom, he was 
addressing. What better could I 
do — or what would seem more 
natural under the circumstances 
—than to sob and weep? I accord- 
ingly presented to do both. 

“Well, well, Lucia,” continued 
Horace, “I have no doubt you feel 
somewhat unhappy ; and I am 
really sorry for it. You knew 
very well I meant to marry you 
at the time — and would have done 
so if your father had not broken 
it off. But things are rather al- 
tered now ; and though what I am 
going to tell you is of course a 
profound secret, yet I must reveal 
it to you, so as to convince you 
that I am not trying to shuffle un- 
handsomely out of an engage- 
ment. The fact is, Lucia, my 
father has just sustained such a 
tremendous loss by an unlucky 
speculation into which he was 
foolish enough to enter, that it is 
ten to one he will be totally ruin« 
ed in a few weeks. llSfothing but a 
miracle can save him. He con- 
fessed this to ihe with tears in his 
eyes yesterday morning ; and de- 
pend upon it, it must be a very 
serious thing indeed that could 
bring tears into his eyes. So now, 
Lucia, you know the truth. Of 
course you will keep it to your* 
self : indeed, you can have no in- 
terest in mentioning it; and your 
own good sense will show you 
that it would be utter madness 
for me to do as yoU ask and run 
away with you. I could not keep 
a wife : perhaps in a short time I 
sha'n’t be able to keep myself. 
You must manage for the best* 
Make a confidante of your 
mothei^or else of your aunt, old 
lAdy Sudbury ; and the affair 
will be hushed up< You can go 
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into tlie country or on the conti- 
nent ; and if the child lives — But 
persons are coming ! You go back 
that way — I will hasten off in 
this direction.’’ 

With these words he darted 
away, like an arrow shot from a 
bow, farther along the avenue, and 
was in a moment lost in the ob- 
scurity : while I advanced to- 
wards the illuminated entrance — 
and passing by a group of mas- 
ques who were entering the 
shady walk, and whose voices had 
met our ears, I emerged forth 
again upon the brilliantly lighted 
grounds. I had not a minute’s 
leisure to' reflect upon the as- 
tounding revelations I had learnt 
from Horace Rockingham’s lips, 
ere I beheld Mr. Alvanly hasten- 
ing about with ray veil and mask 
in his hands, searching for me in 
every direction. 

“Here I am, Gustavus !’’ I said, 
quickly accosting him. 

■‘You, Rose?” ho ejaculated, in 
amazement. ‘‘But whence that 
domino?” 

“I lost these things, ” I answer- 
ed, pointing to what he carried in 
his hands, '‘in the confusion of 
the flight. I was bewildered and 
terrified at finding myself sudden- 
ly stripped of my disgi ise — this 
one lay in my path — snatched it 
up — put it on — and have been 
looking for you ever since — ^for 
I did not choose to mention a 
single syllable in reference to the 
startling adventure I had just 
experienced with Horace Rock- 
ingham. 

“Well, Rose,” he observed, 
laughing heartily at my explana- 
tions, “you did wisely in one sense: 
but tUs assumption of a garb not 
your own might have led to singu- 
lar, complications— particularly’’ 
he added, in a gay jesting manner, 
■‘if that gray domino had b^en 
specially worn for an appoint- 


ment of love. However, come 
amongst these trees, and make 
the requisite change.” 

This was soon done. Fortunate- 
ly my veil was not torn — only a 
little soiled; and I was once more 
apparelled as a lady of Seville, 

■‘But what shall we do with the 
domino?” I asked. 

“Leave it where you found it,’’ 
he replied, flinging it upon the 
grass: and fortunately no one ob- 
served the proceeding. I now took 
his arm; and he led me again to- 
wards the pagoda where a con- 
siderable portion of the company 
had re- assembled, the remainder 
having returned to the saloons; for 
they had no doubt seen quite 
enough of the fireworks. I learnt 
from Alvanly that no accident had 
arisen from the mis-adventure — 
and that the alarm was the most 
serious result of it. It was prompt- 
ly announced by the pyrotechnist 
that there would be no farther dis- , 
play ; and the throng dispersing ' 
into small parties, spread over the 
grounds. Mr. Alvandy and I saun- 
tered along : hut it soon occurred 
to me that he was searching for 
some one in particular. That the 
object of his curiosity was of the 
male sex, 1 likewise felt assured : 
for every time a masked gentle- 
man drew near, he studied him 
with attention. 

“You are looking-for some one, 
Gustavus ?’’ I said. 

“To confess the truth, I am, 
was bis response. 

“Who may it be I asked. 

“You shall see in a few 
minutes,” he rejoined. 

“But how can you hope to dis- 
cover any particular person, dis- 
guised as he is sure to be? I 
thought you said just now,” I' con- 
tinued, “that it was impossible to 
penetrate these costumes.’’ 

“As a general rule, no doubt,” 
answered Gustavus : “butth e indi- 
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vidual for whom I am looking, is 
of such a figure that he cannot so 
far disguise himsalf as to escape 
my power of penetration. Ah 1 
there he is. Now, Rose, take your 
cue from me—or be silent altoge- 
ther, if you will — and I promise 
you a rare piece of sport. 

While Mr Aivanly was giving 
utterance to these last words, my 
attention was riveted upon the 
individual whom he had singled 
out, and whom he was evidently 
on the point of accosting* This 
individual was alone — butappear- 
ed to be searching for some one. 
He was apparelled to represent 
Voltaire : and his figure — spare, 
lank, and bowed — was admirably 
adapted for the personification of 
the celebrated French philosopher 
when in his old age, and as all 
his portraits represent him. The 
gentleman who had thus chosen 
him for his prototype, wore a 
powdered wig — carried his three-- 
cornered hat under his arm-— 
walked with a stick — bad the 
short but wide-skirted coat worn 
in those times when Voltaire lived 
—the knee-breeches*-* the shoes 
with high heels and buckles,! need 
scarcely add that his counten- 
ance was concealed with a-mask. 

As I contemplated this figure, a 
suspicion crept into my mind: the 
longer 1 surveyed him, the more 
the idea was strengthened ; and as 
Aivanly led me nearer, it deepen- 
ed into the conviction that the 
personifler of Voltaire could be 
none other than the Earl of Eve- 
leigh. Ah I then he was search- 
ing for his daughter Lucia, from 
whom he had no doubt been 
separated in the same confused 
turmoil which had led to my own 
recent adventure ? 

“Greatest and wittiest of all 
philosophers,” said Gustavus, dis- 
guising his voice as we approached 
the Earl, ‘^for whom are you seek- 


ing ? Had not you a lantern like 
that Greek sage who may be 
regarded as one of your ancestors 
in the schools of learning, 1 should 
think you were searching for an 
honest man. But in the midst of 
this blaze of beauty, it is more 
probable — wicked philosopher 
that thou art! — it is for a fairer 
and softer being whom you are 
thus anxiously looking." 

“You are not altogether wrong, 
gallant Sir Walter Raleigh/’ was 
the response given; and though 
there was an attempt on the part 
of the Earl to disguise his voice, 
yet it was scarcely diificult to 
identify it was that nobleman's. 
“Yes,” he continued, “I am in 
search of a fair creature: but she 
happens to be my daughter/' 

“Then, most sage philosopher/* 
rejoined Aivanly, “you have 
brought your daughter hither to 
be a guarantee of your steadiness 
bn this particular occasion: for 
well assured am I that such is not 
your general character." 

“What! is Voltaire to be malign- 
ed?’’ exclaimed the Earl, affect- 
ing indiguatiou. 

•‘Not maligned/ answered 
Gustavus: “for malignity means 
untruthful scandal-— whereas 
your amorous gaiety and gallan- 
try, though at so advanced an age, 
are becoming notorious. Why, it 
is not long ago that you were 
sighing, most sage philospher, at 
the feet of a rare beauty. Bidding 
your Encyclopaedias and Diction- 
aries, go to the devil, you were 
making proposals of the most 
love-lorn character not a hundred 
miles from Jermyn Street I” 

I pressed Alvanly’s arm forcibly, 
to intimate that I disliked this 
bantering of the old Earl; and I 
noticed that Eveleigh hiniBelf was 
looking uneasily through the eye- 
lets of his mask, first a t Gusta- 
vus~then at me~ then back 
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again at Qustavus. He doubtless 
knew not precisely what to think 
of my companion’s observation, 
whether they were mere random 
shots thrown out in good humour- 
ed bantering — or whether they 
had a special signihcancy. 

Ah, most sage philosopher I’’ 
continued Gustavus, you who 
have so unmercifully ridiculed 
the follies of the world — you who 
have so playfully satirized the 
forbles of the human race — 
should be the very last to yield 
to those weaknesses which you 
evidently comprehend so well and 
affect to despise so much. What ! 
the sage Voltaire throwing him- 
self at the feet of beauty — offer- 
ing her equipages, a mansion, a 
train of domestics, an income of 
thousands a year — 

«I — -don’t understand 

you must be mistaken ^you are 

talking of things Z know nothing 
about : ’’ — and the poor Earl trem- 
bled visibly from head to foot, so 
that never was Voltaire typified 
by any being so craven and so 
ignominious. As for myself, I 
was much annoyed at Alvanly’s 
proceedings. I pitied the old man ; 
I could not forget the zeal with 
which be had executed my com- 
mission in respect to Arthur 
Brydges ; and I thought that Gus- 
tavus was too hard upon him. 

*‘lToWi M. de Voltaire,” he con- 
tinued, “ take the advice of Sir 
Walter Raleigh — ^who, thougn not 
wise enough to keep his own head 
upon his shoulders — ^may never- 
theless be able to afiord a lesson 
even to the sage and erudite phi- 
losopher. Depend upon it, they 
are not likely to fall in love with 
your antiquated countenance — 
they only laugh and ridicule you 
behind yourbacir-’*’ 

Here I pressed Alvanly’s arm 
so hard that methougbt the poor 
Earl observed the movement. He 


again looked very hard at me: he 
still trembled from head to foot: 
he was no doubt painfully humi- 
liated deeply — mortified. Alvanly 
maintained his ground: he would 
not yield to my significant inti- 
mations that I wished him to put 
an end to this discourse. But an 
incident which now occurred, had 
the effect of so doing. For all of 
a sudden, a lady, clad in the gray 
domino which I had ere now worn, 
and which she had therefore evi- 
dently succeeded in recovering, 
came up to the spot where this 
scene was going on; and taking 
the Earl’s arm. murmured in ac- 
cents which indicated mingled 
exhaustion and terror. .“Oh where 
have you been, father? I have 
searched for you everywhere!’’ 

“And I also for you,” responded 
the old nobleman: and, no doubt 
infinitely rejoiced to be thus re- 
lieved of farther bantering on the 
part of Alvanly, he hurried away 
with his daughter. 

“Now, Gustavus, I understand,” 
I said, coldly and distantly, where • 
fore you brought me hither. It was 
not for the mere purpose of afford- 
ing me recreation. You had an- 
other object in view~^nd it was 
twofold. In the first place, 
you wish to punish the Earl for 
having dared make overtures to 
me; and in the second place yon 
sought to create such a breach 
between bis lordship and myself, 
as to render it utterly out of the 
question that he will ever ’ renew 
those overtures. Your first motive 
has made you guilty of conduct 
that is unhandsome towards me, 
in as much as you should have 
consulted me with regard to your 
intention, and not have brought 
me hitherto serve as tir blind agent 
or tool in the matter. Yotir second 
motive proves that yon had no 
real faith in my constancy to^ 
wards yourself; in your heart yon 
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dreaded lest I should be dazzled 
by lord Eveleigh’s overtures, and 
you have taken the present means 
to make him my mortal enemy. 
Ah! Gustavus, all this is but 
little complimentary to me and 
but little honourable to yourself! 
Of course you intended the poor 
old man to suspect that it was I 
myself who was listening to the 
language in which you addressed 
him: he will think that I have not 
merely betrayed that which ought 
to have been regarded as secret" 
but that I have likewise volunta- 
rily sought to become the witness 
of bis humiliation.’* 

“Why, Rose!” cried Alvanly, 
“is it possible you are offended? 
I have been listening in down- 
right astonishment at this elabo- 
rate piece of reasoning on your 
part. As a matter of course I 
chose to punish the old fellow for 
seeking to deprive me of a mistress 
whom I love. Understand me 
well, Bose! If he had been a 
young man, I should have called 
him out; but an old dotared like 
that, with one foot in the grave — 
it would have been downright 
murder. Therefore. I was compel- 
led to adopt this course. Are you 
any longer angry ?** 

I am not well pleased, ’ was 
my response, coldly given. And 
now, with your permission, I will 
return home. I have had enough 
of the masque ball to which I was 
brought for a purpose of your 
own, and not for my recreation.” 

“My dear Rose, pray don*t be 
offended,” urged Alvanly. ^ As for 
not having faith in you — 

“ The less that is said upon the 
subject, the better,^’ I interrupted 
him : and as we now reached the 
steps leading up to the verandah* 
on which several masques were 
grouped in hilarious conversa- 
tion, the topic of our discourse 
could not be continued. 


“But you will nbt persist in re- 
turning home yet, Rose ?” said 
Mr. Alvanly, as we entered the 
saloons. “It is by no means late : 
indeed, it is still quite early — 
and I do not think the carriage 
will have come yet. Pray get into 
good humour again ! Have an- 
other dance — will likewise — and 
let us endeavour to pass at least 
one hour agreeably.'* 

While he was yet speaking, a 
thought entered my head; and in 
pursuance thereof I ascended to 
his proposal. Dancing was 
speedily resumed : a gentleman 
came and invited me for the qua- 
drille : Gustavus chose a partner 
for himself ; and thus another 
half-hour was spent. The quadrille 
being over, and the usual prome- 
nade round the room being like- 
wise finished, my partner con- 
ducted me to a seat — ^made his 
bow — and left me. I glanced 
quickly around : Mr. Alvanly 
was not at the moment to be seen 
— he had entered the adjoining 
room with his own partner — and 
tJhis circumstance afforded me 
the very opportunity which I 
desired. I sped forth upon the 
verandah — descended the steps — 
and emerged once more upon the 
grounds. 

I will now explain the thought 
which had suddenly struck me 
when Gustavus was proposing 
that we should remain a little 
longer. It had occurred to me 
that Lady Lucia Calthorpe would 
be certain to seek some opportu** 
nity of saying a few words to 
Horace Rockingham ; and if so, I 
was desirous to watch them and 
overhear, if possible, whatsoever 
might take place. After my return 
with Alvanly to the brilliantly 
lighted apartments, I had looked 
in vain amongst the throng of 
masques for the old Earl in the 
Voltaire garb— -for Lady Lucia in 
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tlie gray domino — and for Horace 
Eockingham in the Page’s dress, 

I felt tolerably sure that the 
father and daughter on their side 
and Horace on his own part, had 
remained in the grounds ; and I 
knew full well that if Lucia 
should perceive Horace, her in- 
genuity would by some means or 
another enable her to separate 
from her father for the purpose of 
having an interview with her 
lover — ‘Whom I had likewise 
found to be her seducer* 

These were the reflections 
which I had made, and which now 
prompted me to quit the saloons 
once more and go forth into the 
open air. Aided by my dark ap- 
parel, I could glide unpeceived 
amongst shady avenues— behind 
groups of trees— or even hover at 
a distance from the centres of 
light, and observe whatsoever was 
going on. There were not many 
masques now walking about in 
the grounds: there was conse-* 
quently no confusion of costumes 
and personages to perplex my 
view as I looked in every direc- 
tion for the objects of my searoh- 
Preseatly I beheld Lord Eveleigh 
in his Voltaire garb hastening to- 
wards the steps of the verandah: 
he was alone— and every instant 
he kept looking around, evidently 
for some one. I felt assured that 
Lucia had again become separated 
from him; and if so, it must be 
this time of her own accord, as 
there were no circumstances of 
alarm nor turmoil to sever them. I 
made a rapid circuit of all that 
part of the grounds in the midst 
of which the lights were festoon- 
ing in all manners of devices; and 
just as I reached the vicinage of 
that very avenue into which 
Horace Rockingham had ere now 
led me, I beheld two figures, dis- 
appearing rapidly in the dark- 
ness that lay beyond the lights 


burning at the entrance. But that 
glimpse was sufficient to show 
me the well-known gray domino 
worn by Lucia, and the slight 
elegant figure of Horace Rocking- 
ham aparelled as a Page of 
Henry VIII’s reign. 

My black dress, as I have al- 
ready stated, enabled me to glide 
unperceived, as a spirit of dark- 
ne.-s amongst the trees; and my 
footsteps were noiseless as those 
of the sprite itself. The half- 
hushed but nevertheless excited 
sounds of voices quickly guided 
me to a particular spot, and I 
soon became aware that this must 
be where that very same bench 
was situated on which I bad ere 
now sat by the side of Horace 
Rockingham. 

“What do you tell me ” were 
the first hurried and excited words 
which distinctly met my ears, as 
I stopped short to listen the dis- 
course that was going on: and it 
was a female voice that spoke. 
“What strange thing is this you 
are saying, Horace? Are you be- 
side yourself? or am I myself 
frenzied, that I do not understand 
you?" 

‘•Why, you must be frenzied,*’ 
was young Rockingham's quick 
and somewhat brt tal response. 

“Good heavens! what does he 
mean?’* exclaimed Lucia, though 
' still in an undertone. “You have 
spoken to me before this night, 
you say?*’ 

“Certainly,*' answered Horace : 
“here — upon this very seat^But 
I remember that you were crying 
and would not speak a word 
yourself. What airs are these 
that you are putting on ?’’ 

“Airs ?” echoed the unfortunate 
young lady : and there was the 
wildest despair in her accents. 
“Tell me once again. Horace what 
you ere now said* that I may see 
if I can comprehend you t” 
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“This is almost toomuohl’’ cried 
Bookingham impetuously ; “but 
if you will make me recapitulate, 
be it so. 1 tell you, tbeu, that 
scarcely an hour has elapsed 
since you and I were seated here 
together. Of course 1 knew you 
by the gray domino, which you 
told me in your letter you should 
wear; and you likewise knew me, 
as you enjoined me in that self- 
same letter to come in this very 
costume which I have adopted-’’ 
“Horace, ” murmured Lucia, in 
almost a dying voice, “there is 
some frightful error in all this ! 
Speak, for heaven’s sake ! Tell 
me — was it immediately after the 
alarm, and panic in front of the 
pagoda — ’’ 

“It was,” rejoined Rockingham, 
quickly, and in a tone which 
began to testify bewilderment, if 
not positive alarm. “An error, 
you say ? Impossible 1 there is 
not another masque present wear* 
ing a gray domino embroidered 
like yours.” 

“0 heavens, what will become 
of me ? what shall Ido?’’ exclaim- 
ed Lucia, in an agony of grief. 
“I lost my domino — some one 
must have self-appropriated it. It 
was not I, Horace, whom you 
conducted hither ! Tell me, tell 
me— did you say anything that 
could betray me ? did you ad- 
"dress me by name 

“I think I must have called you 
Lucia” he responded, — “but that 
is all. And you are not, you know, 
the only Lucia in the world. Ah 1 
but I remember — ” 

“Whaf — what do you remem- 
ber ?” demanded the young lady, 
with feverish, frenzied excite- 
ment. 

“I remember that I spoke of 
your aunt, naming her as Lady 
Sudbury : and therefore— ” 
“Heavens I .identifying me be- 
yond all possibility of doubt 


Horace, Horace it is not suffici- 
ent that you ruined my honour 
by the foulest treachery— by 
violence — ^by force — but now, by 
your wilful, wanton recklessness, 
you have compromised me beyond 
the possibility of redemption!” 
—and the unfortunate young lady 
burst into the most anguised 
weeping. 

“Gome, come, Lucia— if you 
mean to reproach me in this 
way,” said Horace, with the most 
hard-heartad callousness, *' the 
sooner our interview ends the 
better. How the deuce could I 
suspect that another had put on 
your domino ?” 

"No, no — you could not 1” mur- 
mured the afflicted Lucia. “ It 
was doubtless the jest of some 
masque — ^but that jest has nut the 
one who played it in possession of 
a secret which is death to me ! 
Oh, be not angry with me — treat 
ms not with indifference ! More 
than ever do I require your love ! ’ 
I am a.t your mercy I Horace, I 
am already your wife in the sight 
of heaven : let me at once be- 
come BO in that of the world. 
Need I recapitulate all that I 
said in my letter? Tell me, 
dearest Horace — ^tell me that to- 
morrow you will make all the 
atonement which lies in your 
power ! Where shall I meet you ? 
1 will contrive to steal forth — ’’ 

“ Listen, Lucia,” interrupted 
Rockingham; “for I see that I 
must repeat to you what I said to 
that other whom 1 just now took 
to be you. I am sorry, Lucia — 
but it is impossible.*’ 

“Impossible?” she echoed, 
wildly. “No, no— speak not that 
word— it will be my deathi” 

“Calm yourself every moment 
is precious,” rejoined Rocking- 
ham; ‘"your father will be looking 
for you. Listen— and interrupt 
me not. Or rather, answer me a 
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question — Would you wed a beg 
gar? 

“OhI this is cruel — too cruel, 
Horace!’* murmured the afflicted 
young lady. “It is a subterfuge — 
Great God! to think that you 
should have reduced me to this, 
and now seek to abandon me! 
Oh, it is too cruel!’*— and low but 
bitter means escaped Laucia’s 
lips. 

“It is no subterfuge — Would to 
heaven that it were!’’ ejaculated 
Horace: “because then I should 
not be the ruined being th at I am!” 

“You ruined?*’ murmured Lucia', 
and her very accents showed that 
she was shivering and trembling 
all over in the anguish of her 
affliction. 

“My father is a ruined man, 
Lucia,’’ answered Horace; “and 
you know that I am totally depen- 
dent on him. Ah! think you not 
that this truth is painful enough 
for me to speak? hut it ie one that 
must be told ! And now I again 
ask — will you wed a beggar ?” 

“Yes, yes!’’ cried Lucia, almost 
frantic. “I must have a father’s 
name for the child that I bear in 
my bosom!’’ 

‘‘This is ridiculous, Lucia” said 
Horace, impatiently. “Poverty 
will be bad enough for one — ^but 
inter lerable for two— and utter 
madness to be wilfully sought by 
three. Do not buoy yourself up 
with any silly hope. Your father 
has no money to give you: all his 
estates are entailed on your 
eldest . brother— and the Earl 
himself lives beyond his income, 
and spends thousands on his own 
pleasures. Besides, he hates me— 
and would cast you off if you be- 
came my wife.” 

There was a fresh burst of an- 
guish on Lady Lucia Oalthorpe’s 
part; — ^from her lips came forth 
lamentations which cut me to 
the very soul, as they fell upon 


my ears : but the heartless mon- 
ster Rockingham scarcely spoke 
a word, or bestowed a caress upon 
his victim, to calm and console 
her, 

“ Horace,” she suddenly said, 
“hear me, hear me, for the last 
time 1 I am at your mercy : but 
whatever your fortunes may be— 
whether prosperous or ruined^ — I 
demand of you the only repara- 
tion which you have it in your 
power to make for the monstrous 
wrong you perpetrated against 
me. If, when we were on that 
visit to your father’s house in 
Cheshire, I had surrendered 
myself to you in a moment of 
weakness, you might perhaps 
deem me a wanton — and you 
might hesitate to make me your 
wife. But you know that it was 
far otherwise. Good heavens! is 
it necessary that I should remind 
you that you acted the part of the 
ravisher — that you came to my 
chamber by night — and that you 
foroiblydeprived me of my honour! 
O Horace 1 surely, surely ” cried 
Lucia in accents of despair, “you 
will not add the crowning outrage 
to that wrong which was in itself 
so foul? you will not abandon me 
after Having made me your 
victim?’’ 

“And yet, Lucia— methinks,’’ 
replied Horace, in 'a tone of ironi- 
cal reproach, “you could not have 
pleaded very hard with your, 
father, when some four or five 
months back he took it into his 
head to break off the match— 
forbid me the house — deny himself 
with characteristic patrician 
hauteur to my father, when he 
called to ask for explanations and 
see whether the misunderstand- 
ing oould not be compromised.’" 

“Horace,” responded Luoia^ in 
an imploring voice which would 
have touched any heart save that 
of the fiend-like young man— “ I 
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was indignant as well as cruelly 
afflicted at the intelligence that 
you had sought the love of a 
degraded female — ^a lost and 
abandoned woman— at the very 
time that you were my affianced 
husband, I did not then know, 
Horace,” she continued, in a still 
softer and more plaintive voice, 
*‘that I was destined to become a 
mother : and therefore perhaps I 
suffered my anger at the time to 
predominate over a sense of the 
necessity for repairing my ruined 
honour. But afterwards, when 
the conviction dawned in upon my 
soul that I bore in my bosom the 
evidence of that which was no 
weakness on my part, but an 
outrage on yours— ’ 

**Ah, I comprehend !” ejaculated 
Rockingham, sarcastically : ‘‘yo^ 
then thought you had better pre- 
tend to love me once more. Now 
listen once for all Lucia I I can- 
not marry you — I dare not, with 
ruin staring me in the face,” 

For a few moments there was 
a succession of quick convulsing 
sobs from Lady Lucia’s throat : 

but all of a sudden they ceased 

and she said in a cold firm voice, 
but which was only thus collected 
in the utter despair which filled 
her soul, “Enough, sir ! No longer 
will I address you as a suppliant. 
God only knows what I shall do, 
or what will become of me : but 
there is one last favour which I 
implore you to grant— and this is 
that you will keep my secret as 
inviolable as if your own honour, 
and not mine only, depended 
upon iV* 

Oh! as for that,” exclaimed 
iRockingham, in a voice which 
showed that he experienced a 
sense of relief amounting almost 
to exultation at having reached 
the end of what, even for Ais vile- 
ly callous heart, could scarcely 
have been a very pleasant iater- 
15 


view— -“as for that, Lucia, I 
promise you sacredly and solemn- 
ly. And now we must separate. 
Farewell.” 

“Farewell, sir,” rejoined the 
young lady, stiil in the calm 
glacial voice of despair. 

I now heard their footsteps: 
departing in different directions 
and I could judge that Horace 
was hastening farther along the 
avenue, as he had ere now done 
after his interview with me — 
while Lucia was about to emerge 
forth by the entrance where the 
variegated lamps were suspended. 
An idea had stolen into my brain : 
for I felt a boundless compassion 
for that much injured and deeply 
outraged young lady —a compas- 
sion which was scarcely checked 
in its purpose by the manner in 
which she had alluded to -myself. 
Nevertheless those expressions so 
keenly catting, so fearfully gall- 
ing, so terribly humiliating — “de- 
graded female,” “lost and aband- 
oned woman”--still rang in my- 
ears ; and I hesitated to carry out 
the design which -had previously 
suggested itself. But no: I would 
not be ungenerous — I would not 
be unforgiving. It was possible 
that I might assist a fellow-crea- 
ture in the extremity of her bitter- 
est need: at all events I had it in 
my power to relieve her mind in 
a moment from the frightful ap- 
prehension under which it was 
labouring in respect to the revela- 
tion of her secret to the masque 
who had temporarily adopted 
her gray domino. 

I emerged from the place of 
my own concealment: I hurried 
along the outskirts of the avenue 
of trees- I overtook Litdy Lucia' 
just as she was entering again 
upon the sphere of light. She 
was moving rapidly onward, no 
doubt anxious to rejoin her father, 
from whom she must have oon- 
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triTed on some pertext to sepa- 
rate herself; and doubtless also 
the brain was racked by the most 
excruciating and agonizing re- 
fections Oh! once more was illi- 
mitable compassion dominant in 
my mind; and I forgot the terribly 
injurious epithets she had applied 
unto me. 

“Pardon me,” I said, suddenly 
presenting myself before her ; “ I 
bare one word to breathe in your 
ears.” 

She started — and then stopped 
short : and doubtless through the 
slight opening in the hood of her 
domino, she surveyed me with 
attention ; for that she quickly 
recognised me — or rather my cos- 
tume was immediately evidenced. 

“Who are you she inquired, 
in a voice of breathless excite- 
ment. “I saw you just now with 
a gentleman— Ah 1 1 recollect— he 
was dressed as Sir Walter Raleigh 
f-and you were both speaking to 
my father. 

“No matter who I am,” I re- 
sponded. “I know you — and I 
purpose to befriend you.” 

“Befriend me ?’* echoed her 
ladyship, the very announcement 
itself naturally seeming to her in 
-the light of . an avowal that her 
secret was known to me. 

“Yes— befriend you,*’ I emphati- 
cally rejoined. “Pear nothing: 
your secret is safe. It was I who 
ere now assumed your dress.” 

“Good heavens 1” murmured 
Lady Lucia, evidently bewildered 
by all that she heard, as well as 
by her own distracting thoughts. 

“Fear nothing,” I repeat : “your 
secret is safe.” 

“But who are you ?” she cried : 
“ for God’s ske, tell me who you 
are!’’ • : 

“Not now— not now,’’ was my 
quick response. “Give me an 
appointment— Or stay !’’ I ejacu- 
lated. “The day after to-morrow 


— at three o’clock precisely — 
will walk alone, near the bridge 
over the Serpentine, in Hyde 
Park. Can you come 
“Yes, yes,’’ answered Lady 
Lucia, still in a state of feverish 
suspense. “But how shall I know 
you ? how will you know me 
“Look 1” I answered: and throw- 
ing back my veil, I removed my 
mask. ‘‘You will recollect this, 
countenance ?*’ 

Yes— it is beautiful — and its 
expression is kind,” murmured 
Lord Eveieigh’s daughter, evi- 
dently experiencing some relief 
from my behaviour towards her. 

“And now farewell for the pre- 
sent,” I said, quickly replacing 
my mask and re-adjusting my veil, 
“The day after to-morijow— -at 
three o’clock — near the bridge of 
the Serpentine.” 

I then hurried away — tripped 
lightly along— gained the steps 
leading to the verandah— and on 
ascending to the verandah itself, 
which chanced at the instant to be 
unoccupied, lingered there for a 
few moments to calm my thoughts 
which had been thrown into a 
state of excitement by the scenes 
which I have just described. I 
was about to re-enter the saloons, 
when Mr. Alvanly suddenly came 
forth upon the verandah ; and 
perceiving me, he said, “ I was 
just looking for you I hope you 
have amused yourself. Have you 
been dancing again? I have been 
in.the receptiqn-ioom forthe last 
half-hour, exchanging witticisms 
and repartees with a tribe of 
young fellows, who did their best 
to make me out — but they could 
not. I hope yon have not missed 
me, dear Rose-^and that you have 
found an agreeable succession of 
partners for the dance?” 

‘^Tbank you,”. I responded; “I 
have been sufficiently well enters 
tained— ” 
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“What! —still cool? still offend- 
ed with me?” interrupted Alvanly, 
in a deprecating tone. “I did not 
think that you would cherish ill- 
humour like this.’’ 

“And I should think very little 
of myself,’’ was my rejoinder, ‘‘if I 
were to tell you all in an instant 
that I have ceased to recollect 
your conduct of this evening. I 
may forgive it— but it is impossi- 
ble to forget it readily. And now, 
with your permission, I will re- 
turn home. It is getting late — and 
no doubt the carriage has come. — 

"If you wish it, we will depart,” 
said Gustavus. “But in an hour 
or so there will be supper and a 
general unmasking — ” 

“You know very well,” I inter- 
rupted him, “that I cannot incur 
the risk of being recognised; and 
you surely have not forgotten how 
strict were your injunctions that 
I should keep myself thoroughly 
disguised,’’ 

“True, Rose — during all the 
early part of the evening; but just 
at the fag-end, when every one 
will be intent upon taking refresh- 
ments — Besides, you know we can 
keep much apart as we chose 
from the bulk of the company.” 

“No Gustavus,” I answered, 
resolutely, “I will neither, stand 
the chance of compromising you, 
nor of seeking humiliation for 
myself. Remain if you choose: but 
suffer me to depart.'’ 

“Then I will go with you,’’ he 
said, “since you are determined.” 

Having made our bows to the 
Marchioness of Sudbury, we 
entered the carriage and returned 
to London. During the drive 
Gustavus did all he could to coax 
and cajole me back int6 good- 
humour: I suffered myself to 
unbend somewhat; but still in my 
heart I felt profoundly annoyed 
with Wm— for I could not help 
thinking that I . had been badly 


treated, and indeed that his con- 
duct had amounted sufficiently 
near to an actual outrage to be 
deserving of resentment. 


CHAPTER XI. 

CAPTAIIT FOBTESOUE. 

jyi E. Alvany remained with me 
until after breakfast in the 
morning; and when he had taken 
his departure, I fell into a train 
of reflections upon the incidents 
of the previous evening. What 
revelations had met my earsi what 
things had come to my knowledge! 
It was but two evident that the 
unfortunate Lady LuoiaCalthorpe 
bad been subjected ' to the most 
atrocious outrage which one of 
her sex could possibly experience 
on the part of man — that her 
honour had been sacrificed to the. 
fierce lust of the unprincipled 
violator ! I remembered that on 
the memorable occasion when 1 
had inveigled Horace Rocking- 
ham to my lodgings, and the 
Earl of Eveleigh was concealed 
in the adjacent room, the fiend- 
like young man had described 
Lucia as a cold inanimate image. 
But was this because she had not 
voluntarily surrendered herself 
to his desires, and that he had 
found himself forced to employ 
violence in order to achieve his 
diabolical triumph? I could scarce- 
ly believe she was a cold inanL 
mate image : on the contrary, it 
appeared to me that she possessed 
sensitive feelings; — or at least 
the pathetic and passiouatb ap- 
peals she had made to him on the 
preceding night in the dark aven- 
ue, appeared to warrant that 
estimate of her character. But if 
there were any doubt as to the 
precise' ' nature of. unfortonate 
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young lady’s disposition, there 
was assuredly none in respect to 
that of her heartless ravisher. 
Though the hot blood of fiercest 
desires boiled in his -veins, yet 
was it cold as ice as the fountains 
of the heart. Implacable and piti- 
less as the Enemy of Mankind 
himself, was Horace Rockinghaml 
Intensly selfish — the most 
thorough egotist that ever the 
world contained — it was evident 
that he sought only the gratifica- 
tion of his own desires, without 
the slightest regard for his vic- 
timSfc As it was with me, so was it 
with Lucia Calthorpe: no sense 
of honour could move the petri- 
fied heart nor influence the cal- 
lous soul of that fiend in an angel’s 
shapel 

Yes~heartless indeed was Ho- 
race Rockingham 1 Full well 
could I Judge the extent of his 
cold callous indifference towards 
Lady Lucia, when seated together 
upon the bench, by the conduct 
he had observed towards myself 
about an hour previously, and 
when under the belief that in me 
he was addressing the Earl’s 
daughter. For not once during 
that interview with me did be 
proffer the slightest caress— not 
once did he so much as modulate 
his voice to the depth of a sooth- 
ing tenderness. His behaviour 
was that of a man who, having 
gratified his passion recked no 
longer for its object. That be 
was thus utterly unconcerned so 
far as regarded Lady Lucia, was 
but too. evident : she had even 
ceased to inspire him with those 
desires which he had gratified by 
violence. But was not retribu- 
tion overtaking this unprincipled 
young man ? — ^unless indeed the 
tale which he had told of his 
father’s imminent ruin were all 
a mere fable, devised as a sub- 
terfuge and a pretext for crown- 


ing his dbtestabie conduct towards 
L^y Lucia, and following up the 
accomplishment of her dishonour 
by eventual abandonment. Yet 
no. As I calmly reasoned upon 
this point,! thought to myself that 
Horace Rockingham was not the 
person who would travel out of 
his way to invent an excuse for- 
refusing to make atonement: 
where wrong was inflicted. It 
was all very well if facts them- 
selves supplied such a pretext : it 
was then natural that he should 
avail himself of it — because no 
man, not even the very worst, 
omits an opportunity of justifying 
a bad action when circumstances 
seem to afford a ready salve for* 
his conscience. But Horace would' 
sooner have brazened the matter 
out with the boldest hardihood,, 
than have beaten about the 
bush for such an apology 
as that which he offered; — 
and therefore I came to the 
conclusion that it was a true one. 
Oh! how my heart rejoiced, and 
what a gloating pleasure did I 
experience, at the thought that 
this unscrupulous young miscre- 
ant might in a short time be re- 
duced to distressl— and I said to 
myself th-at if lie endeavoured to 
patch up his fallen fortunes by a 
matrimonial alliance, and by the 
beauty of his person captivate the 
heart of some heiress more love- 
sick than prudent, I would watch 
all his proceedings, and I would 
do my best to mar their ulimate 
triumph. 

But to resume the thread of my 
narrative. Mr. Alvanly, on taking 
his departure after breakfast, had 
informed me that it was possible' 
be might not be able to come and 
dine with me in the evening, as- 
he had some business demanding- 
his attention; but that he should 
certainly arrive at dessert-time^, 
so that in a glass of chardipagh© 
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together our little differences 
might be cleared up. Of this 
however I was by no means so 
sure. His coniuct towards me 
rankled in my breast. He had 
given way to jealousy when all 
the time I was innosent and 
though perhaps there had been 
some little grounds, inasmuch 
as I had concealed from him 
those very visits which had 
excited the feeling, — still I was 
vexed and piqued that when 
everything was cleared up, he 
had not put faith in my constan- 
cy, but had taken a vast deal of 
trouble to create an irrepairable 
breach between myself and Lord 
Eveleigh. I dwelt with a growing 
inveteracy upon every detail of 
my protector’s conduct; and I 
remembered the foul treachery 
with which, by means of dragged 
wine and the aid of an unprinci- 
pled woman, he had betrayed me 
on my first arrival in London. 
I thought to myself that if X had 
never thus become the victim of 
his black perfidiousness, I might 
have pursued a virtuous career, 
— eating the bread of honest 
industry, but far more contented 
and happy in a humble grade 
than I now was, though surround- 
ed by all the elegances and 
luxuries of life. The loagor I 
continued this train of r.^fioction, 
the more embittered did I become 
-against Alvanly; and then, by a 
transition which was not at the 
moment altogether intelligible 
.to myself,! found my thoughts 
{Settling upon the image of the 
‘handsome and agreeable Reginald 
iFortescue. 

While the fascinating Captain 
'of the Life Guards was thus 
occupying my mind, the house- 
maid brought me in a note, the 
contents of which ran as 
follow 


‘'June 14th, 184L’* 

“Captain Fortescue presents his 
most respectful oomplimencs to 
Miss Lambert, and will do him- 
self the honour of calling on 
Miss Lambert between four and 
five o’clock this evening. Captain 
Fortescue has taken the liberty 
of making this written announce- 
ment inasmuch as he has tran- 
smitted several verbal requests 
to Miss Lambert, soliciting a few 
moments’ interviaw; and to each 
one be has recived an unfavour- 
able response. Esteeming Miss 
Lambert too highly to feel the 
endurance of her displeasure any 
longer tolerable, Captain Fortes- 
oue has at length adopted these 
means of seeking an opportunity 
for such self-exculpation or ex- 
planation as under circumstances 
may be requisite.” 

I should inform the reader that 
ever since the night of the burg- 
lary I had not once seen Captain 
Fortescue, It will be remembered 
that on the following morning he 
had requested permission, 
through Mrs. Harborough, to pay 
his respects to me, but that I had 
declined to see him. A fortnight 
and upwards had since elapsed: 
but I had never received one of 
those messages to which he allud- 
od in his note so that I had not 
the slightest doubt they had been 
intercepted by Mrs Harborough 
herself, who doubtless had her 
own good reasons for creating a 
coolness between me and the 
Captain. The arrival of this 
letter at the very instant his 
image was uppermost in my 
thoughts, struck me as a curious 
coincidence. I experienced strange 
sensations; and seriously set my- 
self to deliborate whether I really 
loved Captain Fortescue or not. I 
presently found myself thinking 
, that I would sooner inhabit a 
cottage with him and live on the 
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humblest fare, than continue to 
dwell in these handsome apart- 
ments under the protection of 
Gustavus Alvanly. I now there- 
fore more than half suspected 
that Reginald Eortescue was not 
altogether indifferent to me: I 
remembered how jealous I had 
felt in respect to Mrs. Har- 
borough when I had obtained the 
conviction of his intimacy with 
her; and I at length murmured to 
myself, Yes — this must be love; 
and I do love ReginaldFortesoue!* 

Still I hesitated somewhat to 
afford him the interview which he 
sought. What exculpations or 
explanations could he have to 
give unless for a specific purpose? 
and what specific purpose could 
he have in view, if not the formal 
making of those overtures which, 
at the commencement of our 
aci^uaintanoe a few months back, 
he had endeavoured to convey by 
pressures of the hand and tender 
glances. But * was I prepared to 
break off with Gustavus Alvanly 
and throw myself into the arms 
of Reginald Fortesoue? I knew 
not: I grew bewildered in my 
reflections: I felt my heart 
flutWaig, and my soul filled with 
an anxious uneasy suspense. But 
very certain it was that the 
longer a comparison between 
those two was forced upon my 
mind the less' favourable did it 
prove to Gustavus Alvanly, and 
the more favourable to Reginald 
Fortesoue. 

1 did not go out that afternoon 
either for a drive or a walk: I was 
not only wearied with the excite- 
ment of the previous evening’s 
scenes, but also occupied with the 
varied reflections which I have 
been recording. Between three 
and four o’clock I ascended to my 
dressing-room to perform the 
evening toilet; and when Frances 
eansulted me as to. the apparel I 


chose to wear, I caught myself 
mentioning that .which I fancied 
became me most. Was it because 
Reginald Fortescue was coming 
to see me presently ? The ques- 
tion which thus suddenly flashed 
to my mind called up a blush to 
my cheeks : 

Shortly after four o’clock I was 
seated on the sofa in the drawing- 
room, elegantly dressed in 
evening costume. The low 
corsage displayed a sufficiency of 
my bust to set off its really fine 
contours, without however 
a meretricious immodesty : my 
bare arms, as they were reflected 
in the mirror opposite, were of 
dazzling whiteness — suflBioiently 
robust for healthy plumpness and 
to be consistent with their 
sculptural modelling. I wore my 
hair in tresses : the flutter of my 
heart heightened the colour upon 
ray cheeks ; and altogether me- 
thought that I had never seemed 
more beautiful. Was I vain of this 
loveliness on its own account 
alone ? or was I proud of it as a 
means of fascinating a heart 
which I in reality longed to 
ensnare ? In a word, was I deeply 
in love with Reginald Fortescue ? 
had the reflections of this day 
impressed that conviction upon 
my mind ? and was I looking for- 
ward with pleasure to ■ the 
moment when , his footsteps 
should be heard upon the stairs ? 

Not long did I wait ere those 
sounds met my ears : one of the 
domestics opened the door — and 
CaptainFortescue was amounced. 
I rose to receive Mm ; I en- 
deavoured to look calm and 
collected, as if! suspected notM 
ing^rauch less that he , meant 
anything beyond the ordinary 
courtesies of a visit; — ^and that 
very effort to banish . confusion 
rendered me all the moire ’con- 
fused. Forgotten at the instant 
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was his amour with Mrs, Har- 
borough : forgotten was every- 
thing but the sudden thrill of 
pleasure which the pressure of 
his hand and the masculine 
melody of bis voice sent through 
my entire frame. My band must 
have trembled in his own — ^he 
must have seen my confusion too 
— ^be must have imagined that he 
was not altogether indifferent to 
me ; for he retained the hand — ^he 
pressed it — I did not withdraw it 
— and he raised it to his lips. 
Then, with that unaccountable 
access of caprice which often- 
times seizes upon the heart which 
nevertheless truly and fondly 
loves, I snatched away my band, 
and resumed my seat upon the 
sofa, — indicating a chair for 
Captain Fortescue. 

“Miss Lambert,” he said, “you 
have done me the honour to 
receive me ; and perhaps I had 
better begin by asking whether 
you really manifested your dis- 
pleasure by returning negative 
responses to therepeated messages 
I took the liberty of sending 
within the last fortnight ” 

“Only one of those messages 
reached me. Captain Fortescue,” 
I interrupted him; and that was 
on the day after the burglary. 
Perhaps,” I added, tremblingly 
and hesitatingly, “I have not 
shown myself suffioientlygrateful 
for your kind succour on that 
occasion— I mean that I ought to 
have expressed my thanks per- 
sonally ” 

“No matter. Miss Lambert,’' he 
exclaimed, “since I have at length 
the pleasure of being admitted 
once moire to your presence. My 
messages have been intercepted — 
that is clear enough ; and answers 
have been invented which you 
yorus'elf never sent; Of course I 
understand how this is. But, 
Miss Lambert," he’ went* on to 


observe, with a deprecating look, 
“ you surely will not continue dis- 
pleased if in an hour of folly — in 
one of those moods when a man 
abandons himself to the tempta- 
tion of the moment-I condescend- 
ed to a passing amour with a 
woman who has no earthly claim, 
to any serious or permanent 
attention on my part,’’ 

‘‘ Captain Fortescue,” I res- 
ponded, with blushing cheeks, “ it 
is not for meTto pass an opinion 
upon your actions.’’ 

“Ah 1 but you were displeased. 
Miss Lambert — I am convinced 
you were 1” he ejaculated : “and 
that displeasure — strange as the 
assertion may seem— filled me 
with happiness. Yes — I was 
happy when I found that you were 
displeased inasmuch as from that 
moment I was inspired with a 
hope which I dared not cherish 
before !’’ 

“CaplainFortescue,” I murmur- 
ed, still blushing deeply, and feel- 
ing myself trembling from head to 
foot — ^for I saw that the moment 
of avowal was approaching, — 
“this is a topic whioh^ 

“Cannot be avoided, beautiful 
creature that you are ! No — ^it is 
a topic which I must pursue until 
you give me ray final response. 
Rose — dearest Rose, I love your — 
Oh! you know that I love you i’’ — 
and he threw himself at my feet. 

“Oh, the happiness of that mo* 
ment ! — Oh, the eostacy of those 
feelings which welled up like a 
blessed fountain from the very 
depths of my heart ! It was a pure 
and chaste love which I experi* 
enced for that man ; I felt that 
it was so — 'a love without the 
slightest taint of gross passion— 
a love which my soul was enabled 
to experience, polluted though 
my body had become. 

. “Yes— I loveyoudearestRose," 
murmured Reginald, in that low 
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melting voice which, full of a 
masculine music, sinks down into 
the profundities of the heart and 
awakes the echoes of every tender- 
ly responsive chord that vibrates 
there, — “I love you, beautiful crea- 
ture, that you are! T adore you — 
have worshipped your image from 
the very first instant that I saw 
you! Oh, how I have envied that 
man,” '-thus 'alluding to Alvanly, 
“the possession of such a treasure! 
And it was in jealousy— in a 
sort of mad recklessness — in the 
hope, perhaps, of bringing about an 
opportunity for an avowal— that 
I surrendered myself to that 
amour the coarseness and 
unsentimentality of which I now 
utterly loathe! Dearest, sweetest 
Rose, do you accept the love 
which now on my knees I 
proffer you?*’ 

He took my hand-— he pressed it 
to his lips: I did not withdraw it — 
my heart had no caprice vitiating 
its ecstatic pleasure at this mo- 
ment. I experienced a full deep 
sense of joy such as I had never 
known before. As, under the 
influence of those feelings, I bent 
forward to him — ^gazing upon his 
handsome ^’countenance — looking 
down into the depths of his dark 
eyes to read the love of which his 
lips had spoken,— his arm was 
gently passed round my neck — 
our lips met— and they^ lingered 
in one long delicious kiss. 

At that instant the door was 
thrown open; and Mr. Alvanly 
appeared upon the threshold- A 
half-stifled shriek burst from my 
lips: but never shall I forget the 
calm and collected manner in 
which Reginald Fortesoue rose 
up from his knees, and instantane- 
ously assuming so manly a de- 
meanour that it turned my sudden 
terror of Alvanly into admiration 
for himself, — he said, “Sir, it 
would be ridiculous to deny one 


single syllable of anything which 
1 have been uttering to this lady, 
and of all of which perhaps you 
have been a listener. No more 
need now be said: any friend 
yours, sir, will know where to 
find me.” 

I did not look towards Gustavus : 
my eyes remained fixed upon 
Reginald Fortescue, in whom I 
beheld a champion as well as a 
lover. But when those words, so 
fearfully significant, fell upon my 
ears, I started up, exclaiming^ 
“No! for heaven’s sake, let not 
lives bo perilled on my account!” 

“Rose — dearest Rose,*’ hastily 
whispered Reginald, “tranc[uillize 
yourself — leave these things to 
us — it is inevitable— but you are 
well worth the risk of a thousand 
lives, if I possessed them!*' — 
then gently replacing me on the 
sofa, he advanced towards Alvan- 
ly, observing, “Perhaps, sir, under 
circumstances, we had both better : 
withdraw and leave Miss Lambert 
alone/* 

“Certainly, Captain Fortescue 
— that is the only course,’’ an- 
swered Gustavus: and without 
bestowing upon me a single word 
of reproach and upbraiding — ^but 
with • a generous forbearance 
which smote me with remorse for 
my conduct towards him— he 
quitted the room, followed by 
Captain Fortesoue, 

A faintness came over me: I 
felt as if I had been guilty of some 
tremendous crime which suddenly 
converted into mortal foes two 
men who were intimate friends a 
few instants before, and which 
would lead to the risking of lives 
— perhaps to bloodshed and death 
— on my account. That faint- 
ness however was q\tickly suc- 
ceeded by a rei.ewal of wild 
affright, as I thought of those 
probabilities; and in a frenzied 
state I rushed to the window* 
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Alvanly was passing along the 
street in one direction — ^Fortesoue 
in another. They had separted — 
but perhaps only to seek a friend 
in order to prepare for extremi- 
ties! What was I to do? Must a 
duel take plxice on my account? 
Oh, I was powerless to prevent it! 
A thousand wild ideas swept 
through my brain. I would has- 
ten to Gustavus— I would im- 
plore him to forgive me — would 
consent to remain true and faith- 
ful to him if he would forego this 
duel ! The thought was ridieu- 
ous: though he had so magnani- 
mously forborne from reproaches, 
yet would he doubtless spurn me, 
if I sought him at his own dwell- 
ing# Besides, he had seen my 
lips pressed to those of his rival 
— ^he had seen that rival’s arm 
clasping my neck — he knew that 
I had listened with pleasure to 
the languge of love: how could he 
forgive me? how could he even 
confide in me any more? Then I 
would hasten to Reginald Fortes- 
cue — would vow and declare 
that if he fought this duel, there 
should be an end to everything 
between us — and that I would 
recall the promise of love which 
had been given by the .kisses 
from my lips. No: this project 
was as insane as the other. The 
world's code of honour, as fan- 
tastic as it is barbaric, would 
demand that Reginald Fortuscue 
should meet Gustavus in a duel, 
if the latter thought fit to pro* 
voke it; and Could I expect that, 
even as the price of my love, an 
officer with a sword by his side 
would consent to brand himself 
with^ dishonour? Oh# there was 
nothing that I could do to prevent 
this hostile meeting — ^it must 
take plaoe~and in the interval 
what hideous, horrible, ex- 
cruciating suspense would be 
minel 


Yes: and such was indeed my 
portion for many long weary 
hours. Dinner was served up: I 
sat down to table — but scarcely a 
mouthful passed my lips: I only 
went through the ceremony to 
prevent the domestics from im- 
agining there was something 
wrong. That they as yet enter- 
tained no such suspicion, I was 
assured: for no disturbance had 
taken place —the two rivals had 
conducted themselves not merely 
with gentlemanly calmness, but 
also with the utmost discretion. 
Even Mrs. Harborough herself 
could have no surmise of what had 
taken place or what was in pro^ 
gress; or she would very soon, 
with her brazen impudence, have 
come up to me to worm out ex- 
planations. But what almost pre- 
terhuman efforts it cost me to 
preserve a degree of calmness in . 
presence of the servant who 
waited at table — and likewise 
before Frances, when I retired 
for the night I was glad to find 
myself at length alone. 

Glad 1— no the term is inconsist- 
ent with the true state of my 
feelings: though in one sense it 
was a relief to be thus enabled, in 
the solitude of my chamber, to 
give unrestrained vent to my 
tears — ^for they did flow prof usely 
the instant Frances had with- 
drawn. Hours elapsed ere I could 
close my eyes in slumber; and 
when sleep was at length brought 
on as the effect of sheer ex- 
haustion, it was haunted with 
troubled dreams* Metfaought I 
beheld a gory corpse standing by 
my bedside, reproaching me as 
the authoress of its murder: than 
it seemed that the corpse itself 
lay streohed^by my side — that my 
eyes were open~ that I was 
gazing upon it in a dread horror 
which kept me immovable--^and 
that its dull glassy orbS| fixed with 
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the stony glare of death, were 
riveted upon me. These and 
other equally frightful visio'is 
made me pass ^he most shockip^^* 
of nights; and when I awoke tn 
the morning I was so ill, but at 
the same time so nervously tjx 
cited, that I felt as if I must do 
something desperate — ^yet I knew 
not what — to shake off the dread- 
ful sensation which clung to me 
like a poisoned garment. 

I looked my watch: it was past 
eight o’clock. I remembered 
having read in novels and in news- 
papers that duels invariably took 
place at a very early hour in the 
morning ere the life of the great 
city was well awake ; and now 
the agonizing idea flashed to my 
mind that perhaps a human exist- 
ence had already passed away on 
my account — ^per adventure even 
two lives* if the worst had been 
acqomplisbed ; or at all events, 
fearful injuries and ghastly 
wounds might have been inflicted* 
It was horrible — horrible! Oh, the 
worthless being that I was in 
comparison with two valuable 
human lives! — and that such lives, 
emanating from the Divinity it- 
self, should be endangered, or 
perhaps positively lost for such a 
creature as I— it seemed a mons- 
trous outrage upon the providence 
of heaven itself ! 

When Frances entered the 
room to assist me with my 
morning toilet, she was evidently 
struck, by my appearauoe; and 
after some little hesitation, said, 
*T do not think you are well to- 
day, ma’am?’* 

— I have a bad headache: but 
I hope it will be better presently. 
Give me my wrapper: I will not 
linger at the toilet-table now: you 
shall do my hair presently.” 

I descended to the breakfast* 
parlour; and scarcely had I rerch- 
ed it, when a note was brought up 


by the servant of the house. I in- 
stantaneously recognised Mr. 
Aivaoly’s handwritslng; and the 
liorriblo fl&shed to my 

mind 'but Reginald Fortescuehad 
been kilK^d. Or ehe wherefore had 
nos be ccrne? wherefore had he 
not written? A film came over 
my eyes: the room seemed to be 
turning round: the note dropped 
from my hand^ ,But this incident 
recalled me to full life; and unable 
to endure suspense any longer, 
I tore open the billet. Its contents 
ran as follow: — 

“May Fair, June 15th, 1841. 

“Rose- — 

“ As a matter of course every- 
thing is at an end between ua. I 
have just encountered Captain 
Fortesoue on hostile ground: my 
left arm is slightly touched-— but 
it is nothing; and you need not 
experience any remorse on that 
score. We separate: we part, to 
meet not again — or if to meet, 
only as mere passing acquaint- 
ances. Such is tho way of the 
world. Those who are most 
intimate one day, may become 
comparative strangers the next. 
I bear no ill-will towards you. I 
do not think you have any parti- 
cular cause to bo unfriendly to- 
wards me. I have loved you— per* 
haps better than I ever loved any 
woman yet: but I neither pay 
myself such an ill compliment, 
nor beleive you to be so credulous 
as to suppose that I shall not be 
able to surmount the feeling* 

“I write this principally to give 
you the assurance that I am not 
embittered against you: I havei 
another motive ; and it is this: — 
Knowing something erf your dis- 
position, and giving you credit for 
a great deal of delicacy and pro-^ 
priety of senthnent, I consider ii 
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as well to convey the positive as- 
surance that everything you have 
in your possession is entirely 
yours, and that you would really 
offend me, and veritably convert 
me into an enemy, if you were to 
a tempt to return any little trifle 
which I have had the pleasure 
and gratification of bestowing up- 
on you. 

“And now farewell ! When we 
meet — which we must necessarily 
do, more or less often, in places 
of public-resort — favour me with 
an acknowledgment of the bow 
which with frank courtesy I shall 
make to you; and let us not fear 
to look each other in the face for 
a moment while passing. If we 
can exchange smiles as friends, 
so much the better, 

“Gustavus Alvanly.’* 

I was much affected with this 
letter. It was entirely character- 
istic of the writer’s disposition, 
which was a strange medley of 
good feelings and worldly-minded 
notions — generous tendencies, 
blendedwith the unscrupulousness 
of the man-about-town — delicate 
feelings conveyed in flippant lan- 
guage. The tenour of the epistle 
was altogether liberal, as well as 
handsome in its assurances; and 
I wept as I reflected that be had 
been wounded on account of me 
— ^but I sincerely hoped that the 
injury was as trifling as he re- 
presented it. Scarcely hadj’l some- 
what recovered from the emotions 
excited by tho billet, when a 
second note was brought up, and 
the bandwriting of the address 
was immediately recognised by 
me as Captain Fortesouo’s. It con- 
tained the followivg lines: — 

‘'No.— .Fall Mall. 
^‘Dearest and beloved Rose, 

“I lose not a moment, on my 
return to my lodgings, to convey 


the asurance that I have escaped 
without injury. Alvanly behaved 
like a man of honour as well, as 
of courage. Shots were only ex- 
changed once; and my bullet 
penetrated his left arm, which by 
his position was exposed more 
than it ought to have been. The 
surgeon whom we had with us 
immediately extracted the bullet, 
and pronounced it to be his opi- 
nion that the bone was uninjured 
and that the wound would heal 
speedily. Not being overcome 
with faintness, and having his 
right arm perfectly unhurt, 
Alvanly might have insisted on a 
second exchange of shots had he 
chosen: but he declared himself 
satisfied — and shaking me by the 
hand, said these words: “ I bear 
you no ill-will, Fortesoue, The 
laws of honour are complied with; 
and the past can be forgotten. 
You possess the love of a very 
beautiful and well-conducted girl: 

I sincerly hope your , connexion 
may contribute to the hapiness of 
you both.” — Thus spoke Alvanly: 
and wo left the ground in our 
respective equipages. 

“Believe me, dearest Rose,” I am 
full -of anxiety to fly to you : but 
my appearance in Jermyn Street 
at so early an hour might perhaps 
lead to suspicions in a certain 
quarter, aixd produce unpleasant- 
ness. Will the following arrange- 
ments be acceptable to you ? — that 
I shall immediately secure you 
suitable apartments in an agree- 
ablo quarter of the West End— 
that all preliminaries shall be 
settled to-day— so that you may 
remove thither either this evening 
or the first thing to-morrow morn- 
ing, before the rumour of the 
duel can, have'been well whispered 
abroad. Rest assured that every 
attention shall be paid to your 
comforts in your new home# A 
line, informing me whether you 
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approve of these arrangements— 
or whether you have other com- 
mands to signify — will afford me 
infinite pleasure. 

“ Accept a thousand kisses, 
sweetest, dearest Rose, from 

‘‘ Your ever affectionate, 

“ Reginald Fortescue. 

“P. S. By the bye, I forgot to 
mention that my bankers are 
Messrs. Oox and Greenwood, 
Craig Court, Charing Cross, and 
that I am forthwith going thither 
to direct that your cheques are to 
be honoured-’* 

If Alvanly^s letter had brought 
tears to my eyes, Fortescue’s 
conjured up smiles to my lips* 
save and except with regard to 
that sentence in which he gave me 
to understand that the wound 
Gustavus had received was some- 
what more severe than he himself 
had represented it. Still, however, 
there was every reason to hope 
’ that no more serious consequences 
would ensue; and with this I 
solaced myself. As for all the rest 
of Reginald's note I was pleased 
by the delicate manner in which 
he suggested the most suitable 
arrangements to be carried out 
and in which he evidently advised 
a speedy removal from Jermyn 
street so that I might not be 
subjected to any annoyance from 
the effects of Mrs Harborough’s 
jealousy. I hastened to transmit 
an answer, thanking Reginald for 
his kind communication — assur- 
ing him that I left every arrange- 
ment to his discretion— but that I 
should like to remove in the even- 
ing, if in the interval he would let 
me know the address of my new 
home. I hinted as delicately as I 
could that it would perhaps be 
better for him not to visit me dur- 
ing the day in Jermyn Street. 
Having sent off this note, I at 


once gave instructions to my 
servants to commence packing up 
my things ; and I bade Frances 
inform Mrs. Harborough that I 
intended to leave in the course of 
the evening. The domestics were 
evidently surprised at this sudden 
resolve on my part : but as my 
orders were accompanied with the 
intimation that they were to 
follow me to my new place of 
abode, there was no other feeHng 
beyond that of mere curiosity 
which they need entertain on the 
subject. I reflected whether I 
ought to write a note to Mr. 
Alvanly in acknowledgment of 
his. billet: but I came to the con- 
clusion that it was better noWor 
on the first occasion that we 
should happen to meet, it would bq 
easy for me to convince him by 
the affability with which I ac- 
knowledged his salutation that I 
harboured no ill-will against him. 
and accepted the terms on which 
he proposed we were thenceforth 
to stand towards each other. 

Being now relieved from a state 
of the cruellest suspense with 
regard to the duel — and looking 
forward to the pleasure of enjoy- 
ing the society of a man whom I 
really loved — I was speedily 
enabled to shake oft that indis- 
position with which I had risen in 
the morning. I had more than 
one motive for having written to 
Reginald requesting him not to 
visit me during ^the day: I was 
not merely afraid of a scene with 
the brazon-^faced Mrs. Harbo- 
rough~but I had likewise the 
appointment to keep with Lady 
Lucia Oalthorpe-at three o’clock 
in Hyde Park. Accordingly, at 
about half*past two, I entered a 
hackney-coach and proceeded to 
the Park,— going thither alone, 
and dressed with as much plain- 
ness and simplicity as my elegant 
wardrobe would permit. Shortly 
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after entering the Park, I alight- 
ed from the vehicle — ordered it to 
wait for me— and repaired in 
the direction of the bridge. Con- 
sulting my watch, I found that 
it wanted five minutes to three; 
and I accordingly walked about 
until the exact hour for which the 
appointment was made. Then I 
returned to the bridge; and loiter- 
ing there for a minute or twOf 
beheld a lady, closely veiled — but 
of the same height as Lady Lucia 
—advancing slowly with the air 
of one who was in search of 
some person. She also was dressed 
in as unpretending a manner as 
possible. She was of rather tall 
stature — finely formed, — ele- 
gance and dignity combining in 
her gait. As for the condition of 
the unfortunate yourg lady in 
respect to being in the way to 
become a mother, this was not 
visible to any one who suspected 
not the circumstance. 

. As she drew near where I 
stood, she stopped short; and I 
saw that she was trembling ner- 
vously, as she contemplated my 
countenance through the thick 
folds of her veil. 

**It is I whom you see,k, Lady 
Lucia, I said, iu a kind voice. 
“Let us walk away to the most 
secluded spot amongst the 
trees.’" 

“You are very good to have 
kept this appointment,” she an- 
swered, in a tremulous voice; 
“because you assured me that it 
was for a friendly purpose — and 
I believe it. There is something 
in your countenance which gives 
me this conviction.’* 

“You may indeed believe it, 
Le-dy Lucia,*’ I responded: “for 
I have no earthly reason to 
deceive you— but every motive to 
befriend you. We will not, how- 
ever, speak another word until 


we gain a spot where we may 
converse without restraint.** 

In a few minutes w© raachod 
such a spot — and placed ourselves 
on a bench beneath one of the 
large trees on the southern side 
of the Serpentine, Lady Lucia 
now raised her veil: she evidently 
thought it would be too coldly 
formal, and oven ungracious on 
her part, to retain it over her 
features, as mine was thrown 
back. As the reader will recollect, 
T had not before seen her coun- 
tenance: it was eminently hand- 
some;— but even allowing for the 
present agitation of her feelings, 
1 concluded that it must be na- 
turally inexpressive and passion- 
less. Her hair was of raven 
darkness, with the richest gloss 
upon it: her eyes, of correspond- 
ing hue, were large and bright — 
but with a meaningless lustre, 
if the term can be understood. 
There was no softness of 
sentiment — no vibrating play 
of feeling in those orbs. Her 
complexion was of alabaster 
fairness— but of that transparency 
which showed the delicate trace- 
ry of blue veins : so that it was 
not a dead inanimate whiteness* 
Her features were Grecian — clas- 
sically chiselled— the lips' of a 
bright vermilion— the teeth fault- 
lessly beautiful. The brows were 
nobly arched — darkly but Uot 
coarsely pencilled : the lashes 
formed thick fringes for the fine 
dark eyes. There was certainly 
something rigidly statue-like in 
that countenance; and I could 
very well fancy that when entire- 
ly unruflEled by any particular 
feeling or emotion, it had a cold, 
inanimate look, with an air of 
partrioian dignity which over- 
awed and chilled rather than with 
that true feminine affability 
which encourages cheerfulness 
of conversation. That she was 
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one who would have voluntarily 
surrendered herself up to Horace 
Rockingham’s arms, was not for 
an instant to be supposed : her 
very pride would have formed the 
best bulwark of her virtue, even 
if her temperament were not na* 
turally cold. But with the first 
glance which I threw upon her 
countenance, I read in its passion* 
less expression the complete con- 
firmation of the tremendous 
charge of diabolic outrage which, 
in the dark avenue in her aunt’s 
grounds, she had levelled against 
that unscrupulous young mis* 
oreant. 

I did not gaze upon her long 
enough to produce any confusion 
on her part : a few instants' sur* 
vey of her countenance were 
sufficient to show me in what it 
was attractive, and in what it was 
deficient — and that it was the face 
of a beautiful statue, without the 
light of the mind or the reflex of 
the heart’s emotions playing upon 
it. 

“Your ladyship had hotter re- 
sume your veil.” I said; “for it 
were not well that you should be 
recognised by any one passing : 
and I also will lower mine.” 

“ You know who I am,’’ observ- 
ed Lucia, as she followed my sug- 
gestion: “but perhaps you have 
forgotten that as yet I know not 
who you are — and that I can but 
barely conjecture how my secret 
should have become revealed to 
you. But even then I am at a loss 
to conceive how your sympathies 
ahohld have been enlisted on 
my behalf.’’ ^ 

“I am Mrs. Wilton,” was my 
answer; for I had previously 
made up my mind not on any ac- 
count to let Lady Lucia know 
who I really was. “My husband 
is abroad — in the Bast India ser- 
■fice — ^and I am for the present 


living with an elderly female 
relation in London. As to the 
the manner in which I became 
possessed of your secret, you 
have doubtless already surmised 
it. At all events I will explain. 
The night before last my veil and 
mask came off in the confusion 
which followed the incident at 
the pagoda. As I fled, fearing to 
ba overtaken by the sparks which 
the rocket shed forth — and being 
separated from the gentleman (a 
cousin of mine, I should observe) 
by whom I was accompanied — I 
beheld the gray domino lying on 
the ground. Half in bewilderment, 
and half in jest, I put it on : but 
no sooner had I assumed it, than 
a gentleman caught me by the 
hand exclaiming. This way! 
this way 1’ I was again 
seized with a panic-terror . 
In my confusion I thought 
he was considerably hurrying me 
away from 'some threatening dan- 
ger — and I accompanied him. He 
led me to a seat, on which I fell 
half fainting with fright and ex- 
haustion. Then, addressing me 
as Lucia, he began pouring forffi 
a volley of words, every one of 
which was a startling revelation. 
He mentioned the Marchioness 
of Sudbury as the aunt of her for 
whom he took me ; and thus was 
it that I comprehended that I was 
so token for your ladyship’s self. 
I was so astounded at all I heard, 
tb at I had not the power to inter- 
rupt him : my lips were sealed — 
I was petrified with wonderment. 
Voices and footsteps were heard 
approaching—we, ■ separated — 
threw the gray domino upon the 
grass, on resuming nay own dis- 
guise, which my cousin, whom I 
speedily encountered, had happen- 
ed to pick up and recognised to 
be mine. 'When I was enabled — 
“But to that cousin of yours, 
Mrs. Wilton,” said Lucia, with 
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the anxiety of suspense — “did you 
breathe a syllable — ” 

“Not a syllable!” I ejaculated : 
“I would not for worlds have done 
so ! But when I subsequently re- 
flected on all I bad heard, I could 
come to no other conclusion than 
that you must stand in need of a 
faithful female friend — of one 
who, when the hour of trial ap- 
proaches, would render you all 
possible succour— and who would 
even help you to veil your secret 
from the world — a friend who 
from purely sympathetic motives 
would do all this! And that friend 
you have now by your side, if 
you chose to trust her.’’ 

I know not how to express 
my gratitude for so much kind- 
ness,” answered Lady Lucia, 
taking my hand and pressing it 
with more warmth than, judging 
by her countenance, she was 
capable of displaying. “ Yes — in 
a short time I shall indeed require 
the succour of such a friend as 
you have offered to become — 
though heaven knows how I may 
even be enabled to render that 
succour available, and escape for 
a period from the bosom of my 
family I not for worlds would I 
have my secret suspected' by any 
scion of that family 1 It is one of 
the haughtiest and the proudest 
in all England ; and my shame — 
my dishonour-t-would be regard- 
ed as the most terrific of the 
calamities P’ 

After a little more conversation, 

I gleaned from Lady Lucia that 
in three months more she might 
expect to become a mother — that 
she felt tolerably confident of 
being able to conceal her situa- 
tion for perhaps two months 
longer — and. tho only person 
whose prying eyes she feared 
was her maid. I represented to 
her that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to admit this maid into her 


confidence : for if she were to dis- 
pense with her services at the 
toilet, it would only confirm 
whatsoever suspicion she already 
entertained— or would actually 
engender such suspicion if none 
were as yet awakened. Besides, 
I argued that as it would be 
absolutely necessary for Lady 
Lucia to leave home on some pre- 
text in about two months* time, 
her maid would have to accom- 
pany her; and thus sooner or 
later tho woman must be taken 
into her confidence. It evidently 
wounded the young lady’s pride 
in its most sensitive point to 
contemplate the necessity of 
avowing her condition to a meni- 
al : but she was forced to admit 
the justice of my reasoning, and 
promised to be guided by my 
counsel. I then assured her that 
when the time arrived for her to 
withdraw for a brief space from 
the world, I would meet her again, 
to advise with her on the best 
pretext to be f.dvanoed to her 
family ; and that I would also 
provide for her a suitable abode in 
some secluded place, where, un- 
der a feigned name, she might 
pass through the ordeal. Again 
she thanked me with considera- 
ble fervour : she took my hand, 
pressed it between both her own, 
and called me her best and dear- 
est friend, — vowing that her 
gratitude would only terminate 
with life itself, 

‘'But if, my dear Mrs/ Wilton,’* 
she said, ”I wish to communicate 
with you before the date of any 
fresh appointment which we may 
presently make, where will a 
note find you?** 

“It would be unsafe to write to 
me,’* 1 answered, being prepared 
for the question, “ to the house 
where l am living with my aunt 
and cousin: for, to tell the truth, 
my elderly relative is somewhat 
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inquisitive — and if I did not hap* 
pen to be in the way when the 
letter came> she would scarcely 
hesitate to open it. Your ladyship 
had better address to me at some 
post-office, where I would call 
occasionally to inquire whether 
there be a note for me. Let it 
be the office in Cavendish Street, 
Oxford Street.*’ 

I shall not forget ” answered 
Lucia : and again did she pour 
forth the expressions of her gra- 
titude. 

“ Pardon me,” said I, in a hesi- 
tating manner, - “ pardon me for 
the question I am about to put, 
and for the allusion which it in- 
volves : but think you, Lady 
Lucia, that you are likely again 
to encounter — ” 

know whom you mean,’* she 
quickly interrupted me* “No, no! 
our separation is eternal. He 
will not voluntarily seek me,” she 
added, bitterly ; and rest assured 
that I shall not seek him.*’ 

*Tf it should happen.” I rejoin- 
ed, *‘that you do meet, it will be 
as well not to mention me in any 
way. My relatives my husband 
too, when he returns home- 
might be vexed and angry if it 
came to their knowledge that I 
had been led by sympathy and 
friendly feeling to interfere in 
this matter.’’ 

“It would be but an ungrateful 
return on my part,’’ responded 
Lady Lucia, “if I were to do 
aught contrary to your interests 
and wishes. No, dear Mrs. 
Wilton— I am incapable of such 
an act I And as for that unprin- 
cipled young man — that vile, 
infamous, fiend-like wretch,” she 
went on to say with a deep con- / 
centrated bitterness of ton«»; infi- 
nite is my regret that I humbled 
myself to him — that I besought 
him to make me reparation! 
Good heavens, such a husband as 


that ! to be tied to such a man for 
life 1 — No, no: exposure and dis- 
honour were even preferable! 
Would you believe, Mrs. Wilton, 
that some months back at the 
very time when arrangements 
were making for our nuptials— 
he was debased and profligate 
enough to pay his court to some 
loose, abandoned female — some 
infamous courtezan — ^I shudder 
in giving expression to the word 
which personifies the foul exist- 
ence of such a creature in femi- 
nine shape 1” 

“ You would do well not to 
excite yourself,” I said : and the 
reader may suppose with what 
poignant, lacerating, vulture- 
tearing feelings I was inwardly 
agitated as all those expressions 
fell upon my ears, raining like 
drops of molten lead upon my 
heart — piercing like a shower of 
arrows into my very soul ! 

“You are right, my dear friend?* ’ 
responded the Earl’s daughter, 
growing completely calm again : 
“I am wrong to waste my indig- 
nation upon either so cold-blood- 
ed a wretch as Horace Rocking- 
ham,'’ or so loathsome a crea- 
ture as chot woman to whom I 
was alluding. But we must sepa”* 
rate now ; and once more I 
beseech you to accept the assur- 
ances of my gratitude — my 
esteem — my love.” 

Again she wrung my hands in 
a feivid inann^>r ; rnd we parted, 
— Lady Lucia proceeding in one 
direction, and I taking another in 
order to regain the hackney- 
coach which was waiting for me. 
Ahl little did the proud patrician’s 
daughter suspect that the very 
being against whom her; ranco- 
rous words were poured forth — 

' the very one whom she had t}»us 
' mercilessly dragged through the 
mire, the mud, the dirt, and fecu- 
lence of her .scorn, abhorrence, 
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and disgust — ^had been seated by 
her side, had been in close con- 
tact with her, and was regarded 
as some dear friend whom heaven 
had sent to succour her when the 
hour of her need should come ! 
Oh, if some bird could have whis- 
pered at the time in the ear of 
Lucia Oalthorpe— “ That coun- 
tenance on which you gaze with 
interest and pleasure, and which 
you regard as a kind and sym- 
pathizing one — those hands which 
you so warmly clasp and press in 
both your own — that form which 
is in contiguity with yours as you 
sit together beneath the shade of 
this tree, — all these belong to her 
against whom you are levelling 
such bitter, merciless, pitiless 
denunciationsr’ — if a little bird, 
I say, could have thus whispered 
in the ears of the patrician lady, 
-what would have been her won*' 
<der ! — and perhaps what her her- 
iror and disgust ! But though she 
was dishonoured and degraded — 
though she had lost her virgin 
purity, and was defiled in body 
though she still retained the cold 
glacial chastity of her soul — her 
heart was not touched on behalf 
of the feelings and weaknesses 
of a fellow-creature; but sbe evi- 
dently thought that she still 
stood on the most exalted pedes- 
tal in comparison withber whom 
she reviled, and that she had a 
right thus mentally to spurn the 
scorned and abhorred one from 
her feet I 

My interview with Lady Lucia 
left no very pleasurable impres- 
sions on my mind. I was pro- 
foundly, humiliated and acutely 
hurt on my own account : I was 
disappointed with regard to her 
disposition, I found that I had 
judged her too kindly when I had 
fancied that the depth of feeling 
with which she addressed Horace 
Rockingham in the shady Avenue, 
17 


might be taken as the criterion 
of her character. I now com- 
prehend her better : I saw that 
she habitually cold and passion- 
less, so as to be almost unfeeling- 
—at least constitutionally callous 
and apathetic— and that powerful 
causes alone could excite her into 
a sense of strong emotion, as the 
violence of an earthquake could 
alone agitate the ocean from its 
very depths. Nevertheless I was 
determined to befriend her. I 
had made up my mind to do so : 
it was no whim nor caprice on my 
part — ^it was because I really 
pitied her : and methought like- 
wise that a good action disinter- 
estedly performed, would in the 
eyes of heaven mitigate the ex- 
tent of my own errors and frail- 
ties. 

It was five o’clock when I re- 
turned to my lodgings in Jermyn 
Street ; and I found a note from 
Reginald Fortescue, to the eflEort 
that he had hired a furnished 
house for me in Sloane Street, 
Chelsea. 1 was well pleased that 
he should have fixed upon this 
locality inasmuch as it was suffi- 
ciently remote from Jermyn 
Street as well as from May Fair; 
and as I afterwards learnt, it was 
for these very reasons that he 
had looked about in that quarter 
for what he was in search of. It 
was also distant from Portman 
Square, where the Eveleigh’S 
dwelt ; and though Reginald For- 
tescue suspected not that I had 
the slightest reason for avoiding 
that particular neighbourhood, 
the oircumstance that he should 
have chosen me a dwelling so 
distant therefrom, was a source 
of satisfaction. To be brief. I 
removed from Jermyn Street to 
Sloane Street that same evening, 
HarboTough taking l^ave 
of mi with so much affability, 
thallfslt assured she had not 
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the faintest suspicion under 
whose protection I was now pass- 
ing. My servants followed with 
my trunks and boxes; and when 
the house was reached, Captain 
Foitescue came forth to welcome 
me to ray new home. 

It was a moderate-sized but 
convenient house — handsomely 
furnished — and with the advan- 
tage of having no landlord or land- 
lady occupying a portion of it. It 
was ail my own. Reginald bad 
lavished good in order to have it 
thoroughly put in order during 
the afternoon for my reception; 
and in every respect he had 
shown himself most considerate. 
Never did he seem to me more 
handsome -never more fascinating 
or agreeable, than when we were 
seated together in the drawing- 
room that evening, — he surveying 
me with mingled rapture and 
triumph, and I bending upon him 
looks of the fcenderest and sincer- 
est love. 

I must close this chapter with 
a few observations in respect to 
Reginald’s circumstances and the 
mode of life which I now began 
to lead under his protection. He 
was, as the reader is already 
aware, a Captain in the Life 
Guards— about five-and-twenty 
years of age — and unmarried. Ho 
was naturally intelligent^ — had 
been well educated — and had not 
altogether failed to profit by his 
school and college tuition. Titough 
from habit his conversation was 
generally of that style which is 
prevalent in fashionable circles, 
he could nevertheless discourse 
on books, the arts and sciences 
and such intellectual topics when 
he chose. He was less satirical 
in his remarks upon others than 
was Gustavus Alvanly ; and alto- 
gether! preferred him infinitely 
as a companion, apart from the 
real affection which J had con- 


ceived for him. He was an only 
son: his mother had died when he 
was a boy: his father, Sir Reginald 
Fortescue, was a Baronet living 
upon his estates in the North of 
England, and very seldom visiting 
London. Twice a year, however, 
he expected that his son would pay 
him a visit <if a few weeks; and 
this Riginald had hitherto done 
with the tolerable regularity — ^for 
the simple reason (as I subse- 
quently learnt) that he availed 
himself of those opportunities to 
obtain from “ the governor,” as 
ho denominated his father, a re- 
newal of the -pecuniary supplies 
which were sure to be in the 
meantime exhausted at his Bank- 
ers. Sir Reginald however was rich 
and was no niggard in furnishing 
bis son and heir with considerable 
sums of money. The old gentle- 
man had lived nearly all his life 
in the country, and was easily led 
to believe that Reginald could not 
possibly maintain his positi'n as 
a Captain in the Life Guards with- 
out a handsome income. But inas- 
much as the Baronet had some 
friends hi London whom he had 
requested lo write occasionally 
and let him know how his son was 
getting on, the gallant Captain 
being aware of this sort of super- 
vision which was exercised over 
him, maintained all the outward 
decencies of a sufficiently steady 
life — so that no evil reports had 
ever as yet been transmitted to 
his sire. In order, therefore, to lull 
that confiding father into a conti- 
nued security on the point, Regi- 
nald intimated to me as delicately 
as possible, that I must still conti- 
nue to bear the name of Miss 
Lambert and not adopt his own — 
that he could not live with me 
altogether-^that he must retain 
his apartments in Pall Mall —and 
that it would be impolitic for him 
to be seen too often in my company 
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in Park-drives or elsewhere. But 
on the other hand he promised that 
he would be with me as much as 
possible: he made arrangements 
with a livery-s table keeper to 
provide me a carriage and pair, 
with servants in livery for my 
own special accommoiat ion, and 
he hinted that his means would 
enable him to allow me about 
a thousand a year for my 
maintenance. Thus, in a worldly 
point of view, I was perhaps bet- 
ter off than when living under 
the protection of Mr, Alvanly — 
while so far as sentimeXit was 
concerned, I was infinitely happitr. 

I should observe that the cir- 
cumstances of the duel was kept 
so quiet that no mention of 
it was made in the newspaper at 
all ; and this was a source of con', 
siderable relief to Reginald’s 
mind; for he was naturally afraid 
that if the hostile encounter had 
been paraded in the publio^priiits, 
his father would have posted up to 
London, to ascertain the cause, 
and to assure himself that liis son 
had really escaped without in- 
jury. 


CHAPTER XIL 

JEALOUSy.— THE SNABIS. 

about six weeks passed away; 
" and during this interval I sent 
several times to the post-office 
in Cavendish Street to inquire 
for any letters that might be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. W ilton and dix eot- 
'ed to be left there. But there 
were hone : I consequently sur- 
mised that Lady Lucia had noth* 
ing of importance to communi- 
cate* and that she was still ena- 
bled to conceal her position from 
the world. I learnt too through 
the medium of the newspapers, 


that the Earl of Eveleigh and his 
family had gone into the country 
and were remaining there — a cir- 
cumstance which pleased me 
well enough, as I did not wish 
Lady Lucia to stand the chance 
of finding out who I really was, 
at least not before I should have 
rendered her the promised assist- 
ance, 

I frequently met Mr. Alvanly 
when out for an airing in my 
carriage: he always made me the 
raoKt courteous salutation, which 
I returned with a suitable affabi- 
lity : but we never stopped to 
speak. Some of those acquaint- 
ances to whom ho had intro- 
duced me, continued to visit me 
in Sloane Street ; aiid I did not 
discourage their advances — for I 
could not live without some sort 
of society. When Reginald was 
not with me, I had occasional 
xxioods of despondency: images of 
the past forced themselves upon 
Viy mind — and remorse on ac- 
count of my deserted parents 
Siirru.d my soul. But when Regi- 
nt‘ld was present, I forgot all 
thiise sources of 1 rouble, and sur- 
rendered mys'df up eidirely to 
th<-‘ love which I exporionced for 
him. Sometimes, however, his 
military duties kept him away 
from me a whole day at a time : 
and Ihen was it that I needed the 
society of acquaintances to res- 
cue me from despondency. 

During these six weeks I saw 
nothing of my brother, though I 
bad written to him to say wbi- 
tl or 1 had removed ; for he had 
montioned his address when he 
callvd on me in Jermyn Streets I 
fancied he must have left London 
' — and I hoped that it was so, inas- 
much as he would perhaps there- 
by escape the mysterious work- 
ings of the malignant vengeance 
which Horace Rockingham had 
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threatened to wreak upon him. 
As for Horace himself, I beheld 
him on two or three occasions 
riding a beautiful horse in the 
Park: but I invariably averted 
my looks as he swept past my 
equipage — so that I remained 
ignorant in what manner he re- 
garded me. I heard nothing from 
any quarter, either by the public 
prints or by whispered rumour, to 
justify the tale which he had told 
Lady Lucia of his father’s im- 
pending ruin ; and I began to 
imagine that it must after all have 
been a sheer wicked invention on 
his part. 

Six weeks, as I have said, 
passed from the date on which I 
removed to Sloane Street. My 
love for Reginald grew into a 
perfect infatuation : I worshipped 
adored him. It appeared 
to me as if all my life’s 
happiness were centred in him ; 
and I shuddered at the bare idea 
that this present mode of exist- 
ence was only a dream too 
beautiful and delicious to last. 
Sometimes, when he was seated 
by my side, I would suddenly 
throw my arms round his neck, 
strain him to my bosom, and hold 
him with convulsive tightness 
there, as if I feared lest some 
hand were being stretched forth 
to snatch him away from me for 
ever. On bis side, he was fond 
and loving~far more endearing 
even than Alvanly. Now that I 
was enabled to compare the con- 
duct of the two towards me, I 
comprehend that Gustavus had 
always treated me more or less 
• as a mistress whose favours he 
purchased : whereas Reginald 
bore himself towards me with a 
far more refined delicacy* Gusta- 
vos had been somewhat ostenta- 
tious in making me. present: 
Reginald, on the other hand, prof- 
fered them not as mere embel- 


lishments for my person, but as 
tributes of love. I likewise now 
understood that Alvanly had been 
proud of parading me as his mis- 
tress to his acquaintances: where- 
as Reginald always wished us to 
be alone during the time he was 
enabled to pass with me. In a 
word, my former protector never 
put off the habits and discourse of 
the thorough man-of-the-world : 
whereas my present one appeared 
to become a sentimentally altered 
being one in my society. The 
contrast I thus drew was there* 
fore most favourable for the 
latter ; and despite the occasional 
moods of despondency, these six 
weeks of which I have been 
speaking constituted the happiest 
period I had yet known since I 
fled from the paternal dwelling. 

Loving Reginald Fortescue as 
I did, my anguish and dismay may 
be conceived when I one after- 
noon received the following 
letter, written in a beautiful 
female hand : — 

August 1st 1841. 

‘‘Without being personally 
known to you, I have seen you 
frequently and feel much interest 
on your behalf. The sweet beauty 
of your countenance, the modesty 
of your demeanour, and the gene- 
ral correctness of your conduct, 
apart from your actual position 
— ^have inspired me with that 
feeling. I am aware of your con- 
nection with Reginald Fortescue : 
and being myself the victim of 
his perfidy I seek to save you 
from a similar fate, by giving 
you this timely warning ere your 
heart becomes too deeply en- 
meshed in the web of infatuation. 
To me was he as he now is to 
you — all gentleness, all seeming 
kindness, all apparent affection ; 
and I believe him to be sincere, 
as you believe him- One day 1 
was awakened from this blissful 
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dream with the same suddenness 
as if a thunderbolt had fallen at 
my feet. In a moment was I cast 
off — put away from him* as if by 
a magic process my beauty had 
become turned into loathsome* 
ness. A similar fate is in store 
for you ; the storm is even now 
above your head : it will burst 
soon. While you imagine that 
your lover is engaged in his mili- 
tary duties, he entertains your 
rival at his lodgings in Pall Mall. 
This very day will that rival be 
with him ! I know everything— 
though be suspects not I watch 
his actions. I conjure you to 
destroy this note as soon as it is 
read; and breathe not in his 
ears a syllable of its contents. 
Let him not know that you 
have received it. You shall hear 
more from me in due time, 

“Youe Unknown Friend.” 

This letter filled me with des- 
pair. I had no power to reason 
in respect to the intelligence it 
contained: the demon of jealousy 
seized upon my soul — I felt 
half mad. When parting from 
mb at a somewhat early hour in 
the morning, Reginald had told 
me he should not be enabled to 
see me again until the morrow, 
as he had to do duty at the 
Horse Guards in Whitehall ; and 
this note convinced me all in a 
moment that this tale was a 
mere subterfuge. It was about 
three o’clock in the afternoon 
when it came : the weather was 
unfavourable!— the rain was des- 
cending fast— and purposing to 
remain indoors, I had counter- 
manded the carriage for that day. 
But I was resolved to go at once 
and ascertain the truth. No — 
this was scarcely my motive : ,it 
was rather to unmask the perfl- 
diohs Reginald, and overwhelm 
my rival with upbraidings and 


reproaches in his frenzied state 
of mind I ordered a hackney* 
coach to be sent for — dressed my- 
self hastily— entered the vehicle 
— and directed the driver to take 
me to Pall Mall. During the ride 
thither my mind was a pray to the 
most anguished, torturing reflec- 
tions. Oh ! I thought to myself, 
that so much love had been 
thrown away upon so worthless a 
being I I had no power to reason 
calmly nor to deliberate serious- 
ly ; my soul was a volcano of 
conflicting feelings and lava- 
like passions, craving a vent. I 
could not weep : tears would 
have afforded that vent — but 
they flowed not from my eyes. 
As for the latter, so far from 
having destroyed it, I had retain- 
ed it as an additional evidence 
of Reginald’s perfidy; and so far 
from intending to remain silent 
as to the receipt of it, I purposed 
to display it before his eyes.: 

In this almost Infuriate state of 
mind I reached Pali Mall, and 
alighted at the house where my 
protector lived. The knock and 
the ring that I gave were more 
than imperious -they were 
violent: and the door was speedily 
opened by a valet, dressed in plain 
clothes. He was a sm^rt good- 
looking man, between thirty and 
forty years of ago; and he appeared 
somewhat astonished at the loud- 
ness of the summons which had 
brought him to the door. 

“Is Captain Fortescue at home?’’ 
I asked, endeavouring as well as 
I could to assume an air of com- 
posure. 

“No, mu’am,’’ responded the 
valet: for he did not know who I 
was — or if he did , chose to have 
the appearance of a discret igno- 
rance on the point. 

?*Are you sure?’* I demanded, 
feeling convinced that he was at- 
teripg an untruth. 
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corfeain, ma’am,” he re- 
joined. “My master is on guard 
to-day, a!id will not com© off until 
to-morrow morning ” 

I did not believe a syllable of 
this assertionr the conviction was 
deep in my mind that the valet was 
only obeying the instructions he 
had r;-ceived to deny his master 
to all vis tors in order that he 
might without restraint enjoy she 
society of my rival But I was 
resolved not to be baffled: the 
blood was boiling in my veins — 
it tingled to my very extremities: 

I felt assured that I was pefidious- 
ly betrayed for the sake of a 
rival. 

“If your master is not at home,” 

I said, still maintaining an air of 
outward composure as well as I 
was able, “I will walk up and 
write liim a note/* 

“But ma’am,” observed the 
. valet, with a look which struck 
me to be one of confusion, “there 
is no lady to receive you — the 
' apartments are those of a bache- 
lor ” 

^‘No matter!’* I interrupted him, 
believing that this remonstrance 
was merely part of a studied 
system of duplicity and subter- 
fuge. **I will leave a few lines 
for Captain Fortesoue.” 

I should observe that the house 
where my protector lived, belong- 
ed to a jeweller, who of course, 
had his shop and parlour on the 
ground floor. It was at the private 
door that I had knocked; and I 
knew, from what Reginald had *' 
told me that he occupied the 
first floor. I therefore passed 
hastily by the valet — and deter- 
mined not to bo> held back any 
longer, began ascending the 
stairs. The man followed me 
without speaking another word. 
My blood boiled to a fever-heat, 
as I thought that now I was 
about to burst in upon my per- 


fidious protector and surprise him 
in the arms of a rival. On reach- 
ing the landing I perceived that 
the three doors which were 
there all stood open. My glances 
plunged in to each of the three 
rooms in rapid succession : — in- 
deed, the survey was made with 
lightning celerity. One was a 
bedchamber, which a fenoiale 
servcnc was putting in order at 
the moment ; a second was a 
drawing-room, and I saw that not 
a soul was there. The third was 
a regular bachelor’s sitting room: 
and this also was unoccupied. 

I began to ba astounded: a 
revulsion of feeling was rapidly 
taking place within me. Could I 
have been deceived ? was my 
jealousy most groundlessly ex- 
cited ? Oh ! a thought flashed 
to my mind with the speed of 
lightning. Idiot that I was not 
to have been smitten by it before! 
The same mischievous head that 
dictated anonymous letters to 
Gustavus Alvanly, might be now 
playing a similar game in the 
farther pursuit of the most fien- 
dishly vindictive purposes. Was it 
not easy for such a deep design- 
er to procure a female hand to 
pen a letter to me? But, alas! 
how bad I been deceived by it. 
Yes — there was no longer a 
doubt: this was one of the detest- 
able stratagems of Horace Rock- 
ingham. I was ready to sink 
with mingled confusion and 
shame: it appeared to me that I 
had committed an almost unpar- 
donable outrage against Captain 
Fortescue, But what was I to 
do ? It was absolutely necessary 
to maintain appearances in the 
presence of the valet: perhaps my 
emotions had already led him to 
suspect too much, and Jo suppose 
that jealousy was animating me 
in my extraordinary conduct. 

I will write a few lines io 
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Captain Fortescue,” I murmured: 
and I passed hurriedly into that 
third room which [ have already 
glanced at as a regular bachelor’s 
apartment. 

“Pf^rhaps you will step into the 
drawing-room, ma’am — and I 
will bring you writing materials,” 
said the valet, whose tone and 
demeanour were perfectly res- 
pectful* 

“No— I thank you,” was my 
response, hurriedly given : for 1 
scarcely knew what I said, so 
ashamed and confused ^vas 1. 
“There are writing materials here 
— I shall not be a minute — I am 
sorry for the trouble I am 
giving ’’ 

The valet bowed and retired. 
As he was descending the stairs, a 
knock at the front door reaohrd 
my ears ; and he immediately 
proceeded to answer the sum- 
mons. 

’‘Captain Fortescue,” said a 
voice, speaking quite loud enougii 
to be heard up in the room which 
1 had entered, and the door of 
which had remained open, “has 
sent mo up from the Horse 
Guards to fetch the novel that 
came last from the circulating 
library, 

“You shall have it,’' imme- 
diately returned the valet and he 
again ascended the stairs. 

Hers was proof positive, if any 
had been wanting, that my 
jealousy was utterly unfounded. 
Reginald was indeed at the guard- 
room, occupied with his military 
duties at the very time that I was 
mentally upbraiding him most 
bitterly 1 1 literally shuddered 
and shivered with anguish and 
shame at the conduct of which 1 
had been guilty and for yrhioh I 
could not even find an extenua- 
tion in the contents of that letter; 
because from the very first I 
ought to have suspected its 


source. The valet proceeded to 
the drawing-room adjoining the 
apartment where I found myself; 
and immediately afterwards he 
descended the stairs again, no 
doubt having fetching the books 
which were required 1 closed 
the door of the apartment 
where I was — T threw myself 
upon a chair— and gave vent to 
a flood of tears. For several 
minutes I wept bitterly: but these 
tears relieved tne: thoi> T 

experienced a feeling of pleasure 
to think that the letter was un- 
true — that Reginald was not 
faithless to me — and that instead 
of devoting bis time to a rival, 
he was indeed engaged with ihe 
duties of profession. 

I wiped my eyes — and now 
began to examine the room in 
which I found mysolf. Novor was 
seen such a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of articles. There were foils 
and fishing-rods snsponrlctl to the 
walls— clt>thes tossed hither and 
ihitber — some on chairs, some on 
the carpet, some lying in an 
open portmanteau. There were 
several beautiful statu os — some 
of alabaster, and some of marble ; 
and if I had been in a humour to 
laugh, I could have done so hearti- 
ly at the grotesque appearance 
of a hunting-cap on the head of 
an exquisite bust of a popular 
actress, as a name at the base 
indicated* There were hunting- 
whips and boxing-gloves'^powder- 
flasks and shooting- jackets — top 
boots and slippers— an elegant 
flowered silk dressing-gown lying 
negligently here— countless pairs 
of buckskin gloves pell-mell 
there. On the table were quanti- 
ties of letters — some morogloves 
— Reviews, Magazines, and news- 
papers— bottles cf perfume-*- 
several articles of jewellery — 
divers seals, with ar.oorial bear- 
ings and other devices— in short, 
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an infinite variety of all things 
which may be termed proper and 
peculiar to a bachelor's apart- 
ment. But, Ah ! amongst the 
gloves on the table, were two or 
three much smaller and more 
delicate than their companions; 
and 1 recognised them as mine — 
or rather that they had once been 
mine. I knew also that I had 
lost them at the time when I was 
living in Jermyn Street, before I 
accepted the protection of Regi- 
nald Fortesque. Oh I then he 
had pilfered them then and there: 
the venial purloinings were 
proofs that he had -loved me all 
along: and my heart was again 
filled with ineffable emotions at 
this evidence of that attachment. 
But more still — in an exquisitely 
worked box of mother-of-pearl, 
the lid of which was open, was a 
long ringlet of my hair, which he 
had begged me to bestow upon 
him but a few days previously. 
And I insensate that I was 1 bad 
suffered myself to be beguiled by 
the execrable falsehoods of the 
insidious letter. 

But I recolleotsd that I had in- 
timated to the valet my intention 
to write a few lines; and it would 
look strange if I did not leave a 
note for his master. Besides, on 
Reginald’s return home, he would 
learn that I had been thither ; and 
it was absolutely necessary I 
should leave some written expla- 
nation. Ah I explanation — ^Yes, 
and the fullest too: for I had cru- 
elly outraged him. But what bet- 
ter explanation could I give than 
the vile letter which I had receiv- 
ed ? And yet would it not wound 
his feelings deeply and. outrage 
him atrociously ? Nevertheless, 
for my own sake, it was absolute- 
ly requisite after the step I had 
taken. ' 

I drew it forth again ; and as I 
stood at the table, read it atten- 


tively from beginning to end^ 
More than ever was I astonished 
at my own blindness in not hav- 
ing seen that it was the mere 
effort of an execrable vindictive- 
ness. Besides, I now reflected that 
Reginald Fortescue, in the lofti- 
ness of his nature, would scorn 
that letter, and treat it with con- 
tempt, instead of suffering it to 
annoy him. I accordingly hesi- 
tated no longer to enclose it in a 
note of my own : I sat down, and 
taking up a pen. began to write. 
I confessed the jealous feelings 
which had brought me to his 
lodging— implored his forgive- 
ness^ — ^besought him to regard my 
conduct only as a proof of love — 
and concluded with the assurance 
that I should be tortured by an- 
xiety until I saw him again » 
to receive from his own lips 
that pardon which I wa^ convin- 
ced he would not refuse. Hav- 
ing finished my letter. I placed 
it in an envelope, together 
with the one which had so 
excited my jealousy ; and I was 
about to light a taper to seal the 
packet, when a loud double- 
knock at the front door echoed 
through the house, . 

I sprang up from the seat : my 
heart leapt within me. Perhaps 
this was Reginald ? The messen- 
ger who bad come for his books, 
might have been directed to tell 
him that a lady was at his lodg- 
ings? I heard the front door 
open — -voices were speaking— but 
I could not catch what they said; 
for I had closed the door of the 
apartment. In a few moments, 
however, footsteps . began to 
ascend the stairs — not the light 
rapid footsteps of youth, but the 
slow heavy dragging ones of old 
age. My hope was dissipated in 
an instant : it was not Reginald. 
A visitor then ? But the valet 
would be certain to show him 
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into the drawing-room, and hot 
bring him in collision with tne I 
The footsteps reached the land- 
ing : they passed not into the 
drawing-room — they approached 
the apartment where I was. The 
door opened ; and an old gentle- 
man made his appearance. He 
was over sixty years of age^of 
middle height — stoutly built — 
though evidently infirm, perhaps 
gouty in his limbs. He wore a 
blue coat with brass buttons a 
buff waistcoat — and nankeen 
pantaloons. An elaborate frill, of 
snowy whiteness, projected from 
the bosom of his shirt : he was 
remarkably neat and clean in his 
person ; and every detail of his 
toilet denoted punctilious care. 
His hat, low in the crown, had a 
very broad brim ; and he walked 
with a good-headed cane. His 
face was round and red : its ex- 
pression, naturally good-humour- 
ed, was now somewhat severe. - 
as, having taken off bis hat and 
bowed, he surveyed me with a 
serious scrutiny. 

"*You are waiting to see Captain 
Fortescue, madam said the 
gentlemen, in a tone which 
though partially interrogative, 
also indicated that he knew the 
correctness of the assertion 
implied by the question itself. 

“I — — sir — did come for that 
purpose,” I stammered out confu- 
sedly; ‘*but it is of no consequence, 
sir — I have left a letter for him 
and having thus spoken, I 

endeavoured to leave the room. 

'‘One moment, madam said 
the old gentleman, courteously 
yet firmly signalling me to 
remain. 

“Is it any particular business 
on which you were desirous to 
see Captain Fortescue ? '-^and 
now he eyed me in a severe 
manner. 


“No, sir^I have already said it 
is nothing particular — ^I am sorry 
to have intruded — I did not think 
to meet anybody here.*’ 

“Perhaps not.*’ said the old gen- 
tleman drily “However, of course, 
it is not for me to penetrate into 
Captain Fortescue’s affairs — nor 
yet those of any ladies who may 
visit him and methought that 
he uttered these last words with a 
subdued irony. 

“He, however, stood away from 
the door which he left open to 
afford me egress ; and he bowed 
coldly and distantly as I passed 
him by. Covered with confusion, 
I hurried down the stairs, wonder- 
ing who this old gentleman could 
be — when all in an instant the 
thought flashed to my brain that 
it might be Reginald’s father. 
Good heavens 1 if this surmise 
were correct, how seriously had 
I compromised his son ! and how 
fearfully the effects might 
redound upon myself ! The valet 
was in the passage ready to open 
the front door : I longed to ask 
him if that old gentleman was 
indeed Sir Reginald Fortescue — 
but I dared not : it would seem 
too impertiuentr~or else would 
prove that I myself had good 
reasons for trembling at the 
idea. I accordingly restrained the 
curiosity that was devouring me, 
and hastily entered the hackney- 
coach, — bidding the driver take 
me home. I threw myself back 
in the vehicle, and continued my 
painful reflections. A thousand 
times in a few minutes did I ask 
myself whether that really could 
be Sir Reginald, or not ? There 
was certainly no family likeness 
to guide mo to a conclusion * 
indeed, my protector so little 
resembled the object of my alarm, 
that I gathered hope and en- 
oouragepa^nt from the ciroum- 
st»pp§,-w4^«»TPUring to persuade 
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myself that my fears had deceiv- 
ed me. 

At least half-an-hour elapsed 
while I was giving way to these 
conjlicting thoughts; and during 
that interval I had not noticed 
which way the coach wss proceed- 
ing* If I had looked forth from the 
window, it was only with the gaze 
of vacancy, and not to observe 
any passing objects. But now I 
suddenly perceived that I was 
in altogether a strange neighbour- 
hood. The hackney-coach was 
proceeding along a narrow street, 
which I had never beheld before — 
or at least of which I had no 
recollection. What could this 
mean? Ah! the thought struck me 
that perhaps the driver was taking 
me by some short-cut towards 
Sloane Street, and that we were 
threading the district of Chelsea. 
Scarcely had this idea arisen in 
my mind, when it was followed 
by a reminiscence that startled 
me with terror. I had not sealed 
the envelope containing the two 
letters left for Reginald Fortes- 
oue 1 The entrance of that old 
gentleman bad interrupted me at 
the very instant I was about to 
light the taper for the purpose. 
Good heaven ! if he were indeed 
my protector’s father he might 
peruse those letters, and he would 
thus obtain a complete knowledge 
of his son's connexion with me. 
Even if he were not Sir Reginald 
Fortesoue, but . merely a visitor, I 
nevertheless mistrusted him -he 
appeared to be inquisitive— and if 
he read the contents of that en- 
velope, it was impossible to cal- 
culate what mischief might ensue. 
I was almost distract at my 
negligence in having left the 
packet unsealed-— or indeed, under 
the ciroumstanees, in having left 
it behind me at all. It was, bow* 
ever, too late to remedy the oyer- 
»ight. 


Scarcely had I come to this con- 
clusion when the coach stopped 
in the middle of a street narrower 
and more dingy than that which 
had previously struck my atten- 
tion. I was now seriously alarm- 
ed, and was bewildered as to what 
it could all mean. The driver 
descended from his box : and at 
the same instant the door of the 
house opened, in front of which 
he had stopped- A woman about 
thirty, —pale, but not ill-looking, 
-dressed in a rusty black silk 
gown, a cap with faded pink rib- 
bons -and altogether with a 
somewhat dirty appearance - 
came forth and said to the driver, 
“Is this Miss Lambert ?” 

“ What do you require of me ? 
what do you want I demanded 
quickly, as the coachman gave an 
affirmative response to the wo- 
man’s question. 

“ It is not I who want you,’* she 
at once answered: “it is your 
brother Cyril, who is lying here 
at the point of death !’* 

“ Cyril ? good heavens !” were 
the words that burst from my 
lips, accompanied with a smoth- 
ered shriek: and all recollection 
of the mysterious — nay, more, 
the suspicious manner in which I 
had been brought to this unknown 
place ,, vanished from my mind* 
The image which instantaneously 
filled it was that of my unhappy 
brother lying on the bed of death. 
I sprang forth from the coach — 
rushed into the house: the woman 
quickly led the way up a narrow 
staircase— and on the landing she 
stood aside, indicating an open 
door, and saying in a tone 
mournfully respectful, “ There, 
Miss Lambert T* 

I hurried forward : the door 
was instantaneously closed be- 
hind me — and in that room I 
found myself face to face witl^ 
Horace Rockingham. 
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“ Vile boy T’ I exclaimed, now 
hurling at him as a taunt the 
word boy, which in other times I 
had bean wont to apply to him in 
friendly familiarity : “ what 

means this treachery ? Let me 
go hence — and I was about to 
spring at him to hurl him away 
from barring my progress to- 
wards the door. 

But with lightning swiftness he 
placed his back against it; and 
now I perceived that in each hand 
he held a pistol. I should add 
that this was a bed-chamber into 
which I had been thus inveigled, 
— indifferonlty furnished, with a 
few trumpery pictures hanging 
to the walls; and the aspect of the 
-place conveyed an impression of 
grime and gloominess. 

“Stand back, Rosa — and hear 
me !’’ said Horace Rockingham, 
speaking with accents of dogged 
desperate resolution, while his 
naturally beautiful countenance 
was pale and rigid with the same 
feeling. 

“Not a word, sir! not a syllable 
vile boy, will listen to!” I ex- 
claimed, my blood boiling with 
indignation. I know that you 
dare not use those weapons!’’ Let 
me pass hence, or in another 
moment I will fly at you with the 
fury of a tigress!’* 

“Now, understand me well,’’ 
interrupted Horace, actually le- 
velling one of the pistols at me, — 
so that I shrank back in dismay. 

“Lower it— for God’s sake, 
lower it!’’ I cried, almost frenzied 
with alarm: “ and I will listen to 
yon! What do you require of me? 
wherefore have you. had me 
brought hither?’’ 

“Remain where you are- 
approach not an inch nearer,” 
rejoined Rockingham: “or by 
heaven ! I will do you a mischief:’’ 

and as be thus spoke, he slowly 
lowered the pistol which he had 


levelled at me: for he saw that I 
was transfixed in mortal terror to 
the spot where had bade me 
keep my stand. “Now listen— as 
you have agreed to do,” he went 
on to say; “and do not excite 
yourself more than you can help 
— do not attempt to rush upon me 
— or by heaven! I will defend 
myself. Rosa,” he continued, 
accentuating his words firmly 
and resolutely as he spoke, “you 
know there was a time when I 
loved you madly, and when I he- 
sitated at nothing to gain pos- 
session of you. If circumstances 
had not thrown you into my 
arms, I do really believe that I 
should have committed the mad- 
ness of marrying you — so invin- 
cible was the passion with which 
you had inspired me! When we 
parted in the evening of that day, 
I bade you write to me to appoint 
a time when you would meet me, 
that I might bear you away to 
the metropolis and possess you as 
wholly, solely mine. But you fled 
from Hawthorn: and the next I 
heard of you was that you were 
the mistress of another ! You 
know all that passed between us 
at your abode in Jermyn Street, 
when you planted Lord Eveleigh 
in an adjacent room to overheat 
our discourse. Everything I told 
you then was strictly true: for I 
little suspbcted that there was a 
listener. I told you that I loved 
you still— I besought you to 
surrender yourself up to me — And 
it was true that I did love you — 
It is true that I love you still j 
and you shall be mine— you shall 
be mine ! For that purpose have 
you been brought hither.’’ 

“ Never, neverl’* I exclaimed, 
all my indignation suddenly 
boilipg up again, and fed too by 
the growing impatience with 
which I had listened to my per- 
secutor’s speech. “ l^et me go 
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hence — or I will scream — will 
raise the neighbourhood I” 

“ Beware how you force me to 
do something desperate,” said 
Horace Rockingham: and again 
the pistol was deliberately level- 
led at me. 

The execrable young man wore 
at the instant an expression of 
countenance so satanic in its 
admixture of sternest resolve and 
gloating passion, that I did in- 
deed fear he was capable of some- 
thing desperate. My indignation 
once more subsided rapidly into 
the direct alarm — ^my blood stag- 
nated in my veins— and I mur- 
mured, “ For God’s sake, lower 
that weapon ! An accident 
might stretch me lifeless at 
your feet !” 

‘‘ Aye-— and intentionally^ too, 
'Rose/* responded Horace, with a 
sardonic smile, “ if you dare 
thwart my purpose. As for your 
screams, they will be unavailing 
here : for this is a house whence 
the din of disturbance frequently 
goes forth by day as well as by 
night; and the neighbours are 
too much accustomed as well as 
too indifferent to the sounds, to 
think of interfering.” 

, While he was giving utterance 
to these words, a horrible, hide- 
ous, sickening suspicion stolfe 
into my mind — a suspicion of the 
loathsome revolting" nature of the 
house to which 1 had been 
brought. I felt as if some 
disgusting plague had just seized 
upon me — as if I were con- 
taminated by the mere circum- 
stance of being within those 
walls. 

“Execrable boy r I cried, in a 
state bordering upon frenzy ; 
“what place is this to which I 
have been so treacherously invei- 
gled?*’ 

“What place ?* he cried with a 
neer: “have you not already 


guessed?**were not my Words sig- 
nificant enough?*’. 

I staggered back with a faint- 
ness that came over me: I sank 
down upon a chair — and the tears 
gushed forth from my eyes. 

“Now listen to me, once agalD» 
Rosa,*' resumed Horace; “and you 
will know precisely on what terms 
we stand towards each other. 
From my lips you have already 
learnt that I love you still, — love 
you with a maddening fervour — 
with a love indeed that will ena- 
ble me to forget all your past 
vindictiveness, if for the present 
and the future you will be but 
complying and tender. Give your 
assent and to-morrow I convey 
you to splendidly furnished apart- 
ments, where we will dwell to- 
gether — *’ 

“No — I will die sooner!” I 
ejaculated, inspired with'a sudden 
fury: and again I sprang up to my 
feet. 

“Well, listen, then,*’ fcoptinued 
Rockingham, a devilish expres- 
sion once more coming upon his 
features, and giving him the ap- 
pearance of that fearful beauty 
which painters and poefcs have re- 
presented as characterising the 
ruined angel; — “and you will see 
that your position is indeed a 
desperate one. You are in a house 
of infamy. The driver of the 
coach who brought you thither, 
is in my pay : he was bribed by 
me while you were at Captain 
Fortescue’s lodgings, to perform 
the service which I required of 
him. If you refuse the terms I 
proffer, you may in a short time*- 
within another half-hour per- 
haps — issue hence. You will 
then have been here long enough 
to afford corroboration to the tale 
which will be told of you. Inter*- 
rupt me not!— you must learn 
what the nature of that tale will 
be. An anonymous letter—** , 
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“Detestable youth 1“ I ejacula* 
ted, shivering with rage, the 
very fierceness of which rendered 
me impotent for energetiocation : 
“you are indeed an adept at 
anonymous letters, which are 
the resources of tbe dastard and 
the coward — the weapons of the 
bravo-like maligner!” 

Granting that I am this adept 
with those weapons, Rose, res- 
ponded Horace, coolly, “you 
ought to admit to yourself that I 
am not a man to be trifled with. 
But let me finish what I had to 
say, so that you may know 
precisely how you stand towards 
me. An anonymous letter, as I 
was observing, will be despatched 
to Reginald Fortescue, informing 
him that you accompanied me, 
Horace Rockingham, to a house 
of a particular description.” 

“Wretch — fiend !’’ I exclaimed : 
“think you for a moment that 
the vile tale will be believed ?” 

“Believed ? Certainly cried 
Rockingham, with a triumphant 
laugh : “believed as firmly as you 
are now believed that your pro- 
tector was in the arms of a rival. 
For jealousy believes anything!’’ 

“Ah ! then, miscreant that you 
are,’* I interjected furiously, “you 
admit the authorship of that foul 
calumny against Captain For- 
tescue.” 

“Wherefore should I deny it ?” 
asked Horace, his countenance 
lighting up with a triumphant 
look and luxurious smile, as his 
eyes devoured me: “I had a 
purpose to serve — and I succeed- 
ed. X knew that on the receipt of 
that letter you would fly to your 
protector’s lodgings : I knew also 
that you would not find him 
there. 1 calculated that your mind 
would be in such trouble on com- 
ing forth again, that you would 
not notice in which direction the 
driver of the coach took you. As I 


have already said, an understand- 
ing was promptly entered into 
with him“-for I was on the watch 
in Pall Mall ; and having given 
him my gold and my instruction, 
I hurried hither, confident that I 
should not have to wait long ere 
you would be at the same destina- 
tion. Now. Rose, is one who thus 
coolly combines, and calculates, 
and lays his plans, likely to be 
baffled in the triumphant carry- 
ing out of all his aims-” 

“That you are vile and wicked 
enough for anything, I know, sir. 
Alas, I know it to my cost!” was 
my bitter exclamation. “But let 
me go hence!” I added with pas- 
sionate vehemence and I ad- 
vanced towards him. 

“Stop! stand back!’’ he cried, 
now levelling both pistols at me. 
“Hear me out — and in two mi- 
nutes more the door shall be open 
for you, if you chose to avail 
yourself of the freedom thus af- 
forded.” 

“Go on, go onl~he quick!’’ X eja- 
culated. **What more have you 
to say ?’’ 

“Now that X have kept you a 
sufficient time here to answer my 
purpose,” he resumed, with that 
bitter mocking laugh which 
sounded like the mirth of a fiend, 
“it is no longer necessary to use 
intimidation. There ! and therel’’ 
he added, tossing one pistol after 
the other upon the bed: **away 
with the really useless weapons! I 
have frightened you desperately. 
Rose: but they were not loaded. 
Much as I love you*— much as I 
burn to possess you wholly and 
solely— I am nevertheless not 
not quite so infatuated as to 
swing for you on the gibbet. One 
word more—and then you shall 
give me your decision. By aid of 
those pistols I have kept you here 
for three-quarters of an hour:’’*” 
and he coolly looked at his watch 
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as he still leant with his back 
against the door. **The anonymous 
letter to which I have alluded, 
will inform Captain Forfcesoue 
that you voluntarily accompanied 
me to this place. You may deny 
the tale as you will -you may 
talk of treachery — you may vow 
and protest-^ou may weep and 
wail’^you may play ofE all your 
woman’s airs-^hysterics, frenzy, 
raving, shrieks, fainfcings, and, 
so forth: but rest assured that 
Fortescue will investigate 
the matter I Then he will 
find every corroboration. The 
woman of this house will repeat 
with accuracy the tale that I 
shall put in her mouth— a tale 
that will be told with an off-hand 
business like ingenuousness, and 
will prove that you were lovingly 
complying. But that is not all ! 
The driver of the coach will tell 
his tale with egual fidelity to my 
interest— to the effect that I join- 
ed you at a certain spot, whence 
we repaired hither. Now, Rose, 
will you court all that shame and 
degradation ? will you brand 
yourself with all that crowning 
infamy or will you, on the 
other hand, comply with my 
terms 

Again I sank like one annihi- 
lated upon the chair : my brain 
was whirling in confusion, — the 
only lucid idea being that I was 
utterly enmeshed in the most in- 
extricable web that ever the de- 
vilish ingenuity of a fiend in 
humaii shape had woven for the 
complete destruction of a fellow- 
creature. But, ah 1 a thought 
struck me. It flashed in unto my 
mind through the misty confusion 
of my brain, as the lightning 
darts in a moment through the 
murky clouds. It was a last 
. hope-^ut was clutched at with 
th^ ?kvidity which' the drowning 
iyretch displays when grasping at 


a straw: it was suggestive that I 
might perhaps be in possession of 
a talisman which in a single 
moment would change the whole 
aspect of the scene. 

‘‘ Mr. Rockingham,’’ I said, 
slowly rising from my seat and ad- 
dressing him in a firm cold voice, 
“If you only laboured one quarter 
as much to perform good ac- 
tions as you toil to consumate 
evil ones, you would be one of 
the sublimes characters on 
the face of the earth. But 
Satan has placed you upon this 
earthy to work out his own 
infernal purposes. You threaten 
me with ruin if I refuse compli- 
ance with your demands ? Well, 
be it so. Sooner will I dare 
everything—sooner will I risk 
everything than succumb once 
more to your treac’ eries 1” 

“Mark well. Rose — it is either 
love or vengeance !” interrupted 
Horace. “Either love of that 
fervid passionate mature as T 
alone can understand it : or else 
vengeance of that implacable 
character as only I can wreak 
it — and his eyes , burnt with 
that terrific expression which I 
have particularly noticed in the 
opening chapter of my narrative, 

“Let it be revenge, sir, if you 
will,” I answered, still coldly and 
firmly: “for rest assured that 
never will I court such love as 
yours. No: the embrace of a 
reptile were infinitely preferable I 
But remember, sir, that you will 
not stand alone in the wreaking 
of revenge aud now I trembled 
with a fearful suspense as to idle 
success of the talisman which I 
was about to apply in the hope of 
changing the aspect of the 
present scene. “You, on your 
side, will do all you can to parade 
me as a being sunken down into 
the lowest pollutions : — I, on my 
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part, will parade your father as a 
ruined man !” 

“Rose !” — and Horacd Rocking- 
ham started — nay, actually bound- 
ed a foot from the floor, as if 
the most powerful electric shock 
had suddenly been applied to his 
very feet. 

“Yes !” I ejaculated, the thrill 
of ineftable delight and glorious 
triumph sweeping through my 
entire frame, as I was thus in a 
moment relieved from all un- 
certainty as to the talismanic 
power of the secret whicn the 
adventures of the masquerade 
had put into my possession : “I 
will tell the word that though Mr. 
Rockingham, senior, may still 
maintain the appearance of a 
rich man, he is in reality a ruin- 
ed one-that fatal specula tionshave 
swept away his colossal fortune — 
and that with tears in his eyes, 
six weeks back, he confessed to 
his son the frightful condition of 
his affairs l” 

,My triumph, my joy, and my 
vindictive delight experienced not 
the least abatement — ^but on the 
contrary, were enhanced by the 
effect produced on Horace Rock- 
ingham by these words. For a 
moment his eyes flashed upon me 
with that terrific power which I 
have before described: then the 
light seemed suddenly to die in 
their depths, like burning cinders 
which go out all in an instant as 
water is thrown upon them. His 
countenance became as pale as 
death-a fearful agitation convuls- 
ed him visibly^he would have 
fallen, I verily believe,, if he had 
not been leaning against the door 
on which he. had sunk back after 
thatgalvanic spring upward when 
the. power of the talisman was 

first applied to -him. 

“Now, sir,” I said, with the 
pppfidenoe of one whose turn it 


was to command, “how stand we 
in reference to each other?” 

“It is for you to dictate condi- 
tions, Rose,” responded Horace, 
in a faint, half -dying voice: “and 
I who ere now dictated them, 
must submit!’’ 

“No doubt of it!” I immediately 
addded: then in an imperious tons, 
I exclaimed, “Stand away from 
that door!” 

He at once obeyed: but with a 
sudden start he instantaneously 
observed, “I understand it all! The 
masquerade!’’ 

“Yes — you are right,” I answer- 
ed. ‘T was indeed there; and it 
was to me, Horace Rockingham, 
that you addressed yourself in 
the dark avenue, when you 
thought you were speaking to 
another.” 

“Good God! the coincidence! 
the accident! it is astounding!’’ 
and as he thus spoke, his looks 
expressed the bewildering won- 
derment to which he had given 
verbal utterance. 

“Summon hither,” I said, “the 
woman of the house.” 

He called forth the name of 
Mrs. Simpson from the top of 
the stairs; and the female in the 
black silk dress and the dap with 
pink ribbons, forthwith made her 
appearance. The sight of the 
wretch filled me with an ineffa- 
ble loathing; and I stepped back 
a pace or two as she eptered the 
room— for her ver:y breath seemed 
to carry contamination upon it. 

“I have been inveigled hither,” 
1 said, “by the .most execrable 
treachery, in which you haveborne 
alcertain part. This unprincipled 
youn^'raan”"— and I glanced with 
scornful indignation towards 
Horace Rockingh am—" will tell 
you that I have not succumbed to 
his designs upon me ; and he will 
in your presence beseech my par- 
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don for the outrage. Do you not, 
sir ?’’ 

“ I do, I do,” replied Horace, 
utterly discomfited and crestfallen. 

“ Then beware infamous woman 
that you are!” I continued, " how 
you venture to breathe a single 
syllable to my detriment. On the 
condition of your good behaviour 
in this respect, deiJends my for- 
bearance from invoking the 
powers of the law to punish you. 
And now answer me : is that 
hackney-coach still at the door 

“No, ma’am,” replied Mrs. 
Simpson, very much alarmed, and 
glancing in consternation from 
me towards Horace — then back 
again to myself. “It has depart- 
ed.” 

“ Enough !” 1 exclaimed : and 
turning towards Rockingham, I 
said, “It is for you. sir, to see the 
driver of that vehicle to-morrow 
— or this very evening,— and bid 
him keep silence also in respect 
to this outrage:” — then, as I now 
perceived the woman had des- 
cended the stairs again, I added, 
“ There is one other point on 
which 1 command silence ; and 
that is with respect to my pre- 
sence at the masquerade at Lady 
Sudbury’s bouse. Remember that 
if in one single title my injunc- 
tions are disobeyed, the world 
shall that instant know of your 
father’s ruined fortunes. Hence- 
forth leave me alone, and all 
connected with me: it is the only 
condition on which I will spare 
your father and yourself.” 

‘‘And may I really hope, Rosa,” 
asked Horace, in the most self- 
abasing entreaty, “ that you will 
keep this secret ?” 

“I will — on the terms that I 
have stipulated. Be you equally 
faithful and guarded on your 
side.” 

I then issued from the room, 
and descended the stairs. The 


door of the house stood open : I 
passed forth as quioklyas possible, 
and shrinking as it were within 
myself like a guilty thing, — ^feel- 
ing indeed as if the eyes of the 
whole world were upon me. I 
looked neither to the right nor 
to the left- -but sped along , and 
did not relax my pace, nor even 
pause to reflect or to inquire in 
what quarter of the town I was, 
until, lhad threaded three or 
four streets. Then I began to 
breathe more freely: it seemed as 
if I had entered into a purer at- 
mosphere, and had escaped from 
the range of those eyes which 
might have seen me issue forth 
from that house of infamy. 

I looked at my watch: it was a 
little past six o’clock; and being 
in the month of August, was still 
broad day-light. In a few mo- 
ments 1 emerged into asquare;and 
looking up to read the name on 
the comer bouse, I found it was 
Fitzroy Square. I now knew the 
district to which I had been 
taken, and had no difficulty in 
raaching the nearest stand of 
public vehicles, —where I entered 
one, and in due time reached my 
own house in Sloane Street. 


CHAPTER Xin. 

THE BRIDGE 

On arriving at home I experi- 
enced all the effects of the terri- 
ble excitement through which I 
had passed for the previous four 
or five hours. Indeed, I was ex- 
ceedingly indisposed; and was 
half inclined to send for a medical 
man — only that I knew not ex- 
actly what explanation to give 
him, so as to account for the ner- 
vous trepidation into which I hafi 
been thrown. I forced myself to 
eat a few mouthfuls of the dinner 
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that was served up; and I drank a 
glass or two of wine, — after which 
refreshment I felt somewhat^better. 

I lay upon the sofa to reflect 
whether I should frankly explain 
to Reginald Fortesoue everything 
that had occurred between Ho- 
race Rockingham and myself: or 
whether I should keep the whole 
iniquitous affair profoundly 
secret. I decided upon the latter 
course, for several reasons. In 
the first place, I knew that For- 
tesoue’s brave and impetuous 
character would prompt him at 
once to hasten off and inflict upon 
Horace a chastisement which 
would inevitably provoke a hos- 
tile meeting and I shuddered at 
the idea of my protector being 
involved in a second duel on my 
account. Another motive for my 
resolve of silence, was my convic- 
tion that Horace Rockingham 
himself would keep the matter 
secret; as it was evident that he 
was even far more horrified at the 

* bare thought to his father’s cir- 
cumstances being made public, 
than I had at first expected he 
would be. Thus, if there was 
no chance of the occurrences 
reaching Reginald Fortescue’s 
ears, it would be useless to afflict 
him and perhaps to endanger his 
life by making the revelation. 
Moreover, he might possibly 

* think that a cetain degree of 
blame was to be attached to 
myself in having so unguardedly 
fallen into the treachepous snare 
laid for me ; and what was worse 
still— his sensibilities might be 
deeply wounded by the bare 
thought that I had been in a house 

* of an infamous description. I 
knew full well that if the delicacy 
of sentiment which enters into 
the contexture of love be once 

*hurt, warped, or blunted, the 
feeling of love itself becomes 
undermined and its very existence 
19 


endangered. Therefore, all things 
considered, I determined to keep 
the seal of silence upon my lips 
in respect to those incidents 
which have occupied so large a 
portion of the preceding chapter. 
On the following morning I look- 
ed anxiously for the arrival of 
Reginald Fortescue; and as the 
hour drew near when I was aware 
he would come off guard, my 
heart began to palpitate with in- 
creasing violence. That he would 
forgive me for my jealous fears 
and for the proceeding which they 
had prompted, I had no doubt: but 
I trembled with the apprehension 
that the old gentleman I had seen 
at his lodgings, might after all 
prove to be his father — that he 
had read the letters I had left 
unsea] ed — that he would thence 
have gleaned the secret of his 
son’s connexion with me — and 
that he would take measures to 
put an end to it. These were the 
alarms which harassed me ; and 
when I heard, at about noon, 
Reginald’s well-known knock 
the front-door, I felt as if all my" 
happiness now depended on the 
cast of a die. 

He came bounding up the stair- 
case in his wonted hurried manner 
when anxious to see me after an 
entire day’s separation ; the door 
opened — and 1 rushed into his 
arms. He strained me to his breast 
lavishing the tenderest caresses 
upon me: and thus did I know 
that I was indeed forgiven for my 
jealousy and its consequences. 
But still the apprehension in res- 
pect to that old gentleman re- 
mained ; and when my emotions 
allowed me the power of utter- 
ance, I hurriedly and excitedly 
questioned him upon the point. 

“ Yes, dearest Rose,” answered 
Reginald, as we sat down to- 
gether, his arm thrown round my 
waist and hand looked, in his ; 
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“ your conjecture is the true one 
—it was my father that you 
saw.” 

“Your father 1” I murmured in 
a dying voice. “And he will 
separate us ?” 

“ Tranquillise yourself, beloved 
girl,” rejoined Fortescue quickly: 
"it would be dif&oult-nay, im- 
possible for him to do this. In 
respect to your visit to my 
lodgings, I will not reproach you 
for an instant. The letter — that 
wicked, malicious, execrable 
letter which you inclosed for me 
— ^was indeed enough to provoke 
your jealousy : but as you your- 
self, in your own dear letter, 
suggested, 1 regard that jealousy 
as a proof of the love which you 
bear for me.’’ 

1 embraced my protector tender- 
ly : I felt deeply grateful to him 
for thus abstaining from reproach 
at that instant : I loved him, if 
possible, more than ever; and 
tears of joy trickled down my 
cheeks as I reflected upon the 
assurance he had just given me 
that we should not be parted. 

“Tell me everything, dearest 
Reginald,” 1 said ; so that I may 
know exactly how you are situa- 
ted in respect to your father. Did 
he read the letters which, by a 
fatal -ovelrsight, I felt unsealed? 
Yes — I am confident that he did 1” 

“ Again is your conjecture 
right,” responded Fortescue : “my 
father did read those letters. But 
he would not have done it— he is 
too honourable and high-minded 
to pray into the secrets of his 
own son, were it not that some- 
thing had occurred to afford him 
a previous insight into my posi- 
tion with regard to you. For the 
detestable, system of anonymous 
writing has not been applied to 
you alone, Rose : it has taken 
wider ramifioatidns — and the 
.raitorous hand of our unknown 


enemy despatched one of those 
coward epistles to my father in 
the north of England.” 

“ Ah I ejaculated, with a sud- 
den start of fierce indignation, as 
I of course instantaneously knew 
that this was another phase in 
Horace Rockingham’s detestable 
machinations. 

“Yes.” continued, Reginald not 
for an instant suspecting the real 
meaning of that ejaculation nor 
of that start ; “ an anonymous 

my father to understand that I 
letter gave was ruining myselffor 
abeautiful syren : “ and the old 
gentleman at once came up to 
London to investigate the truth 
of the matter.” 

“ And the unfortunate step 
which I took,” I observed regret- 
fully “threw me at the very 
instant in his way 

“Do not blame yourself, dearest 
Rose — for I blame you not 1” 
answered Reginald. “ It is true 
that the governor, on hearing 
from my valet that a lady was 
up-stairs, had his already excited 
suspicions at once strengthened 
—and he was determined to see 
who the lady was. From the con- 
fusion of your manner — " 

“ Yes — I was confused, Regi- 
nald,” T interrupted him mourn- 
fully : “ because I felt that I had 
done wrong to visit your lodg- 
ings,” 

Dearest girl, prky cease to re- 
proach yourself: I am only telling 
you what my father thought, as 
he has ere now explained every- 
thing to me. He witnessed your 
confusion as I was saying; and it 
struck him that you might be the 
very lady concerning whom the 
anonymous letter was Written. 
He would have perhaps ques- 
tioned you farther; but you 
intimated that you had left a 
letter for me-^and he therefore 
knew that this would afford him 
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all the information he sought. He 
read the two enclosures you had 
left. He did not seek me at the 
guardhouse — ^ha did not even send 
to inform me that he was in 
London : he remained at my lodg- 
ings until this morning —when I 
returned thither. Conceive my 
astonishment on Ending him 
there, and on learning that you 
had called yesterday ! My father 
remonstrated with me gently but 
firmly: I promised everything, 
with the intention of fulfilling 
nothing ; and to-morrow he will 
leave London again.” 

“ Reginald”, I observed, in a 
deep and low murmuring voice, 
“ you must not for my sake fly in 
the face of your father 1 
“Good heavens. Rosed” exclaim 
ed my protector ; do you think 
that Z would consent to a separa- 
tion ? No — not for worlds I Lot 
me hear nothing more of this 
kind from your lips ; or T must 
silence you thus — and he im- 
printed a long, tender kiss upon 
my mouth. '* No^ear girl,’' he 
went on to observe, ” I am not 
quite a child to be thus_ ruled by 
the governor. To set his mind at 
rest, and induce him to leave 
London all the more speedily, ' I 
of course promised everything. 
All we have to do is to be as 

guarded as possible ^But if I 

thought that Mrs. Harborough 
was the authoress of these anony- 
mous letters,” he suddenly ejacu- 
lated, “I would , take some means 
to punish the vile woman 1” 

“ I do not for a moment think 
anything of the sort,” was- my 
observation, quickly uttered : for 
though liking Mrs. Harborough 
as little as could be, I did not 
choose her to bear the brunt of a 
fault which she had not com- 
mitted. “ Mr. Alvanly had simi- 
lar letters sent to him, which 
provoked a quarrsl between us :• 


for he suspected me unjustly — 
and indeed was subsequently 
forced to admit that he had been 
misled.” 

“ Persons too often have their 
unknotvn enemies, ” remarked 
Reginald ; “ and if it be not Mrs. 
Harborough in this case — as from 
what you have told me it would 
seem that it is not— it is doubtless 
some cowardly scoundrel who is 
jealous of my happiness in pos- 
sessing you. However, we will 
not allow these circumstances to 
trouble us any more. And 
remember, dearest Rose, that 
should anonymous letters reach 
either of us in future, we will at 
once show them to each other, 
and trust to explanations to re- 
move every jealous alarm.” 

“ Rest assured, my generous 
Reginald,” I exclaimed, flinging 
my arms round his neck, “ that I 
shall never more be so foolish in 
respect to you as I yesterday 
was 1” 

A fortnight passed away after 
the incidents which I have been 
relating: and one morning, on' 
sending to the post-ofSoe inCaven* 
dish Street to inquire for letters, 

I received the long expected one 
from Lady Lucia Calthorpe. She 
therein observed that I must 
doubtless feel astonished she had 
not previously communicated 
with me, if only to renew in 
writing the gratitude which she 
had expressed at our interview in 
Hyde Park: but she assured me 
that she had trembled at the bare 
idea of taking a single step which 
would tend to excite any suspi- 
cion ; and that she was so fearful 
of a letter falling into other hands 
than those for whom it might be 
intended. She requested me to 
meet her on the following day, at 
the same place and at the same 
hour as before,— -when we might 
converse together upon the .sub* 
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jeot in raspect to which she dared 
write no more. She concluded with 
renewed expressions of her grate- 
ful feelings towards me, and with 
the assurance that she held her- 
self under an obligation which 
she could never hope to repay. 
The letter bore merely the initial 
“ L, ” and was addressed from no 
place of abode. 

On the ensuing day, at the 
appointed hour, I proceeded on 
foot to the spot where I was to 
meet her, and which was at no 
considerable distance from my 
own house : indeed, I may as well 
observe for the benefit of those 
readers who are unacquainted 
with the great metropolis, 'that 
Sloane Street is in the immediate 
vicinage of Hyde Park. I was 
not kept many minutes waiting. 
Lady Lucia soon accosting me : 
she was dressed plainly and un- 
obstrusively, as on the former 
occasion. She was closely veiled ; 
and, as a matter of course, she 
came on foot. From her appear- 
ance it would have been scarcely 
possible to suspect that she was 
in a way to become a mother : 
indeed, if 1 had not previously 
known it, I am convinced that 
such an idea would not have 
occurred to me. But she was tall 
— rather inclined to embonpoint — 
. and thus, with these physical 
advantages, aided by the artifi- 
cialities of the toilet, she was 
enabled to conceal her position. 
Tet she was within a month of 
the time at which she expected 
her odnfinement to. take place : 
namely, at the close of September. 
She shook me warmly by the 
hand — ^poured forth the most 
fervid expressions of gratitude — 
and altogether displayed so much 
feeling that 1 thought 1 must 
have judged her erroneously to 
some extent, when, after the pre- 
vious int^iew. I had come to 


the conclusion that she was 
naturally cold, callous, and 
apathetic. 

“ The time approaches, my dear 
Mrs. Wilton, ” she said, “ when I 
must avail myself of your gene- 
rously promised succour. It Iwill 
be impossible for me to conceal 
my position many days longer : 
I need hardly inform you that it 
is to the danger of my very life 
1 have hitherto succeeded in veil- 
ing it.'* 

“ And your maid,’’ I asked : 
“ has your ladyship made her 
your confidante ? ” 

“ Yes — Maria is in my confi- 
dence, *’ responded Lucia. “ She 
is a woman of about eight-and- 
twenty — discreet and reserved- 
faithful too, I am convinced. Ah ( 
you may conceive how deep was 
my humiliation when I had to 
confess my secret to her! — ^but 
she told me that for some wueks 
previously she had suspected it, 
and yet had scarcely dared har- 
bour the thought which neverthe- 
less amounted- almost to a con- 
viction in her own mind. I told 
her of the frightful outrage to 
which I had been subjected : she 
was shocked and painfully affect- 
ed : embraced me, declaring that 
she would go through fire and 
water to serve me. 1 told her that 
heaven bad sent me a friend in 
you, my dear Mrs. Wilton ; and 
she was infinitely rejoiced at this 
announcement. At present I am 
staying with my aunt the Mar- 
chioness of Sudbury. My father 
and mother, brothers and sister, 
are all upon the Continent.; and 
this is indeed most fortunate, I 
managed to induce my aunt to 
give me a pressing invitation to 
remain with her for a few weeks 
and thus my family did not think 
it at all strange that I should 
remain in England. In a word, 
my secret is unsuspected wiiera 
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guspioion was to bs so niuob 
dreaded; — and now it remains 
for me to pass through the final 
ordeal*” 

The unhappF young lady s 
voice sank into the profoundest 
melancholy as she gave utterance 
to these last words : a half-stifled 
sob too fell upon my ear; and 
even through the veil, which she 
kept down, I could see the tears 
glistening in her eyes. 

“ Eeep up your spirits, dear 
Lady Lucia,’’ I said ; “ and every 
thing shall be done for the best. 

I have a plan settled in my head ; 
and this absence of your family 
from England is most fortunate" 
inasmuch as there is but one 
person now to deceive, instead of 
half’a-dozen to be similarly dealt 
with.’’ 

“And, that one person is my 
aunt, tike Marchioness?” ob- 
served Lady Lucia inquiringly. 

“ Exactly so,” I rejoined.” “Is 
her ladyship very particular ? 
does she keep a close watch 
over you ?> Think you that it 
will be easy or difficult for you 
to leave her for six weeks or so, 
if a very excellent pretext be 
devised for such absence ? ” 

“My aunt has a great idea of the 
strictest propriety, reserve, and 
bashfulness being maintained by 
young ladies,’’ answered Lucia: 
“But having not the slightest 
reason to suspect me of duplicity 
or double-dealing, she would no 
doubt be blinded by any sufficient 
pretext; if it be possible to invent 
one?” 

“Ohl the pretext,” 1 exclaimed, 
“is readily planned. Indeed, I 
have thought over it— I have 
pondered it well — I have consi- 
dered it in all its bearings during 
the two months which. have ela- 
psed since last we met. Tell me, 

- Lady Lucia, at what boarding- 
school were yon eduoated?” 


“At Mrs. Arlington’s at Bath,” 
was the young lady’s response. 

“Very good’’ I went on to ob- 
serve. “Then at Mrs. Arlington’s 
your most intimate school com- 
panion was a certain Catherine 
Rivers— or any other name that 
may suit your purpose better. 
But be it Catherine Rivers. Weil, 
this Catherine Rivers has grown 
up, like yourself — and has mar- 
ried a gentleman high in the 
service of the East India Com- 
pany. She is now Mrs. Wilton. 
Her husband is in India — she 
remains in England on account of 
her health — and she has a beauti- 
ful little place some thirty or 
, forty miles from London; or at 
least so far that the Marchioness 
of Sudbury shall, not be inclined 
to take it into her 'head some fine 
morning to drive over there to 
see her niece. Now, do you begin 
to comprehend me? I write you 
a letter from this beautiful place 
of mine — which, be it understood, 
has yet to be taken: I remind you 
of our former friendship — I recall 
to your recollection the intimacy 
which subsisted between us at 
school — I recapitulate the vows 
and promises we exchanged, to 
the effect that this friendship 
should last for life: I throw in a 
few good-humouredly satirical 
allusions to Mrs. Arlington and 
the teachers — will perhaps a 
harder rap at the French gover- 
ness or the drawing-master. In 
short, I make my letter as natu- 
ral as possible, and give it such 
assemblanoe of truth that when 
you hand it to the Marchioness to 
read, she shall not fox an instant 
suspect it is otherwise than com- 
pletely genuine. Of course I give 
you a most pressing invitation to 
come and pass a few weeks with 
me at my beautiful place; and 
thus, yon see, dear Lady Lucia, 
all that remains for you to do is 
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to persuade your aunt the Mar- 
chioness of Sudbury to permit 
you to pay the visit to your old 
school-fellow*’’ 

‘‘Oh, my dear Mrs. Wilton!” ex- 
claimed Lady Lucia, “how can I 
sufidoiently thank you for all your 
kindness? So much forethought 
and ingenuity added to so much ge- 
nerosity!— and you a stranger too 
to have taken duch compassion 
upon me! Oh, I have no doubt that 
my aunt the Marchioness will be 
completely deceived by such a 
letter as that which you propose 
to write. But you have yet the 
country-house to take and all this 
will occupy time!’* 

“Not a moment shall be lost, 
dear Lady Lucia/’ I answered. 
waited but for your summons to 
bring us together; and pardon me 
for observing that it is your own 
fault if the matter is driven off to 
the last instant. However, now 
that you consent to my plan, I 
will see about the reciuisifce ar- 
rangements at once. There are 
house agents in London who have 
upon their books such a country- 
residence as will suit — small but 
comfortable, and ready furnished. 
Then I will go and see it; and 
while at the place, will write you 
the promised letter so that it may 
bear the local postmark, and thus 
have the most genuine appearance 
in every detail. ’ 

“My dear friend/’ said Lady 
Lucia, in a voice that was mourn- 
ful as well as hesitating and indi- 
cative of embarrassment, “all that 
you propose to do will cost a great 
deal of money; and I am forced to 
confers humiliating though it be, 
that I cannot dispose of suffi* 
oient funds of my own for the 
purpose. As for applying to my 
aunt, she would, wonder where- 
fbre I could possibly need such an 
amount/' 


“Place yourself at ease upon 
this point/' “I said: I have ample 
resources, which you may com”" 
mand; and you can easily repay 
me at some future period accord- 
ing to your convenience-/* for I 
added these words in order to 
save Lady Lucia from as much 
humiliation as possible, and put 
the advances I was about to make 
in the light of a loan instead of a 
gift. 

She again expressed her grati- 
tude, pressing my hand fervently- 
vowing that she should never for- 
get my goodness — and calling me 
her angel-saviour. We then 
separated ; and I proceeded 
at once to a house-agent 
whose ofdce was at no great 
distance from my residence. This 
person had recently distributed 
circulars throughout the neigh- 
bourhood, directing attention to 
his business ; and I had carefully 
studied the details of that prospec- 
tus, because at the time , I had 
already formed my plan on Lady^ 
Lucia’s behalf. I explained my 
requirement to the house-agent : 
namely, a small but genteel and 
comfortably furnished country- 
dwelling at least forty miles from 
London, and to be taken only for 
a term of three months. 

“ I think/’ said Mr. Perkins the 
house-agent, “that I can accom- 
modate you — >and having look- 
ed over his book, he went on to 
observe, “Here is the very thing : 
A neat cottage-residence, situated 
in the midst of a large garden'~ 
genteelly furnished— and with 
every convenience. The family 
has gone abroad for sometime, and 
has left me , discretionary power 
in the letting of the place. An 
elderly couple are in charge of it, 
—•the man serving as the gardener, 
the woman as cook and servant- 
of-all-work. There are parlour 
and dining-ropm — four bed-rooms 
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— i t c h e n — outhouse — and so 
forth. The rent, is marked at fifty 
pounds a-year : and therefore I 
think that for a term of three 
months you will not object, 
ma’am, to pay fifteen guineas f* 

“Certainly not,” I answered ; 
*‘and you shall have the amount 
in advance* But you have omit- 
ted to tell me where the residence 
is situated.” 

“ Ah I to be sure !” ejaculated 
the house-agent. “It is on the 
outskirts of Sittingbourne — a 
town in Kent, on the high road 
between Rochester and Canter- 
bury. And when I bethink me,it is 
exactly forty miles from London 
—neither more nor less. When 
do you wish to take possession 

“I will go and see it to-morrow,” 
was my response; “and if its 
appearance be according to your 
description, I will close with you 
, at once on my return. Here are 
a couple of guineas as an earnest ; 
and if I do not take the premises, 
this little fee shall be your own,” 

The house-agent was satisfied ; 
and inquired what name he should 
write upon the card that would 
have to be presented to the old 
people in charge of the house, 
which he informed me was called 
Jasmine Cottage. I bade him write 
the name of Mrs. Witton ; for it 
was indeed a matter of perfect 
indifference, whether or not he 
subsequently discovered that it 
was not my right name. The 
business was finished, and I 
returned home. 

It was my resolution to depart 
the first thing in the morning fot 
Sittingbourne : but I knew not 
exactly what excuse to make to 
Reginald Portesoue for this jour- 
ney, which would keep me two 
days absent. I had embarked 
heart and soul in the enterprise on 
Lady Lucia’s account : and! I* was 
4^termined to keep her secret 


inviolable. Therefore, I could 
neither mention her name nor say 
anything that might afford the 
least clue to the purpose which I 
had in hand. I could not very 
well pretend that I had received 
an invitation from any female 
friend to pay her a visit, because, 
if so, Reginald would think it 
strange that I did not, in the spirit 
of confidence, show him the letter. 
But an idea struck me. It would 
be unkind towards Lady Lucia to 
do things by halves, and leave her 
to find her way alone to the 
temporary residence that was to 
be taken for her. T therefore 
resolved to Wait at Sittingbourne 
until ^ her arrival. This would 
occasion a prolonged absence from 
Londonrbut the prolonged absence 
itself suggested a befitting excuse 
to be made to Reginald. I had told 
him that my parents dwelt 
in Cheshire : I could now intimate 
to him that it was my desire to 
pay them a visit. I knew that he 
would remonstrate : I was sorry 
to deceive him : but I had under- 
taken something from which I 
could not how retreat — and the 
best must now be made of it. 

He came at the dinner-hour; 
and in the course of the evening, 

I stated that, with his concurrence 
I proposed to set off on the morrow 
to visit my parents. He was 
seized with consternation and 
alarm. I had never entered into 
any family matters with him; and 
he naturally thought that if I once 
returned to my parents, they 
would do their best to keep me 
altogether with them. I however 
succeeded in quitting bife fears, 
by solemnly assuring him that I 
would return at the expiration of 
a week— and likewise by ninting 
that my parents believed me to be 
otherwise situated than what 1 
really was. To be brief, he assent- 
ed: but the evening we passed 
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together was a dull and gloomy 
one, notwithstanding all my 
endeavours to rally my own spirits 
and cheer those of my lover. 

On the following morning, 
Beginald waited to see me o& in 
the post-chaise that was ordered 
for my accommodation. He had 
wished Frances, my maid, to 
accompany me : but I hinted that 
this was impossible, as the irere 
fact of my being so attended 
would prove to my parents that I 
had deceived them as to my 
actual position* Beginald was 
satisfied : we embraced each other 
— I entered the vehicle — and it 
drove rapidly away. But the 
instructions given to the postillion 
by Captain Fortescue, were of 
course calculated to make him 
take a road which I bad not the 
slightest intention of pursuing, 
I was therefore compelled to call 
to him to stop so soon as we were 
at a suitable distance from the 
house; and when I gave him 
counter-irstructions, he stared in 
astonishment. A guinea however 
soon rendered the man satisfied ; 
and proceeding in the direction of 
Westminster Bridge, he urged his 
horses on towards the Kent Road. 

It was a little past one o’clock 
in the afternoon that the post- 
chaise entered the town of Sitting- 
bourfie, and stopped at the prin- 
cipal inn. This town, containing 
about a couple of a thousand in- 
habitants, lies upon the high road 
from London to Dover; indeed the 
road itself constitutes the princi- 
pal street. Alighting at the inn, 
and having partaken of some 
refreshment, I inquired my way to 
Jaamiae Cottage: / and speedily 
reached it. Its outward appear- 
ance, being neat and picturesque, 
fully justified the description giveh 
by the house-agent. It was situat- 
ed on that outskirt of the town 
which ie nearest to Canterbury; 


and stood back about thirty yards 
from the road,— having a large 
garden attached. An old man, 
whom I found to be exceedingly 
deaf, was working in this garden; 
and when I displayed the card, 
he conducted me into the cottage, 
where I found his wife— a respect- 
able, cleanly female, whose age 
bordered upon sixty. Her man- 
ners were respectful and agree- 
able; and I judged her to be oblig- 
ing, as well as discreet, and devoid 
of impertinent curiosity. She 
showed me over the house, the 
interior of which was in all res- 
pects as the agent had described 
it. I accordingly informed the old 
couple— whose name was Bunting 
— that I should take the cottage, 
and that by the same day’s post I 
would write to Mr. Perkins to 
,remit the money and close the 
bargain. The Buntings them 
selves had the power of letting it 
as well as the London agent; 
and there was consequently one 
difSculty in my taking immediate 
possession. I lost no time in 
writing two letters, — one to Per- 
kins, enclosing the sum due for 
the three months’tenure — and the 
other to Lucia. This letter was 
a very long one, and was couched 
in precisely the terms which I had 
explained to her at our last inter- 
view. I took the letters to the 
post myself; as of course I did not 
wish the Buntings to read the 
address on the one written to 
Lady iLucia Calthorpe. 

On the following day I inform- 
ed the woman that I had taken 
the cottage for a Mrs. Richards — 
a friend of mine— who was 
coming thither to pass through 
her confinement. Ideviseji some 
tale about her husband being 
abroad, and the London physi- 
cians having ordered seclusion as 
well as change of air ; and I 
pleased to discover that my flist 
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estimate of Mrs,Bunting s charac- 
ter was a correct one; for she 
exhibited no impertinent curiosity 
— while, at the same time, she 
evidently put implicit faith in 
whatsoever I told her. I allowed 
her, to make all requisite purchas- 
es— was lavish with the money I 
placed in her hands — and not over 
rigid in examining her account; 
and though I found her scrupu- 
lously honest, yet the confidence. 
I appeared to be so ingenuously 
reposing in her evidently flatter- 
ed and pleased the old woman. 

The return of post brought no 
letter from Lady Luoia-~"a cir- 
cumstance at which I was both 
astonished and alarmed. I thought 
that in any case— even supposing 
her aunt would not permit her to 
accept my invitation — she would 
have been sure to write. Indeed 
I knew not w;hat to think— but 
encouraged myself with the idea 
that the following morning’s post 
could not fail to bring me an 
answer. During the day I caused 
everything to be purchased which 
1 beUeved circulated to adminis- 
ter to the comforts of Lady Lucia: 
I still acted as if they were no 
doubt as to her making her ap- 
pearance — for 1 did not wish her 
to come and find the place un- 
prepared for her reception. 

I was sitting in the parlour bet- 
ween nine and ten o’clock in the 
evening, endeavouring to beguile 
my loneliness— and I may even 
add, the melancholy which it in- 
spired — ^when the sounds of an 
equipage stopping at the garden- 
gate, reached my ears. It was a 
beautiful evening ; and I hurried 
forth to welcome Lady Lucia— 
for she I felt assured it must be. 
And Lady Lucia it was— who, 
attended by her maid, had arrived 
in a post..ohaise. She ^ore a thick 
veil, which she kept over her 
countenance as I assisted tQ 

*0 


alight from the vehicle ; nor did 
she raise that veil as she threw 
herself into my arms. Her maid 
lingered behind to pay the postil- 
lion; while I conducted Lucia 
into the parlour — ^Mrs. Bunting 
following, to receive any instruc- 
tions which the presence of my 
expected friend might render 
necessary. 

“ Get supper ready,” I said, 

“ with the least possible delay : 
for Mrs. Richards^ I added, em- 
phasizing the name, so as at once 
to make Lucia aware of tfle deno- 
mihation I had selected for her, 
“doubtless needs refreshment 
after her journey.” 

“ Now, my dear friend,’* she 
said hastily, and trembling all 
over with nervous excitement as 
she literally clung to my arm, 
nothing but some tea — ^and that 
I will take in my bed-room. Pray 
conduct me up to it at once 
Mrs. Bunting hurried off to the 
kitchen to make the tea, and 
Lucia, without ojBfering to lift her 
veil, followed me up to the best 
bed-chamber, which I had caused 
to be prepared for her reception. 
Thep having colsed and looked 
the door, she lifted her veil— 
again embraced me, pouring forth 
her gratitude in the most feryid 
strain. She next proceeded to take 
off her bonnet and shawl; and in 
a hurried and excited manner, 
asked, “How many domestics 
are there in che place?*’ 

“Only the elderly woman whom 
you have seen— and her husband, 
who acts as gardener, I knew 
that you purposed to bring your 
maid; and I thought that no other 
servant would be necessary.’ ^ ^ 
“Exoellentr ejaculated Lucia, 
with an air of considerable relief, 
“But that woman — ’ 

“ Discreet — trustwortby*’- and 
without the slighest impertinent 
ppriosity/ I responded. 
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“Nothing can be better!” said 
Lucia, still farther relieved. ‘T 
have given Maria the fullest in- 
stiuctions bow to act; and I must 
trust to you, my dear friend, to 
tell some tale to that old couple, 
so that they will not think my 
conduct extraordinary— or at all 
events, whatever they may think 
they will not go gossiping about 
it;» 

“But, my dear Lady Lucia — 
No! I must call you Mrs. Ri- 
chards, even when we are alone to- 
gether, for fear of in an-advertent 
mention of your real name in the 
presence of the Buntings.” 

“Oh, but I never mean to have 
them in my presencel’’ at once 
exclaimed Lady Lucia, “I have 
told Maria that she is to bring me 
up all my meal — ’’ 

“That of course she can do,’* I 
-answered, “if you do not choose 
to be served in the parlour.*^ 

“Not for worlds!” cried Lucia, 
“you do not think, my dear Mrs. 
Wilton, that I would* let the 
people of the house see my face. 
Good heavens, no!” 

I now comprehended wherefore 
the veil bad been so scrupulously 
kept down — and why Lucia had 
locked the door. 

“But, my dear friend,” I said 
“you will have to remain here a 
couple of months; and during that 
interval it is altogether impossi- 
ble you can bury yourself in your 
bed«chamber. 

“Is there much of a garden to 
the house?” inquired her lady- 
ship: “I mean at the back of it — 
and which is not overlooked by 
other dwellings?” 

“Yes-^darge garden, surround- 
ed by a very high hedge, and 
in no way overlooked,’* 

“Then I can occasionally take 
exercise there, of an evening, 
with my veil 


“But this conduct on your part”, 
I suggested, “will only excite 
the very suspicious which you 
ought to be so anxious to avoid.” 

“Oh!** exclaimed Lucia, who 
appeared to have every detail of 
her conduct during her sojourn 
at Jasmine Cottage marked out 
and settled beforehand; it is by far 
better to risk suspicion and con- 
jecture — which, after all, can only 
be of the vaguest and dimmest 
quality — than to incur positive 
dangers by letting my face be 
seen, thereby standing the chance 
of future recognition.” 

‘You certainly shall have your 
own way in everything^” I an- 
swered : t”but when the crisis 
comes — the medical attendant—” 

*T shall be veiled, and the room 
shall be darkened,” was lady 
Lucia’s quick and ready response. 
“Ah my dear friend !’* she added, 
in an excited manner, “ pray do 
not endeavour to after my plans ! 
I should never be enabled to go 
forth into the world again, if I 
stood the chance of being recog- 
nised by those who could point a 
finger at me. Maria is trust* 
worthy — you would not betray 
me — and the villain Rockingham 
is not likely to make a boast of 
his fiendish atrocity — these last 
words being uttered with a deep 
concentrated bitterness, so that it 
was evident enough the young 
lady entertained not one particle 
of love — ^but, on the contrary, a 
burning, rancorous hate, towards 
the father of the babe which she 
bore in her bosom. 

“I again assure you, my dear 
Mrs. Richards,” I said, “ that 
everything shall be conducted and 
arranged just as you think fit. I 
am here to help, and not to coerce 
you to befriend, and not to grieve 
or annoy. But I scarcely expect- 
ed you to-night. How was it that 
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you did not favour me with a 
single line ” 

“Oh, my dear friend !’’ cried 
Lucia, embracing me : “pray for- 
give that seeming neglect— do not 
think me ungrateful-make allow- 
ances for the dreadful excitement, 
the torture and anguish of mind, 
which I have undergone !’’ 

“I do, I do! No apologies are 
necessary. Had you any difficul- 
ty.” I asked, “in persuading your 
aunt to allow yo^ to accept the 
invitation ?” 

“None at all,” responded Lucia, 
“Your letter was so admirable 1 
Nothing could be more graphic 
than the style in which you re- 
called to mind those feigned 
schoolday reminiscences. Really 
you possess great talent: you 
ought to write a novel.” 

*‘At all events.’’ I observed, not 
thinking the compliment a very 
delicate nor considerate one, “I 
plunged headlong into that tissue 
of fabrications for your sake.” 

“Heavens 1 do not take offence, 
my dear friend,” cried Lucia 
earnestly, as she seized my hand 
in both her own. “I did not mean 
to say anything unkind or un- 
feeling. I know you have done 
much for me — far more than I can 
ever repay 1” 

At this moment there was a 
knock at the door, and Lucia, 
hastily snatching up her veil, 
threw it over her head, exclaim- 
ing in affright, “Oh, if that should 
not be Maria !’’ 

“I will see and I hastened 
to open the door: but it was Maria, 
bearing the tea-tray, with which 
she entered. She was, as Lady 
Lucia had described her, a woman 
of about eight-and-twently, and 
with the appearance bf discretion 
and reserve. She was by no 
means good-looking, but genteel 
and dressed with great neatness. 
■She g^zed somewhat har^ at me 


fora moment — no doubt to dis- 
cover whether I also was trust- 
worthy, and whether by my looks 
I might be taken as a real friend 
of her mistress. She was appa- 
rently satisfied on these points, 
and spoke most civilly when 1 
had occasion to say something to 
her. I had made up my mind to 
stay three more days at Jasmine 
Cottage, for two reasons : in the 
first place that Lucia might not 
be consigned to a too sudden lone- 
liness after her arrival there — 
and in the second place, that I 
might prolong my absence from 
London sufficiently to keep Regi- 
nald in the belief that I had 
really been into Cheshire to see 
my parents. 

For the three clear days that I 
thus remained at the cottage after 
Lucia’s arrival, she pursued the 
exact line of conduct which she 
bad previously marked out. She 
took all her meals in her bed- 
room, the door of which she kept 
looked— only opening it on recog 
nising the voice of either myself 
or her maid. In the evening, when 
it was quite dusk, she put on a 
thick veil and walked for an hour 
in the garden, but keeping the 
while entirely in the shade of the 
high hedge which enclosed the 
rearward end of the grounds. I 
took an opportunity to hint to 
Mis. Bunting that my friend 
Mrs. Richards had her peoulari- 
ties; but I begged the good woman 
to humour them as much as pos- 
sible. With much evident since- 
rity, she expressed her willing- 
ness to do so— adding that it was 
her place to obey, without asking 
questions or troubling herself as 
to motives. 

When the morning for my 
departure arrived, lAdy Lucia 
Caltho^e inquired if I had seen 
or retained a medical attendant, 
as well as a nurse for the expect- 
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ed infant ? I said that I had as 
yet done neither ; for that I was 
fearful of anticipating any ar- 
rangements which she herself 
might think fit to make. She beg- 
ged meto take this additional trou- 
ble on myself ; and I consented. 

“Bat remember,'* I observed, 
“if you have a nurse, she will re- 
quire to be in the room with 
you ” 

“Not with me 1” responded 
Lady Lucia,quickly. “Maria alone 
shall be my attendant. But if the 
child leaves — and I hope it will 

* not.” she added slowly but em- 
phatically, “the nurse must take 
care of it in another room. Hea- 
vens knows I shall never wish to 
see its face !” 

I was shocked at the manner in 
which she thus spoke'; and my 
good opinion of her sank consi- 
derably. 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Wilton, she 
cried, with some degree of bitter- 
ness* “I dare say you think me 
very cruel and hard-hearted ; 
but only put yourself in my 
place — — ” 

“On that subject,*’ I interrupted 
her, “we will not converse. I am 
now going to see the medical 
attendant — and likewise a nurse, 
whom Mrs, Bunting had recom- 
mended.6ut there is one thing that 
1 ought to ask you, and on which 
you have no doubt duly reflected. 
If the child lives, what arrange- 
ments do you purpose—’’ 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Lucia, a dark 
shade lowering on her beautiful 
countenance; this is indeed some- 
thing onyrhich .1 have scarcely 
thought— on which I have not 
dared to think— yet relative to 
which I have longed to speak to 
' you. What am I to do ? You are 

• my guardian genius : and I will 
follow your advice. 'My father 

' allows me two hundred guineas a 
year for my clothes, jewels, and 


pocket money. My milliner’s and 
jeweller’s bill absorb nearly the 
whole amount of my income ; but 
I might perhaps manage to spare 
such a thing as twenty pounds a 
year. Of course, you know, I hope 
to marry well some day or ano* 
ther : and then perhaps I shall 
have more funds at my command.* 

Lady Lucia spoke in a strain 
alike so selfish and unfeeling, that 
my opinion of her was still farther 
damaged: but yet, considering the 
cruel circumstances of her posi- 
tion, I did not choose to let her 
perceive that I was thus shocked 
and wounded by all she said. 

“Twenty pounds a-year;” I 
observed, “ would no doubt be 
sufficient, during the child’s in- 
fancy to induce some poor person 
to take care of it.” 

“ Ah, my dear Mrs. Wilton,” 
exclaimed Lucia, “ you have now 
comforted and consoled me by this 
assurance. You are going to 
leave me to-day : bpl you have 
promised me to return at the time 
when the crisis arrives — and then, 
if the babe should live, you will 
be good enough to carry out the 
arrangements which you have 
suggested.’’ 

Having promised to do so, I 
hastened forth to see the medical 
man and the nurse, both of whom 
were recommended by Mrs. Bun- 
ting. I gave them each retaining 
fees— hinted that my friend Mrs. 
Richards was a lady of peculiar 
habits — and begged that they 
would not attempt to call upon 
her until the moment came at 
wbicbtheir services were required, 
when they would be duly sum- 
moned. A medical man is always 
discreet in such cases ; and the 
old nurse was rendered, so by the 
liberality of the amount I placed 
in her hand. They of course both 
suspected that it was a case of a 
young lady retiring temporarily 
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from the world to conceal her 
frailty ; but they offered no com- 
ment on the matter. 

The time occupied in these 
visits j and the delay which oc* 
ourred ere I succeeded in finding 
Mr. Hindley, the surgeon, at 
h6me, absorbed the entire morn- 
ing and a considerable portion of 
the afternoon. Lady Lucia dined 
at five o’clock and besoughfc me to 
remain to partake of this repast 
with her — a reQ.uest which I could 
not find it in my heart to refuse. 
But still I was resolved to reach 
home that evening : and therefore 
ordered the post-chaise to be in 
readiness at seven o’clock. As 
the hour for departure drew near, 

I said to Lucia, ‘"You are in my 
house, you know, and must accept 
my hospitalities just as if I re- 
mained here to dispense them. 
Pardon me therefore, if I give 
you the trouble of making the re- 
^.uisite outlays for the household:” 
—and. I placed a considerable 
sum of money upon the table.’* 
You are determined to have 
your own way, my dear Mrs. 
Wilton,*’ said Lucia, with a smile. 

** I never shall be able to express 
my gratitude sufSciently— ” 

** Not another word upon this 
subject/’ I rejoined, ‘‘ When the . 
crisis is approaching, you will 
write me a note, directed to the 
post-office in Cavendish Street, as 
before— and in a few hours I will 
be with you,” - 

The post-chaise was waiting — 
Lucia embraced me with every 
appearance of true sisterly affec- 
tion— and 1 took my departure. 
During the drive back tc .the me- 
tropolis I could soarce^^ think of 
anything else than of ^ose little 
incidents which had so much de- 
preciated Lady Lucia Qalthorp© 
in my opinion. 1 felt that, no 
matter how grievous the wrong 
^ she had suffered at the hands of 


Horace Rockingham — ^no matter 
how tremendous was the outrage 
which in its consequences had 
reduced her to her present pain- 
ful, embarrassing, and even peri- 
lous position — there was some- 
thing shocking in the thought that 
she was prepared to visit her 
bitter rancour upon the innocent 
babe tbat in a short time would 
see the light. It was no longer 
possible to conceal from myself 
that there was a large amount of 
cool-blooded callousness and sel- 
fish heartlessness in the composi- 
tion of Lady Lucia’s character ; 
so that I began to suspect the 
sincerity of those vows of .eternal 
gratitude, sisterly love, and im- 
perishable affection which she 
hadso profusely lavished uponme. 
However, I had embarked in the 
enterprise — heaven knows with 
what true sympathy, and with 
what compassionating motives ! 
—and I was determined to pursue 
the same generosity unto the end. 

I have already said that the 
town of Sittingbourue is exactly 
forty miles from London ; and as 
the post-chaise travelled only at 
the rate of ten miles an hour, 
there being many steep hills to 
ascend — it was eleven o’clock 
before the vehicle entered the 
southern part of the metropolis: 
Either in ignorance of the nearest 
cut, or else conceiving it to be a 
better route, the postillion took 
the Waterloo Road instead of the 
W estminster; and we thus had to 
pass Waterloo Bridge. We wete 
at about the middlo of the bridge, 
when the postillion— with a sud- 
den ejaculation of horror, which 
plainly reached my ears — drew in 
his horses abruptly, and sprang 
to the ground. Startled from the 
deep reverie in which T wag 
plunged, and galyanised with the 
sudden .apprehension tbat some 
acoidenihad ocouxTed, 1 looked 
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forth from the window. Never 
shall I forget the scene which at 
that instant met my view! A 
female was standing on the para- 
pet of the bridge : the light of the 
nearest lamp streamed full upon 
her countenance — it was of a 
deadly whiteness— the features na- 
turally of exQ.uisito beauty, wore 
the imprint of utter despair : the 
raven darkness of her tresses 
threw out the ghastliness of that 
countenance into airelief perfectly 
hideous and appalling. It was but 
for a single instant that I thus 
caught a glimpse of her: but the 
recognition was immediate* It 
flashed to me like an inspiration; 
and as the name of Caroline Sye- 
mour was about to thrill forth 
from my lips, she gave one wild 
cry and disappeared from my 
view. Ohi that cry I — it was so 
rending — so piercing, so penetrat- 
ing in its ineffable anguish and 
utter despair, that it swept 
through my brain with all the 
excruciating poignancy of a 
barbed arrow. The wretched 
being had plunged into the dark 
waters of the Thames which 
flowed beneath the arches the 
Waterloo Bridge. 

The postillion made a bound 
towards the parapet, to clutch at 
the garments of the unfortunate 
girl: but he was too late — ^his 
humane intention was frustrated. 
Opening the door of the carriage 
I sprang forth in all the wild 
bewilderment and horrified alarm 
which such a terrific scene was 
but too well calculated to iuspire- 
Three or four foot-passengers 
were quickly on the same spot: 
they, as well as the postillion, 
sprang upon the parapet; but from 
their ejaculations I learnt that 
nothing was to be seen. 

*‘The tide is running out!** cried 
one: and we all rushed across to 
the opposite side of the bridge. 


We beheld— through the glim- 
mering light which, when it is 
not the dark wintry season, rests 
upon the bosom of the water — a 
dark object moving rapidly: it 
was a boat shooting over the 
surface. It stopped: — the voices 
of two men who were in it now 
reached our ears: they were speak- 
ing quickly and with evident 
excitement — but we could not 
hear what they said. 

‘'There!” cried one of the 
spectators, “they have got her! 
they are dragging her into the 
boat!” 

“Heaven be thankedl” I mur- 
mured audibly. 

“Ah! ma’am,” said another of 
the bystanders, “it will be a 
miracle, though, if the poor 
creature comes out alive. She 
most likely dashed against the 
side of the bridge, or one of the 
abutments, in her fall. But the 
boat is pulling rapidly towards 
the bank! Let’s go and see ” 

I bade the postillion follow with 
the chaise — while I sped onward 
in company with those who, 
together with myself, had been 
spectators of the scene. W® reach- 
ed the extremity of the bridge 
nearest the Strand; and in a few 
moments the two boatmen were 
bearing their inanimate burthen 
up the steps. Tlio answers they 
gave to our hasty and excited .. 
question were more cheering than 
1 had anticipated: the unfortu- 
nate young woman lived, though 
she was still in a state of 
unoousciousness; and so far as 
they could judge, she had received 
no injury from concussion with 
the masonry. 

“What is to be done with her?” 
asked some one. 

**Take her to the workhouse/’ 
suggested another, 

“No— the hospital,” cried a 
third. 
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“No — the station-house, ’’ejacu- 
lated a forth. 

“Nothing of the sort!” said I* 
interposing amongst these hur- 
riedly offered suggestions. “Let 
her be home to the nearest tavern 
or coffee-house; and I will pay all 
expenses. I will likewise reward 
you,” I continued, specially ad- 
dressing these words to the boat- 
men, “for your humane beha. 
viour.’’ 

Those who had previously given 
such heartless recommendations 
now expressed their admiration 
of my conduct: and I followed the 
boatmen, who bore their inani- 
mate burthen to a coffee-house at 
no great distance: 1 accompanied 
them up to a chamber, to which 
the land-lady, on hearing that she 
was to be well paid, led the way. 
lix a few minutes a medical man — 
whom one of the spectators had 
run to fetch made his appearances: 
restoratives were administered — 
all proper attentions were shown- 
and the unfortunate girl began to 
recover slowly. I dismissed the 
boatmen with a liberal reward, 
and sat down by the side of the 
bed, in which, with the landlady’s 
help, I had placed Oarolino 
Seymour, —her saturated apparel 
being taken off, and warm night- 
garments being readily forthcom- 
ing from the mistress ot the 
coffee-house. The surgeon like- 
wise remained; and when Caroline 
at length opened her large dark 
eyes, she gazed with a dim and 
dreamy vacancy around, evident- 
ly wondering where she was. 

“She is now out of all danger,” 
whispered the surgeon to me; and 
as I saw that he was in a hurry 
to take his departure (for he was 
in full dress), as if summoned from 
the midst of some friends whom 
he was entertaining, I placed a 
fee in his bands. He.gave certain 


instructions, and retired,— promis- 
ing to call in the morning. 

It was while the landlady had 
gone down-stairs to procure some- 
thing which the medical man bad 
ordered, that Caroline Seymour, 
now sufficiently recovered to be 
enabled to commence the collec- 
tion of her ideas, turned her eyes 
towards me. My presence ap- 
peared to give a vivid impulse to 
the recollections which for the 
few minutes previously had only 
been sluggishly reviving: a light 
sprang up into her eyes — she 
gazed upon me with increasing 
meaning in her looks; and when 
reoogntion was complete, she 
murmured with a sort of convul- 
sive movement which shook the 
very bed under her, “Good hea- 
vens, Miss Lambertl’’ 

Her eyes closed suddenly, and 
she fainted. 1 could not under- 
stand the meaning of this excite- 
ment on her part — nor wherefore 
it should be abruptly followed 
by a relapse into unconscious- 
ness. I was not even previously 
aware the she knew nde by sight. 
But I did not pause to ponder 
on these things: I hastened to ad- 
minister restoratives; and the 
landlady soon came back to the 
chamber Fearing my presence 
would again be calculated to pro- 
duce that incomprehensible ex- 
citement on the part of the poor 
girl, I resolved to take my depart- 
ure. 

“Heave her in your charge,’’ 
said I, placing ample funds in the 
landlady’s hand. “ When she 
recovers she will doubtless ask 
whether she saw Miss I-ambert by 
the side of the bed. You can tell 
her that it was so: but if she 
displays any terror, excitement, or 
suspense, give her to understand 
that I entertain nothing but 
friendly and sympathizing feel- 
ings towMds her. Let her want 
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for nothing ; and I will see her 
again tO“ morrow/’ 

As Catherine was now recover- 
ing, I hastened mv departure — 
entered the post-chaise, which was 
waiting at the door — and was 
driven to my residence in Sloane 
Street, wondering the whole time 
what could have driven Caroline 
Seymour to that desperate attempt 
at suicide, and sincerely hoping 
that no ill conduct on my 
brother’s part could have led to 
such a catastrophe. It was with 
difficulty that I composed my 
features sufficiently to banish 
from them the mingled horror and 
dismay which Ifelt that the occur- 
rence had left thereon, T did not 
wish Reginald Portescue to know 
what had happened — because be 
would naturally wonder how it 
was I came by Waterloo Bridge, 
which was in quite a different 
direction from that whence I 
ought to have travelled, if really 
returning from Cheshire. The 
instant the chaise stopped, I called 
the postillion to the window, 
desiring him to say nothing in the 
presence of my domestics of the 
incident of the bridge nor of the 
way which we had come; and my 
injunction had all the more 
weight in consequence of the 
golden fee with which it was 
backed* Reginald speedily hasten- 
ed forth from the house; and in 
a few moments I was clasped in 
his arms. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

CAROLINE SEYMOUR. 

C APTAIN Portescue was on 
guard the following day; he was 
therefore compelled to leave me 
immediately after a somewhat 
early breakfast ; and I was com- 
plete mistress of my time. Bet-- 


ween eleven and twelve in the 
forenoon I issued forth by myself, 
to take a conveyance to the coffee- 
house where I had left Caroline 
Seymour. As I was proceeding 
along the street, I bethought me 
of stepping into the house-agent’s 
to inquire if he had received the 
remittance safely from Sitting* 
bourne, as he had not sent the 
usual acknowledgment in the 
shape of a receipt. I entered the 
office; and the moment Mr. 
Perkins saw me, he exclaimed “ I 
have a thousand apologies to 
offer, ma’am, for not transmitting 
a receipt by return of post :but I 
was called out of town within the 
very hour that I had the pleasure 
of seeing you— and I only came 
back yesterday evening/* 

While he was speaking, my 
looks accidentally fell upon a 
plan of a house and estate which 
lay spread open upon the desk be- 
fore him — for it was to his private 
office that I had been shown by 
the clerk. It was a very large 
plan ; and the name at the bottom 
was in bold letters of Indian ink. 
Let the reader conceive how I 
started, and what myriads of 
conflicting emotions were in an 
instant excited in my mind, when 
I read these words — The Haw- 
thorn Estate, Cheshire/* 

“Perhaps you happen to know 
the property, ma’am ?” said Mr. 
Perkins, perceiving how I was 
suddenly agitated, 

“Yes — I know something of it^ — 
I have been in Cheshire/’ I stam- 
mered out : but speedily recover- 
ing my self-possession, I said in a 
more collected manner* “Is it pos- 
sible that the estate to be sold V* 
“Well, .between you and me 
ma’-am,’’ replied the agent, “it is 
to be disposed of by public or by 
private contract, no matter which; 
and it was into Cheshire that I 
, was so suddenly sent on that very 
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same afternoon that you were 
here a week back.*’ 

At this moment the clerk enter- 
ed, and said, "‘If you please, sir, 
young Mr. Rockingham wishes to 
speak to you. He is in a very 
great hurry, and will not detain 
you above a few minutes.” 

“ 1 am in no hurry,’* I said to 
the agent. “By all means go and 
attend to your business. T will 
waite here* — for as the reader may 
suppose, I had no inclination to 
encounter the detested Horace 
Rockingham. 

“Well, ma’am, *’said Mr. Perkins, 
“if you would have kindness to 
sit down and wait a few minutes 
I shall be very much obliged — 
then addressing his clerk, he add- 
ed, “Tell Mr. Rockingham I will 
come to him immediately.’* 

The house-agent courteously 
placed a chair for my accommoda- 
tion, and followed his clerk . into 
the front oflSce. Between the 
room in which I remained, and 
that front office there was door 
the upper half of which was of 
ground-glassiso that without being 
seen, I could overhear all that was 
said in that office. 

“I wish to speak to you alone, 
Mr;- Perkins,’’ observed Horace 
Rockingham, the moment the 
house-agent made his appearance. 

“I am very sorry, sir,” was the 
response, “that I cannot imme- 
diately ask you into my private 
room : for a lady is there upon 
business. But my clerk shall step 
out — and it does happen that I 
have a little business for him to 
do in the nedghbourhood. “Take 
this letter, Robert/ He added, 
now speaking to his clerk, “and 
wait for the reply.” 

There was a brief pause, during 
which I heard the outer door of 
the front office open and shut — 
after which the conversation bet- 
21 


ween Horace Rockingham and 
the house-agent was renewed. 

“My father has sent me, Mr. 
Perkins,” said Horace, who spoke 
in a quick excited manner, “to 
see you without delay. You are 
to do nothing about the estate 
until you hear more—” 

“But have you brought a letter 
Mr. Rockingham, to that effect 
from Mr. Fleming, the lawyer?” 

“No — my father was hurrying 
off to him,” answered Horace, 
“to tell him that something had 
transpired — ” 

“But, my dear sir,’’ interrupted 
Mr. Perkins, “just look for a 
moment how the matter stands — 
and you will see that I am not a 
free agent. Your father owes Mr. 
Fleming’s clients one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds — ” 
“Oh, those accursed specula- 
tions,” interjected Horace bitter- 
ly, “which created the debt!” 

With them, my dear sir, I have 
nothing 3o do,” resumed Perkins. 
“What are the facts? Your 
father gives Mr. Fleming a power 
of sale over his Cheshire estates: 
the creditors press for the money 
— and Mr. Fleming sends me 
down in a tremendous hurry to 
look at the property and receive 
the plans from your ‘ father’s 
bailiff. You know how I was 
hastened off, and how peremptory 
my instructions were — ” 

“ -But you only got back last 
night,” interrupted Horace, In a 
tone of remonstrance: “and you* 
surely do not mean to take steps 
at once?” 

“Mr, Rockingham,’* said Per“" 
kins, “my orders were that the 
very instant of my return 1/ was 
to lose no time in drawing up the 
requisite advertisements and in- 
serting them in the newspapers. 
Those advertisements will be 
drawn up to-day and will be sent 
this evening to all the papens# so 
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as to appear to-morrow morning. 
You have therefore several hours 
before you. Go and obtain Mr. 
Fleming’s written authority for 
me to suspend these proceedings; 
and of course I obey. Otherwise 
I, cannot/* 

“Very good I I will be off at 
once>” exclaimed Rockingham. 
“For heaven’s sake let nothing 
ooze out in the meantime: it 
would be ruinous to my father s 
hopesl” 

“Am I to understand, then,” 
inquired Mr. Perkins, “that there 
is any chance of an amicable 
settlement, and that the estates 
will not be brought to the ham- 
mer ?*’ 

“Every chance f*’ rejoined 
Horace, who, by his voice, was 
evidently in a state of feverish 
excitement. “Look you, Mr. 
Perkins—I don’t mind telling you 
exactly how the affair stands ; so 
that you may perceive the vital 
importance of keeping the thing 
strictly secret for the present. My 
father was introduced yesterday 
to old Seymour — ” 

“ Ah I the wealthy capitalist ? 
ejaculated Perkins. “But he is a 
hard-fisted miser, and by no 
means likely to apart with his 
money except on the very best 
security.’" 

“Well, and that security he 
will have,” continued Horace. 
“Two friends .of my father, to 
whom he has privately revealed 
his difficulties, will be his security 
to old Obadiah Seymour for one 
hundred thousand pounds; and 
that sum will of course satisfy 
the creditors, who will not press 
for the immediate payment of the 
remaining fifty thousand/’ 

“Ahl this looks well/* remarked 
Perkins, “if it can be carried out. 
But I repeat, old Seymour is un- 
commonly shrewd and cunning; 
and if he thought your father was 


in difficulties, he would never lend 
the money/’ 

“That is the very reason why 
the affair about the estates must 
be kept so quiet,’’ continued Ho- 
race. “Old Seymour asked for a 
mortgage: but he was given to 
understand that my father could 
not possibly do such a thing, as it 
would get abroad and he would 
consider himself altogether dis- 
honoured. It has been represented 
to Mr. Seymour that my father, 
having an excellent speculation 
in view, wishes for this 
amount — “ 

“Well, well — I understand,’* 
interrupted Perkins. “Nothing 
shall transpire from my office. Go 
you quick and get Mr. Fleming’s 
written authority for me to stop 
the proceedings — and I of course 
obey. You say your father has 
gone to Mr. Fleming’s?’’ 

“Yes — to tell him that he has 
every prospect of obtaining one 
hundred thousand pounds in the 
course of a day or two; and it is 
well known that Mr. Fleming’s 
clients will be ^satisfied with that 
amount, \giving farther time for 
the payment of the balance. ' 

“Then of, course/’ observed 
Perkins, "they will still retain 
the power of sale over the estate 
to the extent of that balance?” 

“Oh, of course!” answered 
Horace; “and that is the real 
reason, you understand, why my 
father cannot execute another 
mortgage for the money which 
Mr. Seymour is to advance. It 
will give my father time to turn 
himself round ; and some lucky 
hit will re-establish his' fortunes.’’ 

“Well, I hope you may succeed” 
said Mi^ Perkins: “for though 
it will be a good thing out of my 
pocket, yet I am not a man who 
wishes to see a family plunged 
into ruim I only ip my duty, Mr. 
Rockingham; and if you found 
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me just now a little peremptory, 
it is because my instructions are 
of the most imperious character. 
But why' does no! your father ex- 
plain his affairs candidly to Mr- 
Seymour and get him to advance 
the whole hundred and fifty thou- 
sand thereby taking the place of 
those who now ‘hold the power of 
sale over the estate?’* 

“Because Obadiah Seymour 
cannot advance more than the 
hundred thousand at this present 
moment,” answered Horace; and 
because, even if he could, he 
would not — as you are well aware 
that the depreciation of landed 
property in Cheshire has reduced 
the estate below the value of the 
full amount. ^*Why, what do you 
think it would fetch at the ham- 
mer?” 

“Scarcely a hundred and twenty 
thousand,*’ responded Perkins, 

“Well, then, you see,” exclaim- 
ed Horace, “that, my father is 
playing the best game that can 
be played under circumstances. 
So not a word, my dear Mr. Per- 
kins I And now I am off to Mr, 
Fleming’s at once, I will be 
with you again in a couple of 
hours.” 

I beard the outer door open 
and shut with considerable rapi- 
dity ; and almost immediately 
afterwards Mr. Perkins rejoined 
me in the inner office, I had taken 
up the newspaper, which I was 
affecting to read when he thus 
reappeared : and my countenance 
betrayed not that I had been 
Ustening to a discourse so closely 
interesting persons whom I knew 
so well,” 

“I am afraid, ma am,” said Mr* 
Perkins, **that I have kept y ou 
, waiting longer than I promised,*’ 

“Ob, do not mention it, “ I said. 
There is a review of a most inter- 
esting book in .this morning's 


paper ; and I had quite forgotten 
how time was passing.** 

“I will give you the receipt at 
once/* said the house-agent; and, 
sitting down to his desk he drew 
up the acknowledgment for the 
money which I had remitted to 
him. He expressed a hope that 
I had found the cottage equal to 
my expectations. I answered in 
the affirmative, and took my 
leave. 

How singular was the coinci- 
deuce that I should have thus been 
accidentally rendered a listener 
to a conversation revealing all 
the desperate shifts to which the 
Rockinghams were put to save 
their property — all the desperate 
hopes, too, which they entertain- 
ed of rebuilding the colossal for** 
tunes which unlucky speculations 
had almost levelled to the groundl 
What emotions had been excited 
in my bosom as I glanced at the. 
plan of that estate which con-' 
tained the village where I had 
lived for so many years, and 
where I had known so much un- 
happiness. But that name of 
Seymour I — here again was a sin- 
gular coincidence. I was contem- 
plating a visit to an unfortunate 
girl of the name of Seymour ; and 
that same name had been again 
introduced to my knowledge, but 
in connexion with a money- 
lender. 

Such were the reflections which 
passed through ray mind as I was 
borne in a hackney-coach from 
the neighbourhood of Sloane 
Street to the coffee-house in the 
vicinage of Waterloo Bridge. On 
alighting at the private door of 
the house, I at once inquired of 
the female servant who, gave me 
admittance, how the patient was? 
I learnt that she was out of all 
danger-— that she had enjoyed 
several hours of uninterrupted 
repose-^that her. mind appeared 
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comparatively tranquil — that the 
doctor had been, and that his opi- 
nion was completely favourable 
as to her recovery from the effects 
of her attempted suicide. I as- 
cended towards the chamber 
which Caroline Seymour occu- 
pied, and encountered the land- 
lady on the stairs. From her lips 
I received a repetition of the par- 
ticulars just gathered from the 
domestic, — together with a few 
additional details. 

‘The poor creature,” said the 
landlady, “did put to me the 
question which you fancied she 
mightask : and when I told her 
that it was really a young lady 
named Miss Lambert whom she 
had seen, and who had done 
everything for her, she gave away 
to the wildest grief, — declaring 
that she was unworthy of so much 
goodness at your hands — ^that she 
had behaved very wickedly to- 
wards you~and that she should 
never dare look you in the face 
again. Of course I did not under- 
stand what she meant : neither 
did I ask. I said ail I could do 
to console her —and I succeeded. 
This morning she awoke compa- 
ratively calm : she has slept again 
a little : and now she is awake, 
and fully prepared to receive you. 
Indeed, Miss Lambert, her mind 
seems to have taken a turn; and 
she is anxious for your coming.’’ 

“ You had better, perhaps, go up 
and tell her I am here,” I said. 
“ It may save her some little 
excitement,’’ 

The landlady hastened to exe- 
cute my orders~while I remained 
on the stairs; and during the few 
minutes of her absence I wonder- 
ed what Caroline Seymour could 
possible have done to fill her with 
so much remorse in respect to 
me. The only conjecture I could 
form, was that she had behaved 
111 towards my brother, and there- 


fore considered that I should take 
her conduct as offensive to my- 
self. 

“You can go up now, miss/’ 
said the landlady, as she re-ap- 
peard. '“The poor creature is 
anxious to see you. You had bet- 
ter go alone, 

1 ascended to the chamber, and 
as 1 entered I put on a smiling 
and encouraging look, at the same 
time giving utterance to some 
sympathizing words, — so as at 
once to convince the unfortunate 
creature that I was by no means 
incensed against her. I will here 
pause for a moment to observe 
that she was eminently beauti- 
ful : her countenance was now 
very pale— but that pallor only 
rendered her all the more inter- 
esting ; and she looked as if she 
were recovering from a long and 
painful illness. She had hair of 
raven darkness, and of extraordi-* 
nary luxuriance ; her eyes also 
dark, were large, and wore now a 
soft pensive expression. Her 
features were small and classi- 
cally chiselled : her teeth were 
of pearly whiteness. Her figure, 
though slight, was of symmetri*- 
cal proportions : it was not tall— 
but, as I recollected her appear- 
ance at the Opera, it was replete 
with elegance and grace. There 
was an air of superiority, or at 
least of gentility .about her : and 
her age might be nineteen or 
twenty. 

I entered, I say, with a reassur- 
ing countenance, and with a few 
kindly appropriate words. Caro- 
line raised herself in the bed — 
looked at me in a half-timid 
half-anguished manner for a 
few moments— and then, as I ^at 
down on a chair by the side of the 
couch, she seized my hands, press- 
ing them to her lips. She endea- 
voured to speak : but her heart 
was efidentljr* too fnU for the 
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utterance of what she felt — and 
the tears gushed forth from her 
-eyes. 

“Compose yourself,’’ I said; 
“give not way thus to your 
emotions. You need tranquilllity. 
Rest assured that in me you be- 
hold a friendl’’ 

“Ab, Miss Lambert!" she ex- 
claimed, with a sudden access 
of wildness; “if you only knew 
who I am ” 

“1 do know’’ I answered gently: 
“your name is Caroline Sey- 
mour.” 

“Ah, you know me, then?’’ she 
ejaculated, surveying me with 
astonishment. “But you do not 
know all I have done— all the 
wickedness of which I have been 
guilty!’’ 

“No: I am ignorant of the cause 
of these self-reproaches. But,” 1 
hastened to add, in a compassiona- 
ting tone, “after the scene of 
last night, whatever misdeeds 
you may have previously com- 
mitted, no one would be cruel 
enough to reproach you for them.” 

“Ob, that scene of last night I” 
murmured Caroline, shivering 
and shuddering all over. “Good 
heavens, it was dreadful!*’ — ^and 
then 'She placed her fair white 
hands over her eyes, as if to shut 
out objects of appalling horror. 

“Do not distress yourself,’’ I 
murmured softly in her ear: for 
inasmuch as you know me, you 
are probably, alas! too well aware 
that 1 am not one who has a right 
to reproach you. But tell me, 
Caroline — tell me at once— was it 
my brother ” 

‘‘Who drove me to d esperation 
last night?” she ejaculated quick- 
ly, as she withdrew her hands 
from her eyes and bent those 
orbs upon me. “No, no— it was 
not he 1” It was a wretch — a vil- 
lain— the viles fiend that ever 
wore an angel-sha’pe t” 


“Some one, perhaps, whom you 
loved?” I said, still speaking in a 
soft soothing voice. 

“One whom I did love,” rejoined 
Caroline.' — “and one whom you 
know likewise but too well, Ho- 
race Rockingham 1’’ 

“Horace Rockingham?” I eja- 
culated, ^stricken with amazement. 
“What! has he wronged you— 
has he outraged you — ’’ 

“Oh ! it is such a history,” 
cried the unfortunate creature, 
“that if I can calm myself suffi- 
ciently to tell it — But yes,I must f. 
I have resolved to make you 
aware of everything. It is the 
only atonement I can offer for 
the past. Ah! you look upon me 
with surprise? You little think, 
Miss Lambert, how much I have 
had to do in the detestable machi- 
nations of that vile young man!** 

“Compose yourself, Caroline,’* 1 
again said. “Whatever you may 
have to tell me, I pray you to 
enter upon the narrative without 
excitement. You will only do 
yourself harm; and I can assure 
you that so far as 1 may be con- 
cerned, you have my free and full 
forgiveness on account of the 
past. At the same time, 1 am to- 
tally at a loss to understand hbw 
you could ever have had anything 
to do — ’’ 

“Listen, and I will tell you 
everything!” interrupted Caro- 
line. 

Then, lying back upon her. 
pillow, she remained silent for 
several minutes, during which, 
she was evidently composing her 
feelings as well as she could, and 
collecting her ideas for the pro- 
mised revelations. I should ob* 
serve that in the paroxysm of her 
excitement which was now pass,* 
ing away, I had noticed the lash- 
ings of wild and unnatural fires 
in her eyes— flashings which 
were strangely different from thg 
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pensive look ■which she had worn 
when I first entered; and those 
flashings also bespoke the strong 
fervid passions of which -her 
nature was susceptible. 

I am the daughter,” proceeded 
Caroline, at length breaking her 
long pause, “of wealthy parents. 

I was their only child. My mother 
doted upon me and spoilt me. My 
father' — a very different being 
from my mother-- was too much 
engrossed in his money-getting 
pursuits to pay much attention 
to me; and he was rather proud 
than fond as I grew up in beauty. 
Think me not vain for this allu- 
sion to my personal attractions — 

I ought to curse and abhor -that 
loveliness,” she exclaimed with 
vehement bitterness, “rather 
than be proud of it ! My mother 
died when I was twelve y ears old: 
and in her 1 lost my good genius. 

1 was then sent to a boarding- 
school -where I remained, with 
the exception of the vacations, 
.until I was sixteen. That was 
three years and a half ago : for 
twenty summers have not yet 
passed over my head — ^although 
I have seen and gone through so 
much.” 

These last words were spoken 
with a profound mournfulness ; 
and the transitions from impas- 
sionate vehemence to an exqui- 
sitely pathetioal sorrow, which 
frequently characterized her nar- 
rative, gave me a still deeper in- 
sight into her impulsive and vari- 
able disposition. 

“ My father,’’ she continued, 
“though an exceeding rich man — 
I may say literaUy rolling in 
wealth—” 

“ Pardon me for a moment 1” 
I interrupted her somewhat im- 
petuously and with a look of ex- 
citement which I could not 
possibly control : “ but what is 
, jrout father’s Christian name / 


“ Obadiah, ’’ she answered. 

“ Everybody knows Obadiah Sey- 
mour, the great capitalist of 
Broad Street. But wherefore did 
you ask ? what has arisen in 
your mind 

“ I will tell you presently,” I 
said, more than ever struck by 
the strange coincidences which 
had occurred within the last 
few hours. “ Proceed with your 
narrative.” 

“ I was saying,” resumed Caro- 
line, “ that when I was sixteen I 
was taken away from school; and 
my father bade me enter on the 
superintendence of the household 
establishment. There was not, 
however, much to need such 
supervision: for we kept but two 
servants — saw very little com- 
pany — and everything was con- 
ducted according to the rules of 
rigid economy. In short, Miss 
Lambert, my father is a miser. 
For many years of his life he had 
been a spendthrift: he married 
late: my mother brought some 
little money— he grew suddenly 
steady — and being resolved to 
atone for the past, rapiflly fell 
into the opposite extreme. The 
earlier portion of his existence 
was marked by lavish profusion 
— the latter portion by an increa- 
sing grinding parsimony. The 
life I led was gloomy and mono- 
tonous enough — ^with no female 
relative nor friends to counsel, to 
guide, or to protect me. I was 
not seventeen when accident 
threw Horace Rockingham in 
my way. He had recently left 
college, and had come up to 
London to pass a portion of the 
vacation. He wanted money— ho 
did not dareapply to hisown father 
—an acquaintance intrpduoeA 
him to mine. He was invited 
to dinner; for my father now and 
then entertained a fevr persons at 
his tablei*--*iind thus Hpjekce 
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bsoome knowa to me: You, who 
know him likewise do not require 
to be told that he is almost pre- 
teraaturally beautiful-— and that 
when he chooses he can render 
his manners, aided hy the soft 
music of his voice, fascinating to 
a degree. He did not dare call at 
the house’— for my father would 
not allow a frequent reception of 
visitors: but he waylaid me 
every time I went out. Thus we 
met clandestinely. I loved him — - 
Oh, how I loved him! He vowed 
and protested that he loved 
me as fondly and as well. 
We never spoke of marriage : 
we were both so young! but I 
thought that Horace was only 
waiting until we ware older, in 
order to place himaelf in the 
position of an honourable suitor, 
I could not conceive that all this 
while my father was entertaining 
different views with regard to me. 
It was, however, so; and one day, 
about six months after my 
acquaintance with Horace had 
commenced, my father addressed 
me in the following terms: — • 
Caroline, Alderman Shaw’s son 
has been paying you some atten- 
tions; and you do not appear to 
have received them properly.This 
must not be: you are both to 
receive and reciprocate them. I 
mean him to lead you to the 
altar. Ha is a thriving man— 
knows the value of money — is 
already rich by his own industry- 
and will be richer still at , the 
Alderman's death. So you will 
receive Mr. shaw’s attentions with 
a smile. He has already spoken 
to me: I have accepted him as a 
son-in-law—and in a month we 
will have a wedding.’ — ^Having 
thus spoken^my father quitted 
with his wonted abruptness - 

Here Caroline paused: but after 
a few minutes she • pursued her 


narrative in the following man- 
ner: — 

“Even if I had not been devot- 
ed to Horace Rockingham, the 
idea of espousing Mr. Shaw would 
have been revolting — almost 
loathsome: for he was a coarse- 
mannered person, double my age, 
and of very unprepossessing ap- 
pearance. I flew in despair to the 
aopointment; which I had with 
Horace. Alas, that I should have 
listened to the insidious language 
ho breathed in my ear! He be- 
sought me to fly with him; his 
words ware full of guileful 
tenderness— his looks sank down 
into my very soul; it was impossi- 
ble to resist, loving him as I did 
the soft persuasiveness of his 
tone. That same day I quitted 
my father’s house, and accompa- 
nied Horace to a lodging which, 
he bad in the meantime taken 
for our reception. I was iafatuat- 
ei — I believed him- true— and^ 
without the marriage ceremonies 
being performed, I .surlrendered 
myself up to him. 

Here the unfortunate young 
woman again stopped short: and 
covering her face with her hands, 
sobbed bitterly for some moments. 
Growing coraparativly tranquil 
again, she resumed her history 
as follows:— 

*‘So intense was the passion 
which I experienced for Horace 
Rockingham — ^so deep, fond, and 
enthusiastic was my love— that 
for the first few weeks we were to- 
gether I rejoiced in the step I had 
taken. I thought not of zny father 
—or if I did, only to dread that 
he would discover rny retreat and 
bear me home; but I am bound 
to confess that it was with . no 
' compunctious emotion that. I thus 
thought of him. The first shook 
which I received in the midst of 
bliss was the announcement one 
morning from Horace &at he 
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dared not remaih in London any 
^longer for tlie present — but that 
'he must return into Cheshire, to 
Hawthorn Hall. Then I found 
that even in the paradise offlowers 
which my imagination had creat- 
ed there was a withered plant— 
and that over the heaven of my 
felicity, it was possible for a 
cloud to steal. I implored Horace 
to take me with him and suffer 
rae to remain in the neighbour- 
hood of his home — declaring that 
the humblest cottage would suf- 
fice as a dwelling for me. But he 
had a thousand objections where- 
with to over-rule my wishes and 
prayers; and all his arguments'' 
were conveyed with so much 
seeming tenderness on his part 
that it actually became a proof 
of love on my side to submit to 
his will. He left me ample funds 
and departed. Months passed 
away, during which he returned 
not: but he frequently wrote to 
cheer and console me. I was 
miserable in one sense, yet happy 
in another — ^miserable to be sepa- 
rated from him, yet, happy to 
think that the sacrifices I made 
were regarded by him as proofs 
of my love. He returned after a 
while: again he stayed a few 
weeks with me — again was an 
earthly paradise opened to my 
knowledge; but again did the 
weeds spring up in the midst of 
the flowers — again did the cloud 
come over the heaven of my 
fancy. He left me a second time 
— and once more was I alone. 
Months now again passed away, 
during which his letters became 
fewer in number, shorter in their 
contents, and less endearing in 
their strain: but still I endeavour- 
ed to blind myself to the evidences 
of my own senses. I strove and 
strained - aye, excruciatingly — ■ 
to close my inward faculty of 
hearing to the still small 


voice that whispered up from 
the deptlis of my soul, telling 
me I was betrayed. At length I 
wrote to him at the post-office at 
Riverdale, beseeching him that he 
would come back or that he would 
suffer me to hasten down into his 
neighbourhood. A few days after- 
wards he made his appearance in 
London. His demeanour towards 
me was such as to relieve me of 
all anxieties in respect to the 
constancy of his love : but this 
renewal of my wild, fantastic, 
foolish vision of bliss was of brief 
duration ; for at the end of a week 
he told me somewhat abruptly that 
he must take his departure again. 
When I remonstrated, entreated, 
wept and prayed, he gave me to 
understand that he was making a 
thousand sacrifices on my behalf, 
and that I must nerve myself to 
make commensurate ones for him; 
so that by insidious argument and 
guileful language, all conveyed In 
the melting accents of his melodi- 
ous voice, he made my obedience 
to his will assume the sem- 
blance of the only proof of love 
which it was in my power to give 
him. I yielded' -I promised to do 
all he desired, and to keep our 
amour profoundly secret. He de- 
parted. When he was gone, I flew 
to my desk to console myself by 
devouring the letters he had writ- 
ten me from Hawthorn Hall du- 
ring the several periods of our 
separation ; but they were not 
there I X felt as if smitten by a 
sudden blow: my eyes were opened 
all in a moment to the perfidy of 
Rockingham : I saw that I was 
betrayed !*’ 

Again Caroline Seymour paus- 
ed: the tears trickled down her 
cheeks, and she sobbed oonvul* 
sively. But with one of those rapid 
transitions from one state of feel- 
ing to another, which so pecu- 
liarly characterized her, she 
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wiped away her tears — her 
sobs ceased abruptly — and as her 
eyes flashed fire, while her 
naturally beautiful countenance 
became distorted with an almost 
fiendish exprv?ssion of dark, deep, 
concentrated rage, she went on as 
follows: — 

**Yes— I was betrayed — cruelly 
betrayed! he had come to 
London merely for the purpose of 
obtaining — nay, more, plundering 
from me the only evidence which 
existed of the marriage promises 
which he had made. My love 
did not turn to hate: no — it was 
then too strong, too deep, too 
closely intertwined with all the 
chords of my heart to experience 
such a change. But still I had my 
pride; and I could not bring my- 
self to write at once in a spirit of 
either remonstrance or entreaty. 
Judging by my own love, I still 
buoyed myself up with the hope 
that his affection would revive 
•—that remorse would touch him 
— and that he would return or 
write; but he did not. Then I 
wrote. The only answer I received 
was an envelope containing a sura 
of money. I flung the bank-notes 
into the fire; and saying to myself, 
“Everything is, indeed, now at an 
end between usl’’ I proceeded to 
my father’s house. I cannot de- 
scribe the state of my feelings; it 
was a sort of numbness of all the 
senses, as if a fearful consterna- 
tion were upon me. What I was 
doing appeared to be done me- 
ohamoaUy: no tears trickled down 
my cheek — but I felt that my 
breath was half-hushed, as if I 
Were walking along stealthily in 
the dead of night to do some deed 
of guilt or mystery. I knocked at 
.the door of the house in Broad 
Street — that house which I had 
abandoned a year before 1 My 
father himself opened the door ; 
he had doubtless ‘Seen me from 
22 


a window, i was about to 
throw myself at his feet in a 
paroxysm of all the acutest 
feelings of anguish, remorse, and 
despair, when he sternly bade me 
depart, flinging me off for ever ! 
The next insiant the door was 
closed in my face! and I dragged 
myself away a homeless outcast, 
in a state of mind which I shall 
not attempt to describe.” 

“Alas, alas, poor girl!” said I, 
almost suffocated by my own 
painful emotions; for I remember- 
ed with what bitter feelings,! had 
left my own home on that me- 
morable night when 1 wandered 
forth a voluntary exoile, and 
when accident threw me in the 
way of Mr. Alvanly. 

“Oh, my dear Miss Lambert!’ 
exclaimed Caroline Seymour, in 
one of those sudden and wild 
gushes of feeling to which it was 
her impulsive nature to give way; 
“had rny father received me — ^had 
the door of my paternal home 
been opened to ‘me — should not 
have become the lost creature I 
since have been. God knows that 
though I had fallen, I was not de- 
prived! Love alone had made 
me weak. No — it was not even 
love alone; -it was the terror of 
being forced into marriage with 
one whom I detested and abhorred. 
This was it, together with my 
young heart’s idplfeing workship, 
that had led my steps astray from 
the path of virtue. Oh, I was to be 
pitied— ‘not blamed! Heavens^ that 
my own father should have driven 
me away from his door ! Ipfod 
he received me in hi^ arms— bad 
be welcomed the penitent home— 
had he given me the chance 
of returning into virtue's face 
I should have been saved., I had , 
erred through love and under the 
influence of terror: I subsequently 
erred in the desperation of my 
feelings and to procure myself. 
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bread. I will not — I cannot dwell . this other bad, a few months back, 
at length upon that portion of my prevented him from forming a 
narrative. Suffice it to say that brilliant alliance. That other, 
it was not merely despair which Miss Lambert, was yourself.’’ 
took possession of me when I “And did he tell you,” I asked, 
thus became an outcast: it was in a deep, hollow tone, how he 
likewsse a reckless indifference compelled me to surrender up my 
for whatsoever might be my fate, virtue — and that it was through 
together with a haughty disregard revenge I • prevented him from 
of the world : — in short, it was an marrying Lord Eveleigh’s daugh- 
unnatural state of feeling, terri- ter?” 

ble for any human being to expe- “I scarcely remember now all 
lienee but doubly horrible w'hen that he told me,’’ replied Caroline: 
it became the lot of a young orea- “for my brain was in a whirl, 
ture of but a few months past Suffice it to say, he told me enough 
eighteen. I fell under (he prote* - to make me hate you. 1 regarded 
lion of a young nobleman, with you as the rival who had supplant- 
wbom I lived but a few weeks; tor ed me in his affections; and when 
he was suddenly ordered abroad he spoke of vengeance, I entered 
on some diplomatic mission — and with fiendish delight into his 
he left me with an abruptness views. He fanned the flame which 
which only tended to sour my be had thus excited, with all that 
temper all the more bitterly consummate artifice of language 
against the world. For several in which he is so proficient; he 
monthsfollowuig lied a wayward, made me believe that if he had 
dissipated life, on which I shud.. not seen you in Cheshire he 
dered to look back. It must have should never have abandoned me. 
been very nearly four months All the worst p.*ssion8 of human 
ago,whenone day, as I was walk- nature were terribly aroused and 
ing through some street at the accumulated within me. Such 
West End, I suddenly encounter- passions and such feelings render 
ed Horace Rockingham. Me their victim an easy instrument 
accosted me with as much effront- in the hands of a designing person, 
ery as if his conduct had never Such I became in the hands of 
been tainted with perfiidiousness. Horace Rockingham; — ^and now 
All in a moment did he regain commences that portion of my 
his empire over me. He aocom- narrative which regards yourself 
panied me to my lodgings: 1 was and your brother.” 
almost penniless at the time — ^he Caroline Seymour paused, and 

sent out to order a luxurious fixed upon me a look which 
repast — champagne and all deli- eloquently asked me whether she 
oacies; we spent the remainder of should proceed— or whether I had 
the day together. When excited heard enough, 
with wine, I found myself listen- “Continue,’’ I said. “I have 
ing to some tale of contemplated promised to forgive all the past 
vengeanoe which he was breath- so far as you are concerned ; and 
ing in my ears. At first I scarcely I will keep my word.” But 
understood him: but by degrees t you must suffer me,” exclaimed 
grew interested. For, with an Caroline Seymour, “to i ravel 
unhlushing indelicacy, he told me rapidly over the remainder 
how — since he had last seen me— of my history. I could not possj. 
he had loved another, and how bly linger upon the details 1’’ 
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“Toll it in your own way,” I 
answered : “so that you make me 
acquainted with every thing*.** 
“Nothing shall be concealed,’* 
rejoined Caroline, “You under- 
stand, from what I have said, 
that I regarded you as a rival. I 
hated you : I readily and greedily 
entered into Horace Rockingham’s 
scheme of vengeance. Your 
brother Cyril had just arrived from 
the Oontinent.One of his acquaint- 
ances happended to be known to 
Rockingham ; and thus the latter 
acquired an insight into your 
brother’s pursuits. Through him 
was Horace resolved to wreak at 
least a portion of his vengeance 
upon you. He set a watch upon 
Cyril, and found that he had taken 
a lodging in Bond Street. Then 
that fiend-like youth instructed 
me in the part which I was to 
enact, I went the very next day 
and hired lodgings in the same 
house. I chrew myself in Cyril’s 
way ; everything progressed as 
was both desired and anticipated 
•*—1 became your brother’s 
mistress. Do you ask whether I 
loved him ? No — I hated him, for 
the simple reason that he was 
your brother ! My heart was 
unnaturally warped — my felings 
were fiendishly perverted, by the 
inculcations of Horace Rocking- 
ham’s insidious eloquence. In was 
supposed that your brother Cyril, 
was connected with forgers — ’’ 

“Forgersr* I ejaculated, staring 
with affright, 

“ Oh ! listen*— and do not 
interrupt me,” said Coroline; “or I 
shall take your words as reproach- 
es— I shall be unable to proceed.’’ 

*‘Go on, go on,” I said. Not 
another word will I speak until 
you have finished.” 

“ Yes,” continued Caroline, 
“Horace Rockingham had learnt 
that Cyril had .been upon the 
Continent with some of his evil 


companions, for the purpose of 
passing off forged Bank of Eng- 
land notes amongst the money- 
changers there ; and that he 
intended to pursue a similar- 
course in London. I was to watch 
him — ^to worm myseif into his 
confidence — to discover his secrets 
—so that information might be 
given to the authorities, and a 
fearful blow might be struck at 
your feelings by the plunging of 
your brother into a felon’s gaol. 
It did not however appear that 
Cyril was really engaged in such 
dangerous pursuits in the metro- 
polis at the time. He' had frequent- 
ed gambling-tables, and by a run 
of good luck obtained suflficient 
to keep up appearances without 
having recourse to more perilous 
ventures, Horace Rookingham 
was disappointed: but his restless 
disposition, panting for bitter 
vengeance against you, would not 
permit him to give up his designs. 
How could you be humiliated ? 
This was now the question. One 
evening Horace was at the Opera. 
I and your brother were likewise 
there: you and Mr. Alvanly were 
also there. Horace, from a dist- 
ance perceived how you shrank 
back in your box when you caught 
sight of your brother; and he said 
to himself, “Ah! she recoils from 
the idea, lost and degraded as she 
is, to encounter her brother’s 
looks I’’ He came round to you, 
and breathed his vindictive 
threats! in your ears. As you 
issued forth from the Opera, you 
were insulted by some low 
woman ; $he had been paid by 
Rockingham thus to crown you 
with humiliation before your 
protector and the assembled 
lacqueys. On the following 
morning he seiit me, in an 
envelope, a note which I was to 
lay upon the break£ast4able, 
and represent to Cyril that it had 
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been left by some slatternly 
woman-servant. The note was a 
scrawl, the better to disguise 
Horace Rckingham’s hand, in 
case you or Cyril might happen 
' to be acquainted with it: and it 
was simply to inform your brother 
where you were living. He called 
upon you 

“Oh, the wickedness— fcbo fiend- 
like malignity of Horace Rocking- 
ham !*’ I exclaimed, unable for the 
moment to control my feelings, 
and forgetful of my promise not 
to interrupt Miss Seymour again. 

“Ah!’* she exclaimed, “I see I 
must bring my narrative to a 
speedy conclusion. Horace 
Rockingham remained implacable 
towards you; and I continued in 
the same spirit, Cyril never sus- 
pected what was going on : he had 
not the slightest idea that I was 
acquainted with Horace, or that I 
frequently met him to receive his 
Satanic inspirations. Satanic in- 
deed! He made me write anony- 
mous letters to Mr. Alvanly in 
the hope of causing that gentle- 
man to abandon you abruptly. 
Just at the time, after a very brief 
connexion, your brother Cyril one 
day abandoned me. I believe that 
he attributed to jealousy the al- 
most incessant watch I kept over 
his actions; it grew irksome and 
intolerable-^he fled, leaving me 
penniless^ 1 again became the mis- 
tress of Horace; but the means he 
allowed me were scantly — and he 
hinted that his father had grown 
parsimonious and niggard in 
providing him with funds. While 
‘ affecting love he only kept me in 
the hope of making me the instru- 
ment of his vengeance. Ah^ Miss 
Lambert! never shall I forget the 
day I first saw you. I was walk- 
ing in the Park~it was not long 
after your connexion with Captain 
Fortesoue commenced^ — ** 


‘‘ You did not, then, see me that 
night at the Opera?*’ I interjeot- 
ingly observed. 

“No— it was not till afterwards 
that I knew you had been there, 
and that Horace had spoken to 
you, I did not know you then by 
sight — only by name; it was in 
the Park, as I was about to ex- 
plain. that I first beheld you. I 
was roaming there by myelf, 
gazing with envious and jealous 
eyes upon the brilliant company 
which swept past in splendid equi- 
pages or mounted on beautiful 
steeds; and I was thinking to my- 
self that my charms ought to 
have placed me in a position to 
occupy one of those vehicles, or 
to ride upon one of those steeds. 
But there was one young lady 
there, whose appearance struck 
me more than all the rest. Emi- 
nently beautiful did she seem, — 
the graces of her figure set off 
by the tightly fi.tting riding-habit 
— the plumes waving from her 
hat — her countenance all radiant 
with smiles. She was mounted on 
a dark steed : her campanion best 
rode a splendid gray horse— and 
he was one of the handsomest of 
men. The cavalcade swept past; 
that lady and that gentleman, 
followed by a groom in a hand- 
some livery, were soon lost in.the 
distance; and as I stood looking 
after them, I was startled from 
my reverie by a light touch on 
the shoulder, and a well-known 
voice whispering in my ear, “She 
whom you admire is Rosd Lam"" 
bertr — Yes: it was you and your 
companion was Oapt^ain For* 
tescue.’* 

“And he who whispered my 
name,’* I said, was doubtless 
Horace Rockingham?’* 

“Yes — it was he,” answered 
Caroline; and as I abruptly turned 
roiTnd, I caught the vanishing 
expression of a sinister dazzling 
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glare, which in moments of strong 
feeling often lights up his eyes — ” 

*'Ah I and I hare seen that 
ominous light also flaming there,*’ 
I said with a shudder. “It is like a 
beacon placed upon a quicksand, 
which lures to its ruin the vessel 
that hails it as the Pharos of a 
friendly port, while it is in reality 
gleaming over the very destruc- 
tion that is in imminent!’’ 

‘‘Alas, yes!*’ observed Caroline, 
with a profound sigh. “But as I 
was about to narrate, I turned 
and beheld Horace Rockingham. 
‘Do you not think,’ he asked, 
‘that she is very beautiful?’ — 
’Very,’ was my curt response, — 
‘So beautiful,’ he added, with 
another flashing up of the fear- 
ful light in his eyes, ‘that she 
. eclipsed you in my estimation.’ 
— ‘Yes,’ I ejaculated ‘I hate her ! 
Show me how I can be avenged!’ 
— *We will see in a short time,’ 
rejoined Horace. ‘Think not for 
a moment that my vengeance 
sleeps. No, no: it merely watches 
its opportunity! “ 

“The malignant fiend!” 1 mur- 
mured to myself. 

“Some little time after I had 
thus seen you in the Park ” conti- 
nued Caroline, “and as near as I 
can calculate about a month ago, 
Horace Rockingham instructed 
nae to write anonymous letters to 
Sir Reginald, who was known to 
be very particular in respect to 
his son’s conduct. A few days 
afterwards — and this was but 
three weeks ago — Horace dictated 
to me that letter which you receiv- 
ed, which was signed Your Vn^ 
known Friend, and which was full 
of the vilest misrepresentations 
with regard to your protector. 
That very same evening Horace 
Rockingham told me, with un- 
feeling abruptness, that he re- 
quired me no more— that he had 
enough <io do with vengeance, for 


that you were more than a match 
for bim.” ’ 

“ But he did not tell you,’’ I 
observed “ how that note which 
he prompted you to write, had an 
intent far beyond the mere lacera- 
tion^ of ray feeling through the 
medium of my love and jealousy ? 
He did not tell you, perhaps, how 
I was beguiled to a den of infamy, 
where the fiend-like young man^ 
with weapons in his hands, endea- 
voured to coerce me to his pur- 
pose ? nor how I overwhelmed him 
in a moment by the revelation of 
a secret which he little thought 
had come to my knowledge?’’ 

‘No— he told me nothing of all 
this,” answered Caroline, in 
ainazement. “And that secret~ ’ 

“You^ shall learn it presently,” 

I said, “Conclude your narrative 
first’’ 

‘ Horace Rockingham abandon- 
ed meabruptly, leaving me absol- 
utely penniless, The rent v^as ’ 
unpaid at tbe lodgings: the land- 
lady seized my wardrobe, and 
thrust me forth into the street. As 
1 have now said, three weeks have ' 
elapsed since that day. I was re-* 
duoed to despair. I had no one 
to whom I could apply for a shil- 
ling.^ Once morel thought of, 
making an endeavour to re-enter 
'the paternal home. From a 
miserable lodging in which I 
found refuge, I addressed a peni« 
teut letter to my father: I told ’ 
bim how I had been beguiled 
and who was the boguiler. 1 sent 
this letter by the woman of the 
house in which I had taken a 
humble apartment: she cam© 
back with tlie intelligence that 
my father had refused to open 
the letter. Oh! Miss Lambert, 
what was I to do? To sink down 
into the very dregs of society -to 
go forth into the public streets 
and add another to the ranks of 
misfortune and crime which ply 
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their hideous traffic there-'iio, no, 
I could not! How these last three 
weeks have passed away, I can 
scarcely t:?ll. Turned out of that 
humble lodging at the expiration 
of the first week, because I could 
not pay the rent and had no effects 
to offer as a guarantee, - 1 manag- 
ed to obtain an attic in another 
house; and there I sought needle- 
work. But all in vain. Who would 
give work to a friendless, charac- 
terless being who had no security 
to offer -no proofs of respectabi^ 
lity to advance? Again turned out 
of even that wretched attic, I 
have for the last few days known 
the most terrible privations. At 
length my miseries, my anguish 
and my despair — yes, and my re- 
morse, reached that point at 
which they became intolerable* 
I resolved to hasten to Broad 
Street--knock at my father’s door 
-and if refused admittance, lay 
myself down there to die! It was 
between nine and ten o’clock last 
, night that I determined upon this 
course: but as I entered the street, 
I was seized with so overwhelm- 
ing a sense of shame, that I could 
not proceed, thousand terrible 
ideas swept like vultures through 
my mind" What if I were spurn- 
ed by the very domestics whohad 
once obeyed me? what if the 
•police were to bear me away as a 
vagrant and a beggar, from the 
steps of the very house which 
was once my home? A voice 
whispered in my soul that at my 
father’s hands no mercy was to 
be expected; he had closed tlxe 
door against me a year baok-and 
but a few days had elapsed since 
he had returned my letter un- 
opened* No: I could , not encoun- 
^r those tremendous humiliations 
which awaited me if I persevered 
in my intent! Iturned and wander* 
^ slowly away from the 
neighbourhood of my father*a 


house. Oh, the anguish of my 
thoughts! Good heavens! if those 
who hover upon the brink of 
frailty could only for a single 
moment have a foretaste of the 
bitter, bitter consequence that 
must ensue — ** 

‘ Go on with your narrative, 
Caroline — go on with it quick!” I 
interrupted her, in a hoarse voice; 
for the words to which she was 
giving such pathetic utterance, 
smote me as being prophetic of 
the doom which must inevitably 
await all those of my sex who 
fell from the path of virtue. 

*‘Yes, yes — I will not digress 
again,*’ she said, in a moment 
comprehending what was passing 
in my mind. “I was wandering 
onward, listless and indifferent 
as to whither my vagrant foot- 
steps bore me, — when all of a 
sudden, by the light of a street- 
lamp, I found myself face to face 
with Horace Rockingham. I 
caught him by the arm — I told 
him that 1 reduced to the very 
lowest degree of destitution and 
misery— that I had thought of 
going to my father and imploring 
his mercy — but that I dared not! 
^No,’ replied Horace, in a most 
unfeeling manner; “I should think 
that you would do well not to 
incur the risk of being spumed 
from his door. He is even capable 
of having you sent to the House 
of Correction by way of punish- 
ing and reforming you.’, 

“Ah!"’ I exclaimed, ‘‘the fiend 
spoke to you thus? — and it was 
last nigh t?” 

”Yes’* rejoined Caroline, the 
dark shade coming over her 
countenance at the recollection 
thus vividly conjured up. 

‘‘And it was yesterday,*’ I 
thought to myself *‘that Mr. Rook* 
ingbam senior was introduced to 
this poor girl’s father for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a loan. Oh!” I 
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exclaimed aloud, *’I can but too 
well understand wherefore Horace 
should have been filled with 
dismay at the idea of your throw- 
ing yourself at your father’s feet 
last nightl Your father is doubt- 
less in complete ignorance of who 
the author of your ruin was?’’ 

“He could not possibly know 
it,*’ answered Caroline. “But 
wherefore say you that you can 
full well understand the motives 
of Horace Rockingham — ’’ 

“I will explain presently, 
Finish your narrative.” 

“It needs but a few more words 
to complete it,’’ said Caroline. “I 
besought Horace Rockingham 
last night to save me from dis- 
tress: and when he smiled, 
methought superciliously, I 
upbraided him bitterly as my 
betrayer — my deceiver — the 
worker of my ruinl A fiendish 
expression appeared upon his 
countenance; ray upbraidings 
grew more violent— I was reduced 
to despair — I even vowed venge- 
ance against him- He flung 
insulting taunts at me-— declared 
that he had never loved me - that 
I had served as a toy and a play- 
thing — and that if ever I dared 
cross his path again — But I 
waited to hear no more. Mad- 
dened — ^frantic— wild with frenzy, 
I rushed away, not knowing nor 
caring which direction I pursued. 
My rapid erratic footsteps led me 
towards Waterloo Bridge; and as 
I beheld the double line of lights 
marking the span of the river, 
and the gates at the entrance 
of the bridge. I stopped suddenly 
short. A frightful idea had flash^^ 
ed to my brain. Oht beneath 
the arches of the bridge rolled 
the water in whose dark depths 
lay the one pearl that was price- 
less for me now — oblivion! to 
escape from the hideous miseries 
which had enmeshed me’-to fly 


from a world in which, though so 
young, I had exprienced so much 
bitter sorrow— the opportunity 
was at hand! The idea, at the first 
instant so frightful, became the 
next moment one to be clutched 
at greedily. Yes — I was bent on 
suicide. My brain was in wild 
confusion; and yet it bad a horri- 
ble clearness. I said to myself, “I 
must pass tranquilly and quietly 
through the gates at the entrance, 
or else my design will be penet- 
rated. I shall be stopped and sent 
to prison.’ But, ahl a thought 
struck me. The toll! With as 
much desperate suspense as if it 
were in search for the means to 
purchase a penny roll to save 
myself from starving, I plung- 
ed my hand into the pocket of 
my dress. There was just one 
penny there— One single penny! I 
had not known that I was even so 
rich. A moment before I had 
trembled lest poverty would even 
prevent me from committing 
suicide— at least at that particular 
bridge.,,Oh, it was Satan himself 
who had hidden that one coin m 
the depth of my pocket, so that it 
should escape my search when I 
wanted to buy bread, but should 
come ready to my hand when I 
purposed to pay the toll which led 
to the path of contemplated self- 
destruction 1“ 

’’Unhappy girl!’" I coidd not 
help exclaiming. ‘But, oh 1 that 
miscreant Rockingham 1 A few 
pounds— nay, even a few shillings 
might have turned all your 
thoughts into another direction. 
But go on — go on.’’ 

“Assuming as collected an air 
as possible, I paid the toll — passed 
through the gate — and felt that 
there now remained but one barrier 
to be crossed— >the parapet of the 
bridge'--ere I should obtain relief 
from aJl my earthly cares. There 
was a wild and fearful exultation 
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in the thought : I quickened my 
pace — in a few moments I ran — 
was now afraid lest some sudden 
scruple should arise and with the 
strength of an outstretched invisi- 
ble hand hold me back. I heard 
the sounds of some equipage ap- 
proaching: Ifelt that if I suffered 
the moments to glide by, I should 
repent — I should recoil from the 
meditated deed. To leap upon the 
parapet was the work of an instant: 
the equipage came up— some one 
rushed forward to hold me back — 
there was frenzy in my brain — 
desperate was the bound I took — 
and then — O horror 

Quivering and shuddering so 
that the bed again shook beneath 
the unhappy girl, she pressed her 
hands to her temples, covering 
her eyes with the palms as if to 
shut out a terrific object from her 
view. 

** Say no more, Caroline 1” I ex- 
claimed : “ think no more of what 
is passed I That chaise which 
came up, was the one that bore 
me: the man whose hand was 
stretched out to draw you back, 
was the postillion/' 

“ And heaven has sent me a 
friend in you!’* murmured the 
poor creature, — you whom I 
hated, and against whom I che- 
Tished an implacable vengeance ! 
May Qod forgive me. If T hated 
you deeply, I now love you ten 
thousand fold; if I longed to work 
an injury, I would now lay down 
my life to prevent a single hair 
of your head from being harmed !” 

“ I know it — know it, Caro- 
line,*^ I said, taking her hands and 
pressing them in my own. “I 
understand full well your strange 
impulsive nature: all your feel- 
ings are in extremes.-^’* 

Miss Lambert,*’ she answered, 
fixing her eyes upon me with a 
(deep earnest gaze, ** I now love 
you as if you were my sister : but 


I hate Horace Rockingham with 
an intensity as strong as my wor- 
shit) for him was once potent. 
Oh! to be revenged on that devil 
in an aiigel shape !*’ 

“And you shall be revenged, 
Caroline !’* I rejidned impress- 
ively. 

“Revenged 1 What mean you?’’ 
she ejaculated , her looks suddenly 
brightening up, so that her eyes 
flamed and a hectic colour glow- 
ed^upon her sunken cheeks. 

Just now/* I said, “ you were 
struck by a question which I put 
as to your, father’s Christian 
name and but a few minutes have 
elapsed since you were again sur- 
prised that I should have express- 
ed myself as able I to comprehend 
wherefore Horace Rockingham 
was so terrified — for it was indeed 
terror that he experienced last 
night — lest you should throw 
yourself at your father’s feet and 
tell the name of the villain and 
alibis villainy. Now, Caroline, 
the means of vengeance are in our 
hands, I say our hands, because 
I also, after everything you have 
told nie — but more on my 
brother’s account than on my own 
— have a terrible reckoning to 
take with that being whom you 
so well describe as a devil in 
angel shape. Were I other than 
I am, and did such lips as mine 
dare speak of holy things, I would 
even say that there is the finger 
of heaven in all this— and that 
by preterhuman intervention it is 
given to me to bring about the 
hour of retribution for Horace 
Rockingham.” 

“ Oh, explain yourself~explain 
yourself, my dearest friend I** 
cried Miss Seymour, almost wild 
with the excitement of vindictive 
hope. 

“ A few* words will suflElce,’* I 
answered. ‘‘ Yesterday— and only 
yesterda:^— was Mr, Rockingham, 
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senior, introduced to your father 
to obtain the loan of a sum of 
mon» y to save bim from ruin V" 
’’Heavens, if this were possible!*’ 
cried the old usurer’s daughter* 

It is possible. It is more than 
possible — it is true,” I responded. 
All this has been brought to my 
knowledge by the strangest of 
coincidences : I will not pause to 
tell you how — ^because there is 
work to be done, I go straight 
hence to your father.” 

Miss Lambert !“ exclaimed 
Caroline joining her hands in im- 
passioned entreaty” “ if you would 
but avail yourself of this opportu- 
nity to breathe in my father's ear 
that a penitant and a wretched 
daughter — a daughter who has 
been deeply, far too deeply punish- 
ed — implores permission to cast 
herself at his feet — ” . 

“ Rest assured, Caroline, ” I 
interrupted her, “ that I shall not 
forget to plead your cause : but I 
shall do in a way that, if from all 
you have told me I rightly under- 
stand yQur father’s character, will 
I think be almost certain of suc- 
cess. Do not however buoy your- 
self up with hopes that may be 
disappointed : prepare yourself for 
the worst— so that if the best 
should come, the joy thereof will 
be all the greater, 

** Go, my best and dearest 
friend” murmured the unfortu- 
nate girl, trembling with suspense; 
** and for heaven’s sake, be not 
long ere you return!” 

I promised to lose no time ; and 
having embraced her, * took my 
departure. 


CHAPTER XVi 
THE trStTREB. 

, I had ordered the, hackney- 
coach to wait for me; and now I 
23 


directed the driver to take me to 
Broad Street, City. While pro- 
ceeding hither, I reviewed all I 
had learnt from the lips of Caro- 
line Seymour— not so much for the 
purpose of keeping alive the flame 
of vindictive cravings, that burnt 
in my bosom, as for that of assur- 
ing myself that I had formed an 
exact appreciation of her father’s 
character. According to the stand- 
ard of that disposition, and the 
way that I understood its 
selfishness, its artlessness, its 
weak and its strong points, 
did I propose to adopt my own 
plan of proceeding. Ail the details 
of this plan were duly settled in 
my brain by the time that the 
Hackney-coach stopped in front 
of one of the dingy, dismal-look- 
ing houses in Broad Street, 

On alighting, I knocked at the 
door. An elderly female-servant, 
with a sour aspect and half -starv- 
ed appearance, answered the 
summons at the end of an inter- 
val so long that I was just on the 
point of knocking again. 

“Is Mr. Seymour at home ?” I 
inquired. 

“Yes — ho is, ma’am,” responded 
the domestic: and she looked very 
hard at me, as if wondering what 
a person of my sex, apparel* and 
appearance could possibly want 
with her master. 

“I wish to see him on parti- 
cular business,” I at once said 
with an air of decision. 

The servant conducted me into 
a parlour on the ground-floor; and 
inquired what name she should 
take to her master. I replied that 
it was no use to give any name, 
as he was unacquainted with 
mine ;* but I added that my busi- 
ness was of the most serious im- 
portance. The woman retired; 
and during the few minutes 
which elapsed ere Mr. Seymour 
made his appearance, , I cast my 
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eyes around the room. The furni- 
ture was old-fashioned and had 
never been very costly : the win- 
dow-curtains, once red, were all 
faded and covered with dust : the 
carpet was threadbare ; the walls 
had not been repaired for years, 
nor the ceiling white-washed. It 
must have been his own house — 
or else the terms of his lease 
would have decidedly compelled 
him to paint the wood-work more 
frequently than it could possibly 
have undergone that process. 
While I was in the midst of my 
survey, the door opened, and a 
little old man, with a skull-cap 
of rusty black silk upon his head, 
entered the room. His [spare 
stooping figure was enveloped in 
a dingy dressing-gown : his feet 
were thrust into buff leather slip- 
pers. His sharp angular features 
—the quick penetrating, but sus- 
picious glances of his eyes— the 
knitting of the brows — and the 
compression of the lips denoted 
every trait of his character. Love, 
of gold — pinching parsimony — 
miserly greed, hardness of heart, 
shrewd cunning — and thorough 
worldly mindedness, were as 
legibly written on that face as in 
the page of a book. He bowed 
very slightly; and without asking 
me to take a seat — for I had re- 
mained standing — looked at me as 
much as to imply that he awaited 
the explanation of my business 
and that his time was precious. 

“I may perhaps detain you, sir,’ 

I began, in a tone of firm confi- 
dence, “for ten minutes or a quar- 
ter of an hour ; but I hope and 
think that when I take my depar- 
ture, you will have reason to con- 
gratulate yourself that you have 
accorded me so much patience/" 

**But are you sure, ma’am/’ he 
asked, in a screeching, disagree* 
able voice, while his sinister, 
searching, speaking eyes were 


fixed upon me, “that you have 
made no mistake, and that I am 
the right person 

“I am sure of it/’ I answered, 
“if I have the honour of address- 
ing myself to Mr. Obadiah Sey- 
mour. 

“That is my name,” was the 
old man’s quick business — like 
response “Perhaps you will sit 
down. 

“Yes — if you will also be seated,” 
I said : “for we must converse 
without restraint.’ 

Again his eyes were fastened 
upon me in their peculiar search- 
ing manner : while the old man 
took a chair exactly opposite to 
the one in which I seated my- 
self. 

‘‘What would you say to me, 
Mr. Seymour,” I asked, meeting 
that gaze steadily and unflinch- 
ingly, if I had it in my power to 
save you the loss of a very consi- 
derable sum of money ?” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the old man— 
and now his eyes twinkled with 
an uneasy gleaming, loss of 
money did you say V* and by 
his look and manner I have no 
doubt he in a few swift brief 
moments oast a survey over all 
his pecuniary transactions, so as 
to anticipate the point amongst 
them all on which I was about to 
settle his attention. 

*‘Yes — I can save you from an 
immense loss,” I continued. “I 
have no doubt of it 1 

“Indeed, ma’am, I do not for a 
moment mistrust you,” said Mr. 
Seymour, trembling nervously, 
you speak as if you were serious 
— But where— ‘how— what — ” 

Have a little patience, sir,’^ I in- 
terjected : the loss cannot possib- 
ly take place while we are con- 
versing ; and therefore no time 
will be lost. I believe your tranSf 
actions are very, large ?” 
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Some of them,’’ rejoined Obadiah 
Seymour. “I never lend more than 
a hundred thousand pounds — 
never less than two hundred 
pounds. But what — ” 

I shall come to the point pre- 
sently,” I again interrupted. Sup* 
pose that I could save you from 
the loss of many thousands of 
pounds or at all events from the 
risk of losing them — if, in a word, 
I could give such information as 
would render you perfectly safe’* 
“Ah, dear me ! what would 1 
say? what would I do?” ejaculated 
the miser, his nervous trepidation 
increasing. “Don’t you think — 
don’t you think you had better 
leave it to my— my— generosity?” 

“Oh ! understand me well, my 
dear sir,” I exclaimed : “ I am 

making the matter quite a busi- 
ness one.’’ 

“ Ah ! well, then, I suppose we , 
must strike a bargain. What 
shall we say ? You shall have 
your commission upon all you 
save me. Shall it be an eighth 
per cent.— Come, come I we will 
say a quarter per cent,” 

*’ Nothing of the sort, Mr. 
Seymour.” 

“ Ah 1’’ gasped the old man, as 
if parting from life itself : “ we 
will say — we will say, one per 
cent. There, ma’am t will that suit 
you ? Only think I one per cent, 
on many, many thousands of 
pounds V' he added, emphasizing 
my own words which he repeated. 

“ Now, I will be candid with 
you Mr. Seymour.” I said, “ and 
avoid further circumlooation.” 

“ ma’am !” he interrupted 
me, “you ladies are sometimes 
more difficult to deal with than 
gentlemen. But I stick to the 
one per cent. ; and if the sum is 
very, very large, I don’t mind 
adding a bonus — you imderstand 
me, ma’am — a bonus of— of— a 
five pound note !’’ and then he 


looked me very hard in the face 
with his disagreeable speaking 
eyes, as if to impress upon me 
the magnitude of his generosity. 

“ Mr. Seymour,’’ I answered, 
*I do not require any pecuniairy 
recompense at all.” 

“Dear me, ma’am ! Then what 
do you require ?’’ he cried, now 
surveying me with mingled sus- 
picion and astonishment. “What 
am I to think ? You want a re- 
compense — ^but you won’t take 
money. “Ah, I understand,’’ he 
exclaimed, his countenance sud- 
denly brightening up : “you ex- 
pect a present ! To be sure ! a 
present — a very handsome pre- 
sent ? Oh, leave it to me ! I know 
what trinkets are fitted for young 
ladies : earrings — necklaces- 
perhaps a gold watch — ” 

“You see,isir,*’ I said opening 
my shawl, “ that I possess all 
these. You are still very wide of 
the mark. 

“ Good heavens, ma’am !’* al- 
most shrieked forth the little old 
gentleman, spring up from his 
seat : “ you don’t want a husband 
— do you? I have discounted a 
thousand bills in my time — ^have 
had countless money transaction 
— ^but never negotiated on such 
terms in my life. I — ma’am 
— do not think of marrying again 
— ^although really if I could be 
tempted a beautiful young lady 
like you — But how much money, 
did you say, it was that you could 
save me from losing— because 
that might be a consideration.” 

I could scarcely prevent myself 
from bursting out into the mer- 
riest peal of laughter at Obadiah 
Seymour’s ludicrous mistake: but 
I contented myself with a smile, 
as I said, “ I mean nothing of all 
this. You had better grant me 
your patience, while I explain;” 

“ This is most singular 1” mut- 
tered the old man to hiinself, but 
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in an audible voice, as lie resumed 
his seat. 

“A lady who neither wants 
money, nor a husband, nor yet 
presents — " 

“ Mr. Seymour,’’ I went on to 
say “pray don’t interrupt me any 
more — but listen. These are the 
plain facts. I can save you from 
the loss of an enormous sum of 
money~“or at least I can prevent 
you from risking the loss. I crave 
a reward : but it is not either of 
those recompenses which you 
have detailed. Neither is the 
boon which I seek at your hands 
to be conferred upon myself. It 
is for another that I am interced- 
ing—’’ 

“ Interceding ? echbed the old 
man. “ Not for that swindler Sir 
Frederick Roebuck, whom I sent 
to the Bench yesterday ? — nor for 
those rascals Twister and Yarn- 
ley, that I struck a docket against 
this morning ? 

“You see, Mr. Seymour, you 
interrupt me,” I exclaimed. 
No, sir— it islnotfor those persons, 
with whom I am utterly un- 
acquainted. But I am interceding 
for some one” and then I added 
impressively, “ I am interceding 
on behalf of a penitent and 
wretched daughter, who implores 
permission to Ring herself at her 
father’s feet.” 

“Well ma’am,” cried the old 
man at once, ” there’s no harm, 
you know, in her flinging herself 
at my feet -if you forego your 
percentage.” 

“ Yes, sir but what I stipulate 
for, is that you forgive her—that 
jrou solemnly pronounce her par- 
don in my presence — or alone, if 
you prefer it — that yop receive 
her back to your house— that you 
■'baw the past in oblivion — ’’ 

.How many thbusand pounds 
can you save me ?” demanded the 
jbiser eagerly. . . , 


“ Many, many,” I responded, 
determined not to specify the 
precise sum, lest it should at once 
afford him a clue to the nature of 
the transaction against which 1 
sought to shield him : for if he 
were thus allowed to penetrate 
my secret, he might turn round 
and refuse the boon I required.’* 

“ Is it twenty thousand ?’ he 
asked. “ Thirty ? Forty ? Fifty ? 
Sixty ? Seventy ?” 

"Ask me no more,” I interrupt- 
ed him, having nodded my head in 
the affirmative to every sum he 
had named. “ Now, sir, what is 
your decision ? Let me assure 
you that your daughter, the un- 
fortunate Caroline *' 

“Refused the best marriage 
that ever a parent was bent upon 
in behalf of his child !” cried the 
old man bitterly. Shaw’s father 
is dead — and Shaw himself is now 
worth a quarter of a million, if 
he’s worth a farthing. Ah, he is a 
very warm man— a very warm 
man !” 

“ Never mind all that,” I said : 
“let us revert to the previous topic. 
Your unhappy daughter, sir, has 
been terribly punished: she is- 
proportionately repentant. A few 
days back, when you returned her 
letter unopened, she was starv- 
ing — ’’ 

“Starving?’’ murmured Obadiah 
Seymour, evidently somewhat 
touched. “No, no— you don’t 
exactly mean that ?’’ 

“But I do mean itl”l exclaimed 
empliatically: “she was starvipgl 

My God, if I could f ell you all 

But no ! I w ill not. Oh, sir, for 
your daughter’s sake, if not for 
that of the paltry lucre, from the 
loss of which I can. save you — — ” 
“Bnt the woman who came with 
the letter,” said the old man, ^'did 
hot send in word thatOa.roline was 
starving — or I might have— yeB» 
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I might have — —yes, yes — would 
have sent her a loaf.” 

“Doubtless you loved your 
deceased wife, Mr. Seymour,” I 
urged. “Oh ! if that wife were 
alive, she would not refuse the 
appeal of oue beseeching her to 
take back a penitent and deeply 
afflicted daughter to her arms 1” 

“Women, you see, are weak 

but we men— — Starving, did you 
say — and the Old man’s mind 
was evidently dwelling upon that 
dreadful word — or rather that 
dreadful more feelingly than 
I could ever have anticipated. 

“Yes, sir — starving!’’! repeat- 
ed: “and she will die in despera- 
tion’^she will perish as a suicide, 
unless you take her back to your 
arms. Oh ! Mr. Sej^mour ! it the 
lifeless corpse of your own and 
only child were brought to your 
door, what would be your emotions 
— ^what your feelings ?” 

“True— very true,” he said : and 
his eyes glistened for a moment 
as if tears were about to stand in 
them: but the hard worldly-minded 
man kept them back, though not 
without a visible effort: and then 
he said, “But this money, ma’am 
—if I consent to take my daugh- 
ter home — 

“And receive her cs your 
daughter !” 

“Yes— -if she comes, 1 will 
receive her. I — ^I- — ” and after 
another visible effort, he gasped 
forth, “I will forgive her !’’ 

“May I trust you?K.I tell you 
everything now» in ‘respect to this 
pecuniary business, may I depart 
. with the conviction that your 
word will not be recalled ?” 

“Ma’am,” said the old miser, 

, almost proudly, “It is evident that 
you know little of Obadiah Sey- 
mour. if you cannot trust his word,' 
Taat.word is as good as his bond. 
^But .I forgot — you said it was a 
:pur.e business transaction. Iwili 


give it to you in writing— No, ’ 
ma’am, no writing is necessary !’’ 
he ejaculated with sudden vehe- 
mence. “My daughter is starv- 
ing 1” and unable any longer to 
restrain his emotions, he turned 
aside — but not so quick as to 
prevent me from catching a 
glimpse Of the tears upon his 
cheeks. 

The spectacle of this old miser’s 
grief sent joy to my soul. To 
think that snob a heart as his had 
been thus touched, was to acquire 
the certainty that his word would 
indeed be kept, and that his 
daughter would be forgiven. ’ 

As if reading my thoughts, 
Obadiah Seymour slowly turned 
round, and said, “Madam, Caro- 
line is pardoned. On my soul, I 
will overlook the past !” 

“A thousand thanks, Mr, 
Seymour !’’ I exclaimed in a voice 
of exultation : and I experienced 
all the delight of having perform- 
ed a good action. The tears 
streamed from my eyes, as the 
voice of prayer went silently up 
from the depths of my soul, 
imploring that what' I had thus 
done might be set down on the 
bright page of my account in the 
register of Heaven’s Chancery. 

“Yes, ma'am,’’ resumed the old 
miser, speedily recovering hi» 
composure, “I have pardoned my 
daughter : the, pledge is an obliga- 
tion as sacred as my name on the 
back of a bill. And now,’’ he 
continued, the jarmness with 
which he had spoken those words, 
yielding to a fresh fit of nervous- 
ness, “for your promised explhna- 
tions.” 

“Mr. Seymour,’* I responded, 
“accident brought, to my know- 
ledge that you were yesterday 
applied to for the loan, of -one 
hhndred thousand pounds—” 

“Ah) to he sure!” he cried 
“But you don’t jneaii to sajr tb*t it 
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is to this transaction you allude ? 
Why, the security is excellent, Mr 
Rockingham is a gentleman of 
large estates 

*‘A11 of which are mortgaged/’I 
rojoinod emphatically. 

“Mortgaged, ma’am almost 
shrieked forth the old miser, 
“and I who promised to advance 
the money to-morrow ! Heavens, 
what an escape I It would have 
killed me I it would have killed 
mel a hundred thousand pounds!*' 
and he quivered all over with as 
much nervous trepidation as if 
just snatched back by some 
friendly hand from the brink of a 
precipice up to w^ ioh he had 
advanced in unconscious reverie* 

**The estates are mortgaged, 
sir,” I continued, ‘*Mr. Fleming, 
a solicitor ” 

'^Fleming ? I know him well,’^ 
exclaimed Seymour. “He lives in 
Bush Lane — a highly respectable 
man — — ” 

“Well, Mr. Seymour, if you 
apply to this gentleman, he will 
give you all the particulars. Mr. 
Rockingham is indeed a ruined 
man ; he is indebted to Mr. Flem- 
ing’s clients in the enormous 
amount of one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds : but it appears 
they had agreed to give him time 
for fifty thousand and postpone 
the sale of his estates, if he could 
find one hundred thousand.” 

“I should have been robbed/* 
screamed out the old man, “as 
completely as if by Dick Turpin 
on the high-way. The scoundrel 
to come to me of all people in the 
world! Two or three years ago 
I advanced his , son— Horace I 
think his name was — a few hum- 
dreds; and they were faithfully 
paid. back. I thought Mr. Rock- 
ingham was a rich man. Of 
course I was to have two securi- 
ties: but they were more nominal 
than real~One hundred thousand 


pounds — it would have killed me!*' 

“You need not excite yourself 
any longer on that account, Mr. 
Seymour: for you are saved the 
loss/* 

“Ah ! my dear madam, how 
can I sufficiently thank you?” 
said the usurer, still in a voice 
that was trembling with nervous- 
ness. If I had a hundred daugh- 
ters,! would forgive them to your 
sake. But I — I must '—yes, you 
really must let me send you a 
little present — such a thing as a 
~a pencil-case. 

*‘No thing, Mr. Seymour/* I 
answered emphatically.” 

“Well, ma’am I sha’n’t attempt 
to force your inclinations. You 
are very good. Perhaps you will 
take a biscuit — and a — a — glass 
of wine. Not that I have got a 
bottle drawn: but for you ’* 

“No, I thank you, sir,’* I inter- 
rupted him. There is still 
something else which I have to 
communicate. You spoke ere 
now of Mr. Rockingham’s son, 
Horace. That young man, Mr. 
Seymour, is the villain who 
seduced your daughter.” 

“What! that boy— that mere 
child — that girlish-looking strip- 
ling?'’ shrieked forth the old man, 
in amazement/* 

“ That girlish-looking stripling, 
as you denominate him,’* I 
answered,” possesses the passions 
of a fiend — ^the capacity for 
mischief which would render him 
a worthy Lieutenant for Lucifer 
himself. Your daughter has told 
me her feale 

“ Poor creature I and she was 
starving ?*’ murmured the old 
miser, bis mind still harping on 
the same string* And no wpnder 1 
- — for if the human heart be 
susceptible, at all— if it be capa- 
ble of vibrating with a single 

compassionating emotion it 

must be when that horriblip, 
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frightful, hideously expressive 
word starving* smites the ear. 

“ I now hasten, Mr. Seymour, 
to bear the good tidings to your 
daughter. Perhaps I may accom- 
pany her in the course of the 
day : or perhaps I may not bring 
her hither until to-morrow. For 
she is ill and suffering — ” 

“ Let her come to-day,” said 
the old man. “ Shall I — shall I 
go with you 

“ No : you had better leave 
me to break the happy intelli- 
gence to her.” 

“Well, well, have it all your 
own way. You would make a 
capital woman of business. You — 
you ought to be a discounter : 
you would make such capital 
terms ! I shall go now and order 
my clerk to write a very brief 
note to Mr. Rockingham to say 
that I decline tbe transaction. 
Shall I tell him the motives ?” 

“ Most certainly !” I ejaculated. 

“Tell him that his son was the 
seducer of your daughter, and that 
he himself endeavoured to dupe 
and deceive you in this money 
business.” i 

“I will,’’ responded the old man. 
“One hundred thousand pounds ! 
If Jack Sheppard was alive he 
could not have attempted a more 
bare-faced robbery. It would 
have killed me!” 

I took my leave of the miser, 
and re-entered the hackney- 
coach, my heart exultant at the 
success of my enterprise. I had 
not chosen that he should accom- 
pany me, because I did not wish 
him to learn that his daughter 
had been driven to an attempt at 
suicide. That incident, which 
had so well nigph been the crown- 
ing one of her sad career, was 
much better buried in secrecy. 
The hackney-coach appeared to 
advance at a snail’s pace; every 
stoppage in the great thorough- 


fares of the City, filled me with 
a burning impatience; I could 
have leapt out and walked; I 
could have run— I could have 
flown, to bear poor Caroline the 
joyous tidings which I had to 
impart. I thought the journey 
would never have ended. At length 
the coach drew up in the front of 
the coffee-house; and when the 
door of the private dwelling was 
opened, I could scarcely prevent 
myself from rushing up-stairs at 
the height of my speed. But I was 
fearful lest a too sudden shock- 
even of joy — might produce an 
evil effect; and I ascended slowly. 
Yet notwithstanding all my 
precautions, the success of my 
enterprise was reflected in my 
countenance: for the mo- 
ment I entered the chamber. 
Caroline exclaimed. "Thank 
God! ’ in a tone which convinced 
me at once she read her father’s 
decision in my looks.*— and she 
fainted. 

1 was not long in recovering 
her; and when she came back to 
consciousness, she flung her arms 
round my neck — she embraced 
me— she poured forth her grati- 
tude in expressions of the most 
fervid enthusiasm^ — she vowed 
that she would ever cherish for me 
a sister’s love. When she grew 
calm, I related to her the parti- 
culars of my interview with her 
father— at least so far as it was 
at all necessary to explain them 
^nd quite enough to convince 
her that his forgiveness was 
goBuine, sinc@r6> and even in q, 
Treasure independent of the ser- 
vice which I had rendered him in 
respect to the Eockinghams, 

•* Oh, my dearest Miss Lam- 
. ^v’ “«'“i«red Caroline, "this 
18 the happiest moment I have 
known for a long, long time J To 
be restored to the home, which I 
never should have left— -Ah!*’ she 
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ejaculated suddenly: “and to 
think too that vengeance has been 
wreaked at the same time — it is 
almost more than I can put faith 
in 1 It appears a dream,’’ 

After some little farther oon- 
verstation, I said, ‘‘Do you think, 
Caroline, that you are well 
enough to be removed this day to 
your father’s house? It is now 
past four o’clock in the after- 
noon/’ I added, looking at my, 
watch. “Would it not be better 
for you to wait until to-morrow?” 

“ No,’’ she exclaimed; “you 
cannot fancy with what strength 
I am now nerved. Oh, yes ! lam 
inspired with the energy of a 
thousand. Let me go at; once ; 
and you shall accompany me. But 
perhaps I am occupying your 
time ?” 

“No,” I answered : “I have 
ample leisure to devote to you. I 
will accomprny you to your 
father’s house at once. 

I quitted the room to inquire of 
the landlady whether Miss Sey- 
mour’s clothes had befen dried and 
were in a fitting condition for her 
to wear. It was only necessary 
to procure another bonnet, shoos, 
and other little articles — and these 
were speedily obtained. Caroline 
had not misjudged her strength ; 
she was indeed inspired with an 
energy which was almost mira- 
culous after everything she had 
gone through. She was soon 
dressed : I remunerated the peo- 
ple of the house liberally ; and 
by si:x: q‘clockI .was on my way 
with Caroline towards Broad- 
street. As we drew near our 
destination, she trembled nervous- 
ly: she showed me the spot where 
she had halted on the preceding 
night when on her way to lay her- 
self down at her father’s thresh- 
old— that tteeshold over which 
she ‘ was^ now ‘ on the point of 
being received again’! In a few 


minutes more the coach stopped 
in front of the house : and at that* 
very minute, the front door open- 
ing, who should hasten forth but 
Mr. Rockingham and his son 
Horace ? 

Mr. Rockingham, senior, was a 
little above the middle stature — 
strongly built without being in- 
clined to corpulency. His coun- 
tenance bad naturally a look half 
severe, half self-sufficient, with a 
certain tincture of ignobility and 
meanness derived from the many 
slimy -ways by which he had 
amassed the fortune that was now 
scattered to the winds. But at 
the present moment, as he issued 
forth from the miser’s house, his 
features were ghastly pale, with 
the anguish of despair upon them. 
The word- -that awful word 
“Ruin’* was written upon those 
features as legibly as if seared 
there with* red*-hot iron. And Ho- 
race ^ — his countenance, naturally 
so beautiful, was distorted with 
every agonizing and evil passion. 
The father and son were not 
speaking a word to each other as 
they descended the door-steps. 
The former appeared to walk as if 
in 'a dream —or rather under the 
influence of a terrific nightmare : 
he did not seem to notice the 
vehicle — ^but passed hastily on. 
Horace did observe it ; he caught 
sight of my countenance — but not 
immediately of Carolines’ for she 
was leaning back with a faintness 
that had come over her. Horace 
started for an instant on thus 
encountering my looks ; and the 
light flamed up in his eyes, not, 
merely with a sinister expression 
but with a fiendish glare. He 
walked straight up to the coach ; 
and on looking in at the window, 
again started on beholding Caro- 
line. The appearance of his 
countenance at that window 
called her back to full vitality, in 
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a moment : but she did not speak 
a word. The look however which 
she threw on Horace, convinced 
me that whatsoever love she hid 
formerly cherished for him# had 
indeed turned into the blackest 
hate. 

“Ah! then, it is you, Rosa, 
who have done this?*’ he said in a 
low voice — but a voice, Oh ! so 
altered from its natural expres- 
sion! that instead of being soft 
and full of masculine harmony, 
it was thick and hoarse ; his eyes 
too glared upon me with a hor- 
rible lustre, and every lineament 
of his naturally beautiful face was 
distorted into hideousness. ‘‘Yes 
— it is you who have done this, 
he continued : ‘%ut rest assured 
that though I may be beggard 
along with my father, I will yet 
wreck the bitterest vengeance 
upon your head.*’ 

The mocking laugh of mingled 
triumph and defiance which 
sounded from my lips, must have 
reached his ears* notwithstanding 
the abruptness with which he 
turned away from the chaise 
window and hurried off* 

“I am glad that this has hap. 
pened,"’ whispered Caroline tome. 
“It has given me the strength and 
energy which were failing. 

All that I have described was 
the work of a few moments ; and 
H6raoe had passed away ere the 
coachman had descended from his 
seat. He opened the door : that 
of the house still remained open 
'~for the female servant, seeing a 
coach stop, had carried on the 
threshold* She had evidently 
learnt, too, from her master 
that his daughter was forgiven 
and might soon be expected home 
again : for when Caroline, leaning 
on my arm, ascended the 
steps, the domestic spoke some 
words of congratulation. We 
passed into that .same parlour 
24 


where my interview had taken 
place with the old miser ; and in 
a few moments Caroline — first 
throwing herself at her father‘s 
feet was raised up by him and 
clasped in his arms. 

I will not linger upon this 
— but will content myself with 
observing that Mr. Seymour dis- 
played as much feeling as it was 
in nature to exhibit : methought 
however that he \really felt more 
than appeared upon the surface. 
At all events his forgiveness was 
sincere; and when the first excite- 
ment of this meeting was over, he 
said, “JSTow, Caroline, never must 
a word of the past escape from 
the lips of either of us !* 

The happy daughter embraced 
her father again ; then she strain- 
ed me to her bosom ; and the old 
man, taking my hand, shook it 
with a considerable degree of 
warmth. He went so far as to 
insist that I should remain to pass ' 
the eyening and spoke more em- 
phatically than he had done in 
the afternoon, about a glass of 
wine. But I declared that I must 
now get back to my own home as 
speedily as possible. Before how- 
ever I took my departure, I seized 
an -opportunity while Mr. Sey- 
mour had quitted the room for. a 
few minutes to send off a business 
letter — ^to address Caroline in the 
following terms : — 

*Tt is evident from the reoep* 
tion your father has just 
given . me, that he knows not who 
I am. Doubtless he forbore 
from mentioning to the Rocking- 
hams his authority for the 
intelligence he had received ; and 
indeed this much was evident 
from the words which Horace 
addressed to me at the coacb**win- 
dow. It was only the coinoidenoe 
of my appearance at the moment 
that sent the conviction fiashing 
to the young fiend’s mind that I 
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was the authoress of all this. 
Caroline, you will not expect to 
see inG here again. No — do not 
interrupt me : but listen. Yow 
are now restored to the paternal 
home ; you may to some extent 
retrieve the past — Would to 
heaven that I had a similar oppor- 
tunity 1 But your own good sense 
will tell you, Caroline/’ I went 
on to observe in a quicker voice, 
so as to keep down the emotions 
which were swelling up in my 
heart, — your own good sense 
will tell you that I must not— I 
ought not — I dare not continue to 
visit you. Farewell then my 
dear Caroline — -and may you now 
be happy !% 

She threw her arms round my 
neck — embraced me with tears 
in her eyes — conjured me to re- 
Oonsider my resolution and come 
to see her oooassionally — and 
vowed that her gratitude should 
only cease with her life. I has- 
tened from the room ; and meeting 
the old usurer in the hall, took 
^my leave of him likewise. Dur- 
ing the ride homeward, I could 
not help, thinking most seriously 
of all that had occurred since the 
preceding evening : for th^e was 
much in those incidents, as well 
as in the narrative which I had 
received from Caroline Seymour’s 
lips, to conjure up the most 
solemn reflections* The direful 
consequences to which frailty 
may lead, had been painfully 
developed to my view, T shuddered 
as I thought of the miseries and 
privations endured by that young 
and beautiful creature— who was 
of my own age — and of that dread 
scene at the bridge in which her 
life had all but closed^ These 
meditations became too much for 
me ; and scalding tears ran down 
my cheeks^, 

In order to divert my thoughts 
into another channel I fixed my 


mental vision on the spectacle of 
Mr. Rockingham and his son 
coming forth from the miser’s 
house with despair in their hearts 
and ruin imprinted on their coun- 
tenances. The father had ever 
deported himself haughtily and 
proudly towards my family ; and 
he had refused a trifling succour 
when our need was the greatest. 
I had therefore no sympathy for 
him. And if none for him^ what 
commiseration could I have 
experienced for his son ?T, who 
had striven to be virtuous — I, who 
loved virtue for virtue’s sake — 
whose principles were naturally 
so good that countless piles of 
gold placed before my eyes would 
not have tempted me astray — it 
was, nevertheless, who had, be- 
come under the pressure of terrific 
circumstances, the victim of that 
fiend in angel shape I It was for 
this that I gloated over the 
revenge, I had again wreaked 
upon him. I could have forgiven 
him, almost cheerfully, the 
demonstrations of his own 
malignity against myself, and 
assuredly, if his conduct had been 
limited to these, I should never 
have travelled out of my way to 
accelerate his father's ruin and 
his own. But it was the one 
tremendous crime he had 
perpetrated, which inspired me 
with a vengeance that was so 
implacable : and I said to myself 
as I journeyed homeward, after 
taking leave of Caroline, “ I may 
be brought down to miseries, 
privations and distresses — may 
become houseless^ friendless, and 
foodlesS ; but at all events I will 
never lose sight of an opportunity 
to reduce my destroyer to the 
same abject condition. Even if my 
own career should terminate in a 
catastrophe similar to that which 
Caroline voluntarily sought, but 
only more fatal in its result— I 
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should take the final plunge 
resignedly if I knew that I left 
Horace Rockingham in the world, 
likewise homeless, friendless, 
foodless ! Forgiveness for all 
other enemies — ^but pardon for 
; him heveri'* 

I reached my .house in Sloane 
Street, wearied almost to exhaus- 
tion with the incidents of that 
busy day. Captain Fortescue 
being on guard, I had to drive 
alone and I proposed to retire to 
bed early with the hope of 
obtaining a good night^s rest. 
As there was no man-servant in 
the house, I had been in the habit 
of having all the keys brought up 
to me the last thing— the incident, 
of the burglary at Mrs. Harbo- 
rough’s in Jermyn Street having 
rendered me cautious. Accord- 
ingly, at about ten o’clock, I rang 
the bell to intimafce that I was 
(“about to retire,— when Francos, 
who answered the summons 
instead of the housemaid (whose 
place it was to do so), said that 
the servants were not ready to 
withdraw as yet. I inquired the 
reason; and Frances, who was a 
very good, attentive, and well'*’ 
behaved girl — but who neverthe*- 
less made some little attempt 
to screen a fellow-servant 
— informed me, after few 
.mmptes* hesitation and 'cross- 
“questioning, that Margaret the 
housemaid had gone out and had 
not yet returned. I was some- 
what annoyed that^^he should 
thus have issued forth without 
my permission: but supposing 
that her absence would not be 
prolonged, I said that I would sit 
up until her return; for tired 
though I was, 1 did not choose to 
seek my own chamber until I 
knew the hoxise was properly 
secured and shut up. 

I again fell into meditations on 
, ireQ^nt incidents ; * and thus iov 


some while I did not notice how 
time was passing. The pendule on 
the mantel announcing eleven 
with its silver tongue, startled 
me from my reverie. Again I 
rang the bell ; Frances replied to 
the summons : Margaret had not 
yet come in. I was still resolved 
to sit up ; and, to be brief, it was 
past midnight when the house- 
maid returned. I was exceedingly 
angry, and desired Frances to 
order her to come up to me imme- 
diately that she might give an 
account of her conduct. But 
iustead of obeying, Margaret 
flaunted up to her own chamber ; 
and as she passed (;he drawing* 
room, the door of which happened 
to be ajar, she gave vent to some 
insolent observation, evidently 
intended for my ears, but the full 
meaning of which I could Aot 
catch. I said nothing then, but 
resolved to dismiss her in the 
morning— a step which I had all 
the less compunction in taking, 
inasmuch as I may say, without 
vanity, that I was in the habit of 
treating my seryaUts, with kind- 
ness and therefore merited a 
better return than this. 

I arose at ,my usual hour I 
Frances came as was her wont to 
assist* in my toilet. She had 
occasion to leave the room to fetch 
something that I required.; and 
bn her return, she intimated that 
Margaret wished to speak to me 
at once. 

“I am afraid, ma’am/’ added 
Frances, "‘that sheis inclined to be 
rather impertinent; and I should 
be sorry to see you put out and 
vexed/’ 

Let her come up/. I answered} 
“and you remain below until I 
Xing/’ 

I was at the time seated in front 
of a psyche, arranging my hair* 
In a few moments Margaret enter- 
ed the room : »ud 1 uxt^i fiiaw 
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that she was armed with a sort of 
cool insolence, mingled with an 
air of defiance. 

‘*Yoii wish to speak to me?” I 
said, surveying her with a firm 
look. 

“To be sure I do!” she exclaim- 
ed; “because I know very well 
that you meant to say something 
to me: and the sooner we have it 
out the better.’^ 

“Here are the wages which are 
due to you,” I said; “and you can 
leave my service at once/’ 

**That’s just what I meant to 
do!” she cried, working herself up 
into a rage. “A pretty thing 
indeed, if a servant can’t go out 
for an hour or two, without your 
tearijDg at the bells and sitting up 
to watch when she comes home! 
I suppose you think that I am 
preciously grieved at leaving 
without a character ? but it isn*t 
to such as you that respectable 
people will apply for references. 
A pretty thing indeed,” she re- 
peated, “ that you may amuse 
yourself just as you like, and yet 
grudge your servants the least 
recreation !” 

“Leave the room directly, Mar'’ 
garet,” I said, “and the bouse as 
soon as your boxes are ready/’ 

*'As for leaving the house/’ she 
exclaimed, “I shall be only too 
glad to get out of such a disre- 
putable place ; but as for leaving 
the room, I sha’n’t do it till iVe 
told you my mind. A pretty crea- 
ture you are to give yourself such 
airs! Pray, who are you?” sho 
demanded, assuming an insolent 
attitude and placing her hand 
upoSn her hip- “A kept mistress— *a 
pensioned harlot 

“Margaret, begone ! I ejaculat- 
ed my countenance becoming 
crimson/and my whole form burn- 
ing with mingled el^ame and in- 
diUnatioui 


“I sha’n’t till T like !” she re- 
plied in a menacing manner. ‘T 
am an honest young woraani and 
well conducted too ; and I am 
ashamed of myself for having 
come into such service. There’s 
corruption in it! Cook says so too; 
and she means to leave. As for 
that sentimental hypocrite Fran- 
ces, I dare say you will make her 
as bad as yourself before long — ” 

“Margaret,” I exolaimed4“leave 
this room directly 1” and I sprang 
up from my seat. 

“Well, and what will you do if I 
don’t choose to obey?” she cried, 
with an impudent leer. “You give 
yourself all the airs of a fine lady, 
and you are only the scum of the 
earth. Look at yourself in the 
glass! You are very beautiful, no 
doubt; but you sell yourself for 
every morsel of bread you eat— • 
for the dress you put on— for the 
servants that wait upon you— for 
the house you live in---for the 
carriage you ride in! And what 
will it all come to? How does it 
all ,end with women of your de- 
scription? You come down to the 
streets at last — you flaunt it for a 
time there — and then you die in 
the workhouse or on a dunghill, 
or else with a leap from Water- 
loo Bridge.” 

No pen can do justice to the 
state of my feelings as I was com-^ 
pelled to listen to this bitter tirade, 
— all the more bitter because, not- 
withstandingthe malignity which 
prompted, and the coarse inso^ 
lenco which characterized it, every 
syllable seemed fraught with a 
terribly prophetic truth. My 
cheeks were burning at first: then 
they became pale as death. I sank 
down upon the chair, and literally 
cowered under the mockingly 
contemptuous looks and taunting 
words of that low creature. I was 
completely in her power. My own 
frailty placad^formidable weapons 
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in lier hand: my own guilty posi- 
tion rendered the attitude which 
she assumed a perfect tower of 
strength. I could have flowhather 
with the fury of a tigress; but I 
dared not — ^no, dared not; and, 
therefore, impotent in every point, 
I cowered, and shivered, and 
shook in her presence. But when, 
those last words smote my ear — 
words which, though evidently 
thrown out as mere random shots 
brought so vividly back to my 
recollection the horrible scene 
of Waterloo Bridge, a shriek — 
faint and half stifled, but full of 
anguish — came from my lips, 

‘.‘Ah! I have touched you, have 
I?”oried Margaret, who seemed 
at the moment to be inspired with 
a demoniac malignity. “ Well, so 
much the better. Perhaps you are 
going down hill a little faster 
than you think. Those whom 
certain matters most concern are 
often the last to hear of them; 
and so perhaps you don’t know 
that your friend, or protector, or 
keeper, or whatever you call him,’’ 
she added, with a contemptuous 
sneer, “is over head and ears in 
debt, and there will be a smash 
soon.’’ 

With these words she turned 
abruptly away: and flounced out 
of the chamber, leaving the door 
wide open. I hastened to shut it: I 
turned the key in the lock : and 
flinging myself upon a sofa, gave 
way to all tiie bitter anguish that 
filled my bosom. Taunts the most 
goading — predictions the most 
terrible-insults the most into- 
lerable, had been wound up by an 
announcement that was all but 
overwhelming. I was in that state 
of mind when fancy adopts the 
worst as something certain, in- 
stead of seeking to hope for the 
best. If that intelligence were 
true,, and Reginald was ruining 
lltoeelf for me,— Oh, what 


ineffable agony of mind should 
I endure 1 At length I be« 
came somewhat calmer ; and 
I said to myself that I was 
wrong to allow the insolence of a 
vile ungrateful woman to produce 
such an effect upon me. But the 
effect had been produced ; and I 
could not conquer it. Within 
comparatively a few hours I had 
been stricken a serious of blows, 
all having the fearfully solemn 
aspect of warnings. Caroline’s 
narrative, and every thing that 
concerned her, seemed not 
merely to belong to herself alone 
but to be typical of the career of 
every female who strays from 
the path of virtue, — with this 
lamentable distinction, that 
whereas she was ultimately re* 
ceived across the paternal thresh- 
old again, the same happy 
rescue from misery and distress 
might be the fortunate lot of none 
others. And then, too, came all 
the terrible predictions which 
Margaret had uttered— Oh ! i( 
seemed as if heaven in a variet;^ 
of ways was pouring forth 
omens and warnings around me 1 
I was very dull and low-spirited 
the whol^ morning, until Reginald 
Fortescue made his appearance. 
In the meantime Margaret had 
taken her departure; and Frances 
by her looks showed.that she knew 
what bad taken place and that 
she sincerely commiserated me. 
I longed to ask her what were 
the grounds on which Margaret 
had spoken so confidently of Cap- 
tain Fortesoue’s pecuniary affairs; 
but I did not consider it delicate 
or becoming to enter, upon such a 
subject. It was about one o’clock 
when Reginald made his appear- 
ance ; and as he immediately saw 
that something was the matter 
with me, I candidly told hiim 
all that had taken . place in 
respect to the discharged houses 
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maid. Then in his countenance 
I beheld, alas I the confir- 
mation of mj -worst fears 1 

•‘To tell you the truth, dearest 
Rose/’ he said, finding that it was 
useless to conceal his position 
from me any longer, '1 am a little 
troubled in certain quarters- 
beoause my father has diminshed 
the supplies. Whem he was in 
London three or four weeks back, 
he insisted I should obtain leave 
of absence aud pay him my usual 
visit : but I could not bear to 
separate from you. He went 
away in anger ; and that was the 
reason of his abrupt departure 
from London. You must not be 
angry because I did not tell you 
all this before/’ 

‘‘No, my dear Reginald/’ 1 
answered ; “I am not angry. On 
the contrary, I am bound to re- 
gard your silence as a proof of 
afieciion. You would not willing- 
ly inflict pain upon me; your 
conduct has been most generous, 
most noble — most self-sacrificing; 
and mine shall now be equally 
so., Reginald/’ I added in a firm 
voice, though heaven knows my 
heart was lacerated as I spoke, 
‘‘we must separate.” 

‘‘Separate, Rose ?” he cried, in 
perfect consternation : ” and we 
have not been three months toge- 
ther! No, no-it is impossible! I will 
make any sacrifice sooner than 
part from you. It is not you who 
have got me into debt. X was 
much encumbered before I ever 
knew you ; and I have not dared 
tell my father the extent of jxxj 
liabilities. ’ Hose, here on my 
knees I coniure you not* to leave 
me J I love you — you knew that I 
lore you ! X have been wild 

and reckiessT— dissipated— and 

even debauched ; this is the first 
serious passion I have ever 
jknown — and it is a lasting 
one! In heaven’s name do not 


snap the bounds which bind Us to 
each other 

What could IgSay ? what could 
I do ? Reginald was kneeling at 
my feet, — his handsome counte- 
nance upturned towards me with a 
look of so much tender entreaty 
that I had not the heart to per- 
form what I nevertheless felt to 
be my duty. I flung my arms 
around his neck : he strained me 
to his breast, exclaiming, “Ah, 
this is an assurance, Rose, that 
you will not again speak to me 
of separation I 

Scarcely had we grown some- 
what calm after this little scene — 
and scarcely had Reginald begun 
to tell me of some plan which he 
was about to adopt in order to 
raise money — when Frances eu* 
tered the drawing room, to say 
that a person desired to speak tu 
Captain Fortescue. 

“What sort of a person?” in- 
quired Reginald, with a sudden 
start of uneasiness* 

“Here he is, sir,” responded 
Francesi who started in her turn 
on finding that the individual had 
followed her, hitherto unperceiv- 
ed, up to the room-door. 

The man entered; and his 
appearance at once made Regi- 
nald turn pale, — so that on my 
part, without precisely compre- 
hending the nature of the cala- 
mity which was about to explode 
I was seized with a vague terror. 

“You can retire: yoUng woman/ 
said the man, addressing himself 
to Frances- “ i 3 usc want a word 
or»two with your master/* 

The maid, flinging a glance of 
sympathy upon .me, left the apart- 
ment ; and as the door closed be- 
. hind her, Reginald said iu a 
whispering voice, but in a ner- 
vously excited manner, as he 
took my hand and pressed it vio- 
lently, “For heaven’s sake, con- 
quer yourfeelifigB. Rose!— keep 
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up your courage — ^be of good 
spirits — all will yet end well. 
This person is a sherifi’s-offioer 
—and I know wherefore he 
comes*” 

” A sheriff s-ofl5cer ?” I echoed, 
in a, dying tone : for now the hor- 
rible conviction smote upon my 
mind that he whom I loved was 
about to be borne to prison. 

“ Well, Captain Fortescue,” 
said the officer, who seemed an- 
' 'kious to do his work as civilly as 
possible, “I am sorry to have 
been obliged to come here : but 
1 didn’t like to take you while on 
guard yesterday. I went to your 
lodgings in Pall Mall just now — 
but did not find you there ; and 
as my orders are positive, I was 
obliged to come down to Solane 
Street. Beg pardon, ma’am,’’ he 
continued, turning to me, and 
making a bow; “but these little 
accidents do happen to young 
, gentlemen now and then— and 1 
dare say ^the Captain will soon 
settle bis''affairs. Of course, sir. 
you will come quiet ; and so I 
won’t have my man into the 
' house.” 

Thus speaking, the officer 
advanced to the window arid 
made a sign, doubtless to his 
^ adjunct who had waited in the 
street. Meanwhile Reginald con- 
^nued whispering in my ear all 
’ the cbeering\nd reassuringthings 
he could possibly think of; and 
for his sake I endeavoured to 
assume an outward calmness, 
though inwardly I was well nigh 
distracted. He told md that he 
must go away with the officer to 
the look-up house — that he would 
at once take measures to sell his 
commission,- in order to eman- 
, cipate himself— and that in a few 
days he should be restored to 
freedom, I besought him to write 
to his father : but he positively* 
^ and even veheuqently, refused to 


adopt this course; — ^he doubtless 
well knew that the only conditions 
on which Sir Reginald would 
come to his suoour, must be based 
on the complete and solemnly 
pledged separation from myself. I 
spoke of my jewels, my dimonds, 
and all my valuables, as the means 
of raising money to liquidate the 
debt for which he was arrested : 
but , alas ! it amounted to more 
than two thousand pounds-and 
between us both, we had not 
sufficient personal property 
whereby to procure such a sum. 
Besides, Reginald declared that 
he would sooner go to gaol and 
remain there eternally, than suf- 
fer me to part with a single thing 
which I possessed. I besought 
him to allow me to share his im- 
prisonment: — deeply, deeply an- 
xious was I to make a fitting re- 
turn for all the proofs of sincere 
affection which he demonstrated 
towards me. 

The officetjoyerhearing a portion 
of our discourse, said that there 
was not the least objection 
my accompanying Captain For- 
toscue to the lock-up house in 
Chancery Lane to which he was 
about to be conducted; but he 
hinted that I could only remain 
there for certain hours in the day, 
and not altogether. This per- 
mission, qualified though it were, 
was a relief to my mind; and a 
hackney-coach being procured, 
we quitted the house. 1 told 
Frances to keep the, cisroum- 
stances as secret as possible- 
adding that I should be back in 
the evening. The poor girl, who 
really loved me, wept as she saw 
me preparing to accompany my 
protector to a spunging-house; 
^nd she promised faithully to 
attend to my instructions. The 
dingy-looking head -quarterns . of 
the sheriff’s officer were rerioh^; 
the dismal interior was eutared: 
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and mathought that my heart 
would burst when I beheld the iron 
bars to the windows of the room 
to which we were conducted. 
Reginald endeavoured to assume 
a cheerful demeanour; and we 
mutually did all we could to keep 
up our spirits. He sent off at once 
for some man of business* to 
whom he gave instructions for 
the sale of his commission; and 
again were my entreaties that he 
would pause and reflect, fruitless- 
ly offererd up. When I returned 
to Sloane Street in the evening, 
the house seemed as lonely as if it 
were a desert; and my pillow was 
that night moistened with my 
tears. 

A week passed away, during 
which Reginald remained at the 
look-up house; and I passed the 
greater portion of every day with 
him.\ He continually assured me 
that he was consoled and cheered 
by the proofs of devoted love 
which I afforded him; and 
frequently, as he strained me in 
his arms, did he declare that he 
would sooner make any sacrifice 
than consent to separate from me- 
He even endeavoured to lead me 
into solemn vows and pledges to 
the effect that under no circum- 
stances would I consent to part 
from him: but these I would 
not abandon myself, even in 


moments of melting tenderness. 
During this week the* arrange- 
ments progressed for the sale of 
Reginald’s commission; but un- 
fortunately detainers for other * 
debts were lodged against him: 
and this circumstance he *dj)uld 
not keep from me. The amount 
to be expected from the commis- 
sion was not near sufficient to 
meet all those liabilities: but ^ 
Reginald buoyed himself up with 
the hope that his creditors, by ’ 
receiving part of their due would 
give him time for the remainder, 
—so that he should still be enabled 
to aooumplish his release. I was 
too little acquainted with matters 
of this description to estimate the 
feasibilty of these plans: I never- 
theless had certain misgivings 
'which I could not subdue, though 
I strove my best to conceal them. 

The week of which I have 
spoken expired. It was my habit 
since Reginald’s arrest, to rise 
very early, and breakfast by eight 
o’ clock — so as to be with him 
soon after nine. One morning, 
just as I nad hurriedly finished^ 
my meal and was about to hasten 
upstairs to dress, a loud double 
knock resounded through the^ 
house ; and in a few moments ' 
Frances announced Sir Reginald 
Fortesoue. 
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